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INTRODUCTION 

This  book  is  only  concerned  with  land  settlement  in 
the  Dominions  and  Colonies,  though  much  of  the 
matter  in  it  is  also  applicable  to  land  settlement  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Captain  Warman  is  an  enthusiast  for  the  Soldier 
Colonist,  but  he  has  regulated  his  enthusiasm  by  a 
careful  study  of  the  historical  material  available,  and 
of  the  recorded  experience  of  practical  men.  The 
result  is  to  be  found  in  this  book,  which  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  really  valuable  contribution  to  a  subject 
on  which  a  great  deal  has  been  said  and  comparatively 
little  thought  out. 

No  one  can  possibly  tell  how  many  officers  or  men 
now  serving  in  the  Navy  or  in  the  Army  will  definitely 
decide  to  settle  on  the  land  when  the  war  is  over,  still 
less  how  many  of  those  will  prove  themselves  to  possess 
the  qualities  necessary  for  a  successful  settler.  Captain 
Warman  evidently  thinks  that  the  number  will  be 
large,  and  he  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  tragedy  of 
the  failure  which  will  surely  ensue  if  land  settlement  is 
carried  out  in  the  old  haphazard  fashion.  He  is 
right.  Such  a  failure  would  be  a  tragedy,  and  one 
without  excuse. 

Therefore,  it  is  that  he  insists  again  and  again  that 
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careful  preparation,  complete  organisation,  and  pre- 
liminary training  are  the  essential  conditions  of 
success.  He  bases  his  belief  that  settlement  in  com- 
munities offers  the  best  prospects  of  success  on  the 
teaching  of  history,  and  such  experience  as  I  have  had 
has  led  me  to  exactly  the  same  conclusion.  After 
sheer  ignorance  of  agriculture  and  of  local  conditions 
the  commonest  causes  of  failure  are  loneliness,  the 
depression  which  comes  from  the  absence  of  fellow- 
ship, and  the  moral  shrinkage  resulting  from  the 
absence  of  wives  and  children.  In  nothing  has  our 
national  want  of  imagination  been  more  apparent 
than  in  the  fact  that  in  parts  of  the  Empire  we  have 
allowed  men  to  aggregate  in  the  majority  and  in  other 
parts  women,  and  that  no  systematic  attempt  has 
been  made  to  bring  them  together. 

Captain  Warman  believes  that  the  regimental 
system  may  be  used  to  produce  the  best  results  in 
organised  land  settlement,  firstly,  by  the  mutual 
association  of  officers  and  men,  who  know  each  other 
intimately,  and  have  chosen  each  other  as  comrades 
in  the  common  adventure,  and  of  their  families;  and, 
secondly,  by  the  consequent  provision  on  a  purely 
voluntary  basis  of  the  leadership  which  will  be  so 
important  a  factor  in  the  early  days  of  settlement; 
and  he  demonstrates  how  golden  an  opportunity  will 
be  afforded  for  organisation  and  preparation  by  the 
inevitable  prolonged  period  of  demobilisation  which 
must  follow  the  proclamation  of  peace. 

Captain  Warman  is  intensely  desirous  that  the 
soldier  colonist  should  make  good  as  a  settler,  and  that 
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he  should  do  so  within  the  British  Empire  and  not  in 
a  foreign  land.  It  is  a  splendid  desire,  and  this  book 
is  his  first  contribution  towards  its  fulfilment.  If  he 
is  spared  to  his  country  through  the  perils  of  war,  I 
shall  be  greatly  surprised  if  it  is  also  his  last. 

SELBORNE. 
August,  1918. 


A  PARALLEL 

"  Non  enim,  ut  olim,  universae  legiones  deducebantur,  cum 
tribunis  et  centurionibus,  et  sui  cuiusque  ordinis  militibus,  ut 
consensu  et  caritate  rempublicam  emcerent;  sed  ignoti  inter 
se,  diversis  manipulis,  sine  rectore,  sine  adfectibus  mutuis, 
quasi  ex  alio  genere  mortalium  repente  in  unum  collecti, 
numerus  magis  quam  colonia." 

Tacitus  :  Annals,  xiv.  27. 

Tacitus  records  the  failure  of  a  Roman  soldier  colony,  which 
became  dispersed  and  merged  among  the  surrounding  tribes. 
His  account  of  the  reasons  for  such  failure  may  be  roughly 
translated  as  follows: 

"  For  the  old  plan  was  abandoned,  by  which  whole  battalions 
went  out  with  their  captains  and  subalterns  and  N.C.O.'s, 
so  that  they  formed  a  community  by  their  mutual  understand- 
ing and  friendship.  Instead  the  men  had  no  knowledge  of 
each  other,  being  drawn  from  different  units,  were  without  a 
leader,  and  lacked  common  interests.  It  was  as  if  they  had 
been  suddenly  collected  together  from  different  classes  of 
mankind,  and  they  were  a  number  rather  than  a  colony." 
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CHAPTER  I 
THE    PROBLEM 

Reconstruction. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  problem  of  reconstruc- 
tion after  the  war  is  recognised  as  the  principal  future 
problem  of  British  statecraft,  no  apology  is  needed  for  a 
book  dealing  with  a  branch  of  the  subject.  On  demobi- 
lisation an  unprecedented  number  of  men  will  throng 
again  into  all  the  various  worlds  of  activity  that  make 
civilian  life,  and  though  at  first  glimpse  the  problem 
may  seem  to  resolve  itself  into  a  mere  consideration  of 
what  is  to  be  done  with  them,  in  order  to  keep  free  the 
channels  of  labour  supply  and  demand,  while  insuring 
that  there  be  no  great  unemployment,  this  is  not  really 
so.  A  great  number  of  the  men  released  from  military 
service  will  return  to  their  old  employment,  a  lesser 
number  will  fill  the  gaps  made  vacant  by  the  casualties 
of  the  war,  and  lastly  there  will  be  the  defection  of  a 
third  body  of  men  from  the  home  markets  to  the 
Colonies.  It  is  with  this  third  body  of  demobilised 
soldiers  that  this  book  is  to  deal. 

The  Demand. 

It  is  obvious  to  the  most  casual  observer  who  has 
served  or  is  serving  with  the  colours  that  the  number  of 
men  desiring  to  emigrate  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities 
will  be  no  small  one;  the  recent  investigations  of  the 
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authorities  prove  it  to  be  potentially  large,  and  that 
fact  is  now  officially  and  categorically  stated.  Here 
is  a  quotation  from  a  speech  by  Sir  Richard  Winfrey, 
M.P.,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture: 

"  With  regard  to  our  own  men  in  the  country  who  will  want 
to  come  on  the  land  after  the  war,  the  inquiries  already  made 
from  a  large  number  drawn  from  different  units  show  that 
17%  (seventeen  per  cent.)  contemplated  settling  on  the  land 
either  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  Dominions.  That  means 
at  least  750,000  men." — {Morning  Post,  October  16,  1917). 

Now,  with  a  problem  of  this  magnitude  it  is  essential 
that  the  eventuality  be  faced  in  advance  and  not  left 
till  it  is  upon  us,  when  the  attempt  to  cope  with  it  by 
the  slipshod  methods  of  emergency,  however  efficiently 
applied,  must  inevitably  lead  to  disaster.  All  nations 
are  proverbially  short  of  memory  after  a  war  is  over 
and  all  danger  is  safely  passed.  Our  own  historical 
record  of  ingratitude  to  our  troops  is  both  a  long  and  a 
black  one.  The  crying  scandal  of  the  national  neglect 
of  the  Crimean  veterans,  that  had  its  popular  expression 
in  broad-sheet  poems  and  music-hall  ballads,  was  but 
the  repetition  of  similar  conditions  dating  to  medieval 
wars  of  Europe,  when  the  discharged  soldier  was  a 
public  danger.  To-day,  when  the  soldier  is,  almost 
literally,  the  State,  such  a  condition  of  absolute  neglect 
will  be  impossible,  if  not  from  considerations  of  grati- 
tude (which  is  to  be  hoped),  at  least  from  conditions  of 
political  fear  (which  is  to  be  reckoned  on).  Public 
promises  have  been  made,  and  ratified  by  a  public 
applause,  too  widespread  to  be  afterwards  repudiated. 
These  promises  have  been  vague,  and  but  the  expres- 
sion of  a  first  faint  stirring  of  the  new  spirit.  Some- 
thing more  definite  is  demanded  by  the  dictates  of 
common  economic  forethought,  and  most  particularly 
so  in  reference  to  this  side  of  reconstruction. 
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A  Question  of  Time. 

Statesmanship  is  not  usually  bound  by  that  golden 
rule  of  military  tactics  which  pronounces  nothing  fatal 
save  the  changing  of  a  plan  to  which  you  are  once 
committed.  For  under  ordinary  circumstances  time 
is  not  an  important  matter  in  political  progress.  In 
the  problem  of  reconstruction  it  is  a  very  important 
matter.  There  is  no  time  for  experiments  in  legislation. 
The  period  will  be  a  period  of  crisis,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  fatal  at  such  a  time  than  a  weak,  vacillating 
policy.  Such  a  policy  would  most  surely  play  into  the 
hands  of  those  whose  professed  desire  is  to  destroy  the 
existing  order  of  things,  and  have  no  more  practicable 
ideas  than  the  Maximalists  as  to  how  a  new  order  is  to 
be  re-established.  Conversely,  a  strong  Government, 
with  its  plans  well  thought  out,  looking  not  only  to 
the  immediate  necessities  of  our  time,  but  to  the  needs 
of  the  coming  generation,  and  with  the  interests  of  the 
Empire  as  an  Empire  at  heart,  has  such  an  opportu- 
nity as  has  never  before  occurred  since  the  dawn  of 
industrialism,  and  even  the  most  humble  efforts  to  help 
in  the  formation  of  that  policy  may  be  regarded  as  well 
timed. 

Scope  of  the  Book. 

Here,  then,  is  the  scope  of  the  book,  in  regard  to 
migration  to  bring  together  in  one  volume  the  main 
features  of  all  the  efforts  made  up  to  date  by  the 
Colonies  and  the  Home  Country  to  face  the  problem, 
and  thus  to  provide  a  compendious  survey  of  the 
difficulties  and  possibilities  that  exist  in  a  more  acces- 
sible form  than  is  possible  in  the  various  State  papers 
and  leaflets.  Further,  to  suggest  a  single  lin£  of 
advance  by  which  the  real  goal  can  be  reached. 
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Examination  of  Principles. 

The  aim,  moreover,  is  twofold.  In  so  far  as  the  book 
is  for  the  political  thinker,  it  is  intended  to  be  theoreti- 
cal, to  explore  the  principles  on  which  this  great  migra- 
tion should,  be  undertaken,  and  the  foundations  on 
which  it  must  rest;  to  deal,  if  in  no  very  abstruse 
manner,  with  the  abstract  questions  involved.  With* 
out  this,  indeed,  the  mere  detailing  of  the  concrete 
facts  of  the  case  would  be  of  little  value.  The  British 
Empire  is  commonly  said  to  have  come  into  being  by 
inadvertence.  At  any  rate,  our  forefathers  did  not 
know  (we  scarcely  knew  ourselves  in  19 14)  on  what  a 
rock  our  Colonial  adventurers  had  founded  the  State. 
But  those  days,  of  what  may  be  called  a  happy  fool- 
hardiness  are  over.  If  colonisation  is  no  longer  to  be 
haphazard,  but  systematic,  and  if  it  is  to  be  on  the  scale 
now  contemplated,  nothing  but  the  most  careful 
examination  of  principle  will  do.  If  migration  within 
the  Empire  is  to  take  its  proper  place  as  among  the 
first  of  the  Empire's  concerns,  there  cannot  be  too 
much  discussion  of  its  raison  d'etre,  of  its  due  character- 
istics and  demands. 

The  Practical  Side. 

But  this  book  is  also  written  for  the  soldier  colonist 
himself.  And  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
driving  force  in  all  this  matter  is,  in  our  democratic 
country,  not  the  arbitrary  fiat  of  politicians.  It  is  the 
at  present  hardly  formed  desire  of  the  three-quarters 
of  a  million  men  to  emigrate  or  to  settle  on  the  land  in 
the  British  Isles.  That  desire  is  also,  as  yet,  hardly 
felt  by  us.  But  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities  it  will 
become  more  and  more  insistent,  as  politicians  and 
the  Press  and  all  those  trained  to  read  the  signs  of  the 
time  know  very  well.  If  that  desire  is  informed  and 
reasoned,  the  resources  of  the  Empire  are  there  to 
gratify  it,  and  benefit  to  all  parties  will  accrue.    Victory 
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could  be  consolidated  in  no  greater  way.  But  if  the 
desire  is  neither  informed  nor  reasoned,  there  is  imminent 
danger  that  it  will  be  met  by  measures  unlikely  to  solve 
the  general  problem ;  that  men  will  find  themselves,  in 
fact,  once  more  the  plaything  of  the  politician,  planted 
in  surroundings  certainly  distasteful,  and  faced  with 
difficulties  they  have  not  the  experience  or  patience  to 
meet;  that  this  great  experiment  will  end  in  a  half 
fiasco  in  which  only  the  exceptional  or  the  lucky  man 
reaches  success. 

It  would  be  absurd  for  the  author  of  this  book  to 
pose  an  as  oracle.  But  with  a  trained  knowledge  of 
the  land,  some  acquaintance  with  Colonial  conditions, 
and  four  years  in  the  Army,  it  may  be  possible  to 
point  out  the  more  obvious  dangers  of  soldiers  going  on 
the  land.  The  officers  of  an  army,  as  the  book  is 
incidentally  concerned  to  point  out,  should  be  in  prac- 
tice the  natural  leaders  of  this  movement.  It  is  to 
them,  or  to  those  of  them  who  are  themselves  emigrat- 
ing, that  the  soldier  should  turn  for  advice  and  guidance. 
And  they,  unless  experience  is  a  bad  guide,  will  welcome 
a  candid  friend  in  the  matter.  It  is  true  that  they  may 
reasonably  and  rightly  examine  the  statements  of  an 
unknown  writer  with  special  care,  but  they  will  prefer 
a  survey  of  facts,  written  without  bias  to  any  political 
or  party  creed,  in  which  the  less  palatable  facts  are  not 
concealed,  to  any  roseate  account  written  by  an  inter- 
ested hand.  If  it  is  sometimes  necessary  in  the  course 
of  the  argument  to  say  hard  things  of  the  British 
soldier,  they  too  will  be  the  first  to  recognise  that  they 
are  not  said  in  detraction,  and  do  not  lessen  in  any 
degree  that  profound  admiration  for  his  astonishing 
qualities  which  every  officer  feels  who  has  fought  by 
his  side. 

The  Consciousness  of  Empire. 

In  what  spirit,  then,  must  this  business  of  reconstruc- 
tion be  faced  ?    That  it  will  be  faced  by  a  universal 
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enthusiasm  for  good  on  all  sides  is  self-e'vident,  but  this 
very  enthusiasm  brings  in  its  train  the  need  for  cool  and 
dispassionate  reasoning  in  the  selection  and  working 
out  of  method.  The  old  fight  for  breadth  of  vision  is 
won ;  if  the  war  has  wrought  naught  else,  it  has  at  least 
taught  the  nation  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
exhortation  "  to  think  imperially."  It  is  no  longer 
merely  necessary  for  England  to  think  of  and  for  the 
Empire.  The  Empire  must  think  of  and  for  the  Empire 
as  an  Empire.  We  must  learn — have,  in  fact,  already 
half-learnt — to  decentralise  our  consciousness  of  Empire 
even  when  centralising  its  broader  organisation. 

Its  Expression. 

What  is  the  concrete  expression  of  this  conscious- 
ness of  Empire  ?  It  is  to  provide  in  every  part  of  our 
great  commonwealth  of  nations  a  place  for  each  and 
every  individual,  no  matter  what  his  social  status,  his 
innate  capabilities,  or  his  education,  in  which  he  may 
prosper,  and  which  he  may  fill  to  the  best  advantage 
to  himself  and  to  the  State.  If  such  a  place  be  found 
for  him — and,  as  a  citizen  of  no  mean  Empire,  he  has  a 
right  to  expect  it — and  if  access  to  that  place  is  made 
easy  of  attainment,  he  will  rind  naturally  all  those 
qualities  that  we  class  under  the  generic  name  of 
British  not  only  alive  in  him,  but  of  sturdy  growth, 
and  will,  in  his  turn,  give  them  expression  in  willing 
service  to  the  State.  This  is  the  true  answer  to  those 
disruptive  forces  of  which  we  have  spoken  ,  it  sets  in 
opposition  to  their  desire  to  destroy,  a  will  to  build. 
Our  fathers  may  have  wrought  faultily,  but  much  that 
they  built  is  worthy  to  endure.  It  is  our  duty,  it  may 
be,  to  alter,  but  also  to  strengthen,  and  to  lay  the  basis 
for  the  Empire's  future  in  justice  and,  as  far  as  may  be, 
a  fair  opportunity  for  all. 

The  duty  of  making  emigration  possible  for  an  ex- 
soldier  comes  under  this  wide  conception.  In  the 
soldier's  slang,  it  is  "  up  to  "  the  nation  to  make  the 
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process  simple,  easy,  and  cheap.  The  tide  must  thus 
be  made  to  flow  to  our  own  lands  rather  than  to  others 
as  the  undoubtedly  alternative  El  Dorado  of  South 
America.  No  single  scheme  can  do  this.  Use  must 
be  made  of  all  those  existing  societies  and  institutions 
which  have  in  past  years  maae  a  study  of  how  to  help 
the  emigrant.  By  that  means  the  bulk  of  the  problem 
may  be  sufficiently  diminished  to  allow  the  State  to 
formulate  a  workable  scheme  for  the  remainder.  Let 
us  now  look  at  the  present  position  of  affairs  to  see 
how  far  there  is  the  nucleus  of  such  a  scheme  in  what 
has  already  been  accomplished. 

The  Soldier's  View. 

There  are,  it  is  plain,  in  all  this  business  three  parties 
to  consider — the  Home  Country,  the  Colonies,  and  the 
soldiers  (and  their  families)  to  be  transferred.  The 
two  latter,  we  may  take  it,  are  already  aware  of  the 
reciprocal  advantage  they  hope  to  secure.  Among  our 
men  the  soldier  of  the  Overseas  Forces  has  been  an  un- 
conscious missionary  of  emigration.  The  tale  he  has 
to  tell  is  one  of  prosperity  and  of  success.  The  Cana- 
dian, the  Australian,  the  New  Zealander,  and  the  South 
African,  to  mention  them  alone,  each  comes  from  a 
land  where  life  is  more  free  and  prospects  are  wider. 
Even  as  soldiers  they  draw  pay  in  a  ratio  of  five  to  one 
for  the  same  services  rendered.  The  English  N.C.O. 
and  private  is  not  slow  of  wit.  He  sees  that  the  settlers 
of  yesterday  are  the  contented  farmers  and  merchants 
of  to-day,  and  his  immediate  desire  is  to  emulate  their 
rise  to  independence.  If  there  were  no  special  offers 
on  the  part  of  the  Colonies,  it  is  certain  that  he  would 
still  endeavour  in  a  great  many  cases  to  achieve  that 
result  on  his  own  initiative.  When  the  fact  of  the 
Colonies'  generous  offer  becomes  known  as  in  due  course 
it  will  become  widely  known,  the  effect  will  be  to  turn 
his  aspiration  into  a  demand  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 
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The  Offer  oj  the  Colonies. 

It  is  the  work  of  Sir  Rider  Haggard,  who  made  an 
Imperial  tour  with  this  aim,  that  the  same  opportuni- 
ties are  being  offered  by  all  the  Colonies  to  British  ex- 
soldiers  as  to  their  own  returned  men.  These  offers, 
discussed  in  a  later  chapter,  are  now  set  out  as  detailed 
in  the  leaflets  of  the  Land  Settlement  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

Canada 

Prairie  Provinces :  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and 
Alberta. — The  Dominion  Government  propose  to  grant 
free,  to  suitable  and  approved  ex-Service  men  (including 
those  engaged  in  active  service  in  the  Military  or  Naval 
Forces  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  any  of  the  self-governing 
British  Dominions  in  the  war),  and  to  widows  of  such 
ex-Service  men,  160  acres  each  of  Crown  lands.  In 
addition,  a  loan  of  from  £300  to  £500  will  be  advanced 
to  each  settler  entering  upon  his  holding,  the  money  to 
be  expended  as  the  Settlement  Board  may  see  fit  to 
direct  for  the  necessary  equipment  of  his  farm,  the  loan 
to  constitute  a  first  charge  on  the  homestead,  and 
advanced  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  repayable  within 
fifteen  years,  though  the  first  payment  may  be  deferred 
for  the  first  two  or  three  years. 

Applications  for  land  and  loan  must  receive  the 
approval  of  the  Homestead  Settlement  Board,  and 
must  have  sufficient  farm  training  before  being  con- 
sidered eligible.  For  this  purpose  the  Government 
will  provide  training  for  prospective  settlers,  either  on 
the  Demonstration  Farms  of  the  Dominion  or  the  three 
Provincial  Governments  in  Western  Cai^da,  or  by 
placing  them  with  good  and  progressive  farmers  for 
employment  at  the  current  rate  of  wages. 

In  the  case,  however,  of  thoroughly  practical  farmers 
who  are  able  to  satisfy  the  Board  of  their  reasonable 
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ability  to  enter  upon  the  land  at  once  and  to  undertake 
to  conduct  operations  successfully,  either  because  of 
their  experience  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  Canada, 
arrangements  will  be  made  to  proceed  with  the  settle- 
ment without  delay. 

Ontario. — The  Government  is  now  establishing  an 
agricultural  training  depot  for  ex-Service  men  on  an 
experimental  farm  at   Monteith,   where  comfortable 
accommodation  and  board  will  be  provided  and  a 
reasonable  wage  paid  for  work  done  during  training. 
When  a  sufficient  number  of  men  have  satisfied  the 
superintendent  that  they  are  suitable  settlers,  a  farm 
colony  will  be  established.    The  colony  will  be  under 
a  competent  superintendent,  who  will  advise  the  settler 
upon  such  work  as  may  be  essential  to  him,  the  men 
being  housed  and  cared  for  at  the  central  community. 
Farms  of  not  more  than  80  acres  will  be  allotted  to 
each  settler  free,  and  £100  will  be  advanced  for  the 
purchase  of  stock,  repayable  in  twenty  years  at  6  per 
cent.,  commencing  three  years  from  the  date  of  occupa- 
tion.   Houses,  stock,  and  implements  will  be  kept  at 
headquarters  for  the  use  of  settlers  on  generous  terms. 
A  schoolhouse  and  public  building  will  be  erected  and 
the  social  side  of  life  provided  for,  and  provision  will 
also  be  made  at  an  early  date  for  married  men  to  have 
their   families   with    them.     Returned   soldiers   with 
experience  will  be  employed  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the 
colony. 

Soldiers  desiring  to  take  up  fruit-farming  and  chicken- 
raising  will  be  given  free  instruction  at  the  public 
institutions  in  the  province. 

British  Columbia. — According  to  recent  reports  from 
this  province,  the  Government  is  considering  plans  for 
the  community  settlement  of  returned  Canadian  and 
British  ex-Service  men,  but  no  definite  policy  has  yet 
been  adopted.  To  judge  from  a  Report  drawn  up  by 
the  Provincial  Commission  appointed  by  the  Military 
Hospitals  Commission,  Ottawa,  favourable  terms  are 
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likely  to  be  offered  to  suitable  men  of  the  above  class, 
and  to  officers  of  both  Services. 

Quebec. — The  Government  offer  lots  of  ioo  acres  at 
$30.00  per  lot,  payable  in  five  years  and  on  easy  condi- 
tions of  settlement. 


Australia 

The  Governments  of  the  Commonwealth  and  States 
have  agreed  that,  subject  to  certain  prior  claims  of 
returned  Australian  soldiers,  British  soldiers  and  sailors 
are  equally  eligible  with  Australians  to  settle  on  the 
land  in  Australia.  It  has  been  decided  to  constitute 
the  Soldiers'  Settlement  Board,  consisting  of  a  Minister 
from  each  State  and  a  Minister  representing  the 
Commonwealth,  and  to  recommend  to  this  Board  that 
the  maximum  advance  on  improvements  should  be 
£500  (the  improvements  to  include  fencing,  clearing 
and  cultivation,  erection  of  house,  general  improve- 
ments, implements  and  stock),  the  rate  of  interest  to 
he  charged  being  3^  per  cent,  for  the  first  year,  rising 
by  \  per  cent,  each  year  up  to  the  cost  price  of  the 
money,  in  the  terms  of  the  agreement  adopted  by  the 
Conference  held  in  February,  1916. 

Conditions  in  each  State  vary,  but  generally  the 
terms  are  more  than  liberal. 

Queensland. — A  Bill  has  been  passed  by  the  State 
Parliament  to  acquire  lands  suitable  for  discharged 
soldiers,  and  the  Government  propose  to  make  this  land 
available  under  a  perpetual  lease,  no  deposit  being 
necessary  or  any  rent  demanded  for  the  first  three  years. 
The  details  of  the  excellent  offer  made  by  this  Govern- 
ment are  given  in  Leaflet  No.  XI. 

Western  Australia. — The  Government  are  at  present 
granting  Homestead  Farms  to  new  settlers,  whilst  for 
British  and  Australian  ex-Service  men  and  dependents 
of  deceased  soldiers  suitable  land  is  to  be  provided, 
accompanied  by  the  following  special  features: 
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(a)  Liberal  advances  through  the  Agricultural  Bank 
at  cost,  plus  reasonable  working  charges  and  under 
special  terms  of  repayment,  against  improvements, 
stock,  and  implements. 

(b)  The  establishment  of  a  "  Repatriation  Fund  "  for 
making  advances,  with  or  without  interest,  apart  from 
those  referred  to  in  paragraph  (a)  for  maintenance,  by 
way  of  general  assistance  to  returned  soldiers  and  their 
families. 

(c)  "  Ameliorative  aid "  for  maintaining  returned 
soldiers,  etc.,  until  their  lands  become  sufficiently  pro- 
ductive is  to  be  granted  by  the  Western  Australian 
Branch  of  the  British  Red  Cross  Society. 

Western  Australia  is  arranging  to  settle  on  her  lands 
by  the  end  of  1918  some  8,830  ex  soldiers  and  sailors, 
as  under : 

Wheat  lands  and  mixed  farming     . .  . .     8,000  men 

Dairying,  fruit-growing,  and  intense  culture        850    ,, 

The  advances  necessary  for  improvements,  etc.,  are 
expected  to  amount  to  £500  each. 

The  Government  are  providing  educational  facilities 
for  disabled  soldiers  in  certain  branches  of  industry 
through  existing  channels,  and  the  local  War  Council 
has  already  established  a  scheme  for  training  men  in 
poultry-farming,  etc. 

The  question  of  training  disabled  men  who  are  un- 
suited  to  work  on  the  land  is  receiving  attention  at 
the  hands  of  the  Government,  who  are  collecting  full 
information  from  institutions  established  in  England, 
France,  and  elsewhere. 

Victoria. — A  Bill  to  make  provision  for  the  settle- 
ment of  ex-Service  men  was  before  the  State  Parlia- 
ment last  session,  but  time  did  not  admit  of  its  being 
finally  dealt  with.  The  measure,  which  provides, 
among  other  things,  for  the  establishment  of  training 
farms  and  for  rents  or  instalments  being  postponed  for 
the  first  three  years  of  occupation,  will,  in  all  prob- 
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ability,  be  reintroduced  shortly.  In  the  meantime 
settlement  is  proceeding  under  existing  legislation. 

New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia  are  also  devis- 
ing schemes  in  connection  with  their  irrigated  and  other 
areas,  which  are  later  dealt  with  in  detail. 

Tasmania.  — "  The  Government  of  Tasmania  will 
provide  land,  and  organise  the  settlement  of  at  least 
three  hundred  British  soldiers  in  orcharding  and  agricul- 
tural areas."  This  is  the  promise  given  to  Sir  Rider 
Haggard  during  his  mission,  but  the  details  of  this 
scheme  have  not  yet  come  to  hand,  although  we  hope 
to  receive  them  shortly. 

New  Zealand. 

"  A  scheme  has  been  formed  whereby  returned 
soldiers  may  become  settlers  on  small  holdings.  Land 
is  divided  up  and  located  by  ballot  to  applicants,  who 
have  the  choice  of  different  tenures.  Advances  up  to 
£500  to  each  soldier  settling  on  the  land  may  be  made 
by  the  Government  on  the  security  of  improvements, 
and  for  providing  fencing  materials,  seeds,  stock, 
implements,  etc. ,  and  erection  of  buildings.  Preference 
is  given  to  discharged  soldiers  who  have  been  members 
of  the  New  Zealand  Expeditionary  Force,  or  to  any 
discharged  soldier  who  has  served  in  an  Expeditionary 
Force  raised  outside  New  Zealand,  provided  such 
soldier  was  before  the  war  a  bona-fide  resident  in  New 
Zealand." 

South  Africa. 

No  definite  proposals  have  been  received  from  the 
Union  Government,  although  it  has  been  notified  by 
the  Minister  of  Lands  that  this  question  is  being  borne 
in  mind,  and  the  Union  Government  hope  to  arrive  at 
some  definite  arrangement  at  no  distant  date  whereby 
this  highly  important  question  could  be  treated  in  a 
satisfactory  manner. 
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We  give  the  following  three  private  offers,  which  are 
specially  suited  for  men  with  capital : 

The  British  South  Africa  Company  have  offered 
500,000  acres  of  land,  half  of  which  will  be  in  Southern 
and  half  in  Northern  Rhodesia,  for  the  settlement  of 
men  from  Overseas  who  have  served  in  the  war.  The 
land,  which  will  be  cut  up  into  farms,  roughly  of  from 
500  to  2,000  acres  each,  according  to  quality  and  situa- 
tion, will  be  granted  free,  but  will  be  subject  to  pay- 
ment of  a  small  annual  quit-rent.  The  amount  of 
capital  that  would  be  required  to  settle  should  not  be 
less  than  £1,000. 

The  North  Charterland  Exploration  Company  (1910), 
Ltd.,  has  offered  ten  farms  of  a  thousand  acres  apiece 
at  the  low  price  of  is.  3d.  an  acre,  subject  to  a  moderate 
quit-rent,  suitable  for  growing  tobacco  and  cotton. 
Capital  required  would  not  be  less  than  £700. 

Sundays  River  Settlement. — This  is  a  private  offer  of 
land  by  the  Directors  of  the  Cape  Sundays  River  Settle- 
ment, Ltd.  Sir  Rider  Haggard  thoroughly  recommends 
the  estate  in  his  Report  to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
(pp.  5  and  54  to  58).  The  land  is  irrigated  and  lies  in 
the  valley  of  the  well-known  Sundays  River,  near  Port 
Elizabeth.  Among  the  Directors  are  Sir  Percy  Fitz- 
patrick,  the  Right  Hon.  R.  E.  Prothero,  and  Mr.  H. 
Trustram  Eve.  The  latter  will  show  plans  and  give 
any  information  by  appointment  at  45,  Parliament 
Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  The  Settlement  is  perhaps 
more  suitable  for  retired  officers,  but  men  of  other 
ranks  with  capital  will  be  welcomed.  The  Directors 
are  making  a  special  offer  to  officers  and  men  and  their 
dependents  at  approximately  half  values,  and  combined 
offers  from  friends  will  be  favourably  dealt  with. 
Areas  have  been  set  aside  for  this  purpose,  with  a  total 
acreage  of  1,000  to  2,000  acres,  and  the  Company  will 
build  houses,  asking  about  £100  each,  attached  to 
holdings  of  about  20  acres.  The  approximate  price  of 
land  and  house  is  £35  per  acre,  which  can  be  paid  off  in 
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instalments.  The  land  is  cleared,  and  will  be  ploughed. 
There  is  a  railway-station  on  the  estate.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  Directors  is  to  attract  white  settlers,  and  to 
strain  every  nerve  in  their  behalf.  The  climate  is  very 
good,  and  profits  from  lucerne  and  citrus  fruits  are 
immediately  possible. 

The  Home  Government. 

The  most  casual  reading  of  these  offers  suggests 
widespread  possibilities,  and  a  closer  examination 
reveals  the  brilliant  prospects  that  await  the  soldier 
colonist  if  he  is  the  man  to  grasp  the  opportunity  and 
make  it  his  own.  But  for  the  promise  to  be  filled  on  any 
large  scale  action  is  necessary  by  the  third  party  to  the 
contract,  the  Home  Government,  which  brings  us  to  a 
consideration  of  what  that  Government  has  so  far  done. 

And  here  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  that  there  seems 
little  justification  for  those  who  complain  at  the  small 
amount  so  far  accomplished  by  the  Government  in  this 
matter.  In  the  middle  of  a  war,  the  end  of  which  no 
man  can  certainly  foresee,  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  expect  any  Government  to  frame  a  cast-iron  solu- 
tion for  a  problem  of  this  magnitude,  still  less  to  publish 
its  plans  and  intentions.  So  far  as  recognition  of  the 
subject  is  concerned,  that  has  been  given;  a  Committee, 
known  from  its  Chairman,  Lord  Tennyson,  as  the 
Tennyson  Committee,  has  heard  evidence  and  published 
the  result  of  its  labours.  It  is  true  that  this  Report 
does  not  go  far.  Beyond  the  recommendation  to  create 
a  Minister  of  Migration  certain  minor  suggestions,  and 
the  tabulation  of  useful  information,  no  definite  result 
is  to  be  drawn  from  the  Report.  But  it  is  a  beginning, 
and  on  the  whole  it  appears  better  that  the  Commission 
should  have  taken  this  tentative  and  non-committal 
attitude  rather  than  have  raised  hopes  which  could  not 
have  been  gratified,  or  given  official  backing  to  schemes 
of  the  merits  of  which  they  had  hardly  sufficient  in- 
formation to  judge. 
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A  Criticism. 

Certain  aspects  of  the  Report — those  that  deal  with 
finance,  shipping,  etc. — are  discussed  later.  There  is 
no  intention  here  of  making  particular  points.  But  if 
there  is  any  general  criticism  to  be  made  of  the  Report 
it  is  that  the  Commissioners  in  one  respect  ran  away 
from  the  logical  outcome  of  their  own  conclusion.  If 
the  subject  is  to  be  so  great  a  part  of  Imperial  policy  in 
the  future  that  a  Minister  of  Migration  will  be  neces- 
sary (and  few  who  have  studied  the  subject  can  avoid 
that  conclusion),  there  is  a  plain  necessity  for  organised 
and  elaborate  system.  To  suggest,  as  the  Report  seems 
to  suggest  in  certain  phrases,  that  all  that  is  required 
is  to  afford  a  free  passage  to  the  intending  settler,  if 
approved  of,  to  any  part  of  the  Empire  he  may  choose, 
hardly  meets  the  case.  Such  a  process  could  easily 
be  handled  by  authorities  already  in  existence.  There 
would  be  no  need  for  a  Minister  of  Migration  if  the 
soldier  colonist  is  to  be  treated  in  this  way  as  a  mere 
individual,  not  different,  except  in  the  matter  of  an 
assisted  passage,  from  any  emigrant  before  the  war. 

The  Soldier  not  an  Ordinary  Emigrant. 

But  the  essence  of  the  case  for  a  Ministry  is  that  the 
soldier  is  not  the  same  as  an  ordinary  emigrant — that 
in  some  respects  he  is  likely  to  be  a  much  more  useful 
emigrant  to  the  Empire  than  the  average  emigrant, 
and  in  some  respects  he  suffers  from  special  disabilities 
as  compared  with  the  latter.  The  difference  is  not  one 
of  quantity  only,  but  one  of  quality,  and  for  this  reason 
special  organisation  is  necessary,  and  special  people  to 
make  the  subject  their  own  and  handle  it  on  a  clear 
line  of  policy  and  on  a  system. 

Observe  that  the  question  is  not  whether  migration 
shall  take  place  or  not,  for  the  demand  will  be  so  strong 
as  to  create  some  means.  It  is  whether  the  soldier 
colonist  must  go  out  as  an  individual  in  the  old  hap- 
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hazard  way,  or  whether  he  goes  out  as  a  unit  of  an 
organisation,  in  the  full  knowledge  that  he  is  a  valuable 
member  of  a  community,  as  such  helped  at  every  stage 
of  his  journey  till  such  time  as  he  is  able  to  stand  firmly 
upon  his  feet. 

The  nature  of  an  organisation  of  this  kind,  its  scope, 
its  methods  of  working  and  control,  its  relative  posi- 
tion with  the  Colonial  authorities,  its  dependence  on 
and  its  value  to"  the  existing  economic  and  commercial 
systems,  it  is  the  object  of  this  book  to  suggest. 

The  Soldier  Colonist  must  be  a  Free  Man. 

One  further  point  may  be  raised  and  summarily 
dealt  with  to  conclude  this  chapter.  What  is  the 
general  nature  of  such  an  organisation  ?  It  may  be 
entirely  military,  and  become  operative  before  full 
demobilisation;  it  may  be  entirely  civilian,  and  wait 
for  the  soldier's  return  to  ordinary  citizenship;  or  it 
may  combine  the  best  features  of  either  system,  and  so 
be  accessible  to  both  the  discharged  soldier  and  the 
soldier  awaiting  release.  To  make  it  entirely  civilian 
will  be  to  throw  away  the  enormous  advantages  of 
collated  classified  and  tabulated  information  concerning 
the  individual  to  be  dealt  with  on  the  very  subjects 
where  information  is  needed,  of  health  and  capabilities, 
for  example ;  to  the  men  it  will  mean  leaving  a  system 
and  routine  that  they  know  and  appreciate  for  one  to 
which  they  will  be  quite  unaccustomed. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  make  it  entirely  military  will 
mean  the  triumph  of  bureaucracy  and  the  continuance 
of  a  discipline  that  has  always  been  foreign  to  the 
English  temperament,  though  shouldered  willingly  for 
the  needs  of  effective  military  action.  A  scheme  com- 
bining the  efficiency  and  method  of  the  Army  with  the 
freedom  and  business  sense  of  civilian  action  is  alone 
possible.  Nothing  else  will  be  true  to  the  spirit  in 
which  we  have  fought  the  war,  and  achieve  that  group- 
ing of  free  men  at  which  we  wish  to  aim. 


,       CHAPTER  II 
HISTORICAL    PARALLELS 

Systematic  Colonisation.      t 

We  are  now  brought  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of 
systematic  colonisation.  Is  such  a  thing  possible  ? 
Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  organisation  can  in  this 
matter  take  the  place  of  individual  initiative  ?  Above 
all,  can  soldiers  be  turned  into  good  colonists  ?  These 
and  kindred  questions  immediately  suggest  themselves. 
The  case  could  be  argued  strictly  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  materials  that  we  have  at  disposal.  With 
modern  methods,  it  might  be  said,  we  have  taken  the 
ordinary  civilian  and  turned  him  into  a  soldier  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time  and  with  surprisingly  few 
failures.  If  it  is  possible  to  take  a  man  from  the  desk 
or  bench  and  turn  him  into  a  bomber,  teach  him  to 
drive  a  tank,  or  to  manage  a  horse  in  a  battery,  there 
should  be  little  more  difficulty  in  teaching  him  the  art 
of  agriculture  or  some  other  pursuit  useful  in  the 
Colonies.  This  is,  indeed,  probably  not  beyond  the 
scope  of  a  common-sense  and  practical  scheme,  and  the 
subject  is  dealt  with  fully  on  later  pages.  The  argu- 
ment does  not,  however,  touch  the  main  point,  which 
lies  deeper.  It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  getting  the 
soldier  colonist  to  acquire  the  requisite  skill  as  of 
devising  an  organisation  which  is  going  to  affect  his 
whole  life  profoundly  in  such  a  fashion  that  he  will 
welcome  it  and  become  its  upholder. 
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The  Value  of  History. 

A  study  of  history  can  alone  tell  how  far  this  is 
possible.  Granted  that  there  has  never  been  an 
attempt  on  so  large  a  scale  at  systematic  colonisation, 
it  may  yet  be  said  that  the  major  part  of  colonisation 
has  been  organised  attempts,  and  it  is  entirely  possible 
by  studying  them  to  see  the  dangers  that  must  be  met, 
the  mistakes  that  have  been  made — in  a  word,  the 
conditions  of  success  and  failure  in  all  such  enterprises. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  no  book  of  history  so  far 
written  dealing  v\ith  this  specific  subject,  nor  is  it 
possible  in  a  book  of  this  nature  to  treat  it  exhaustively. 
The  utmost  that  can  be  done,  then,  here  is  to  take  some 
of  the  outstanding  incidents  and  to  show  how  invariably 
their  history  teaches  the  same  lessons. 

If  it  be  objected  that  modern  life  is  so  different  in 
character  from  the  life  of  the  past  that  any  lessons 
drawn  from  history  may  easily  prove  illusive,  the 
answer  must  be  made  that  this  is  less  the  case  in  this 
subject  than  in  any  other.  Groups  of  colonists  coming 
to  virgin  soil  which  they  have  to  improve  and  make 
valuable  are  confronted  with  much  the  same  difficulties 
now  that  they  have  ever  been  since  civilisation  existed 
in  Greece  or  Rome.  It  is  true  that  we  have  made  the 
world  a  little  smaller,  and  thus  made  entrance  to  and 
exit  from  their  work  a  little  easier.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  man  of  to-day  will  rightly  aim  at  a  higher  standard 
of  life  than  any  dreamed  of  in  past  days,  and  by  the 
aid  of  railways  and  improved  tools  and  science  he  may 
count  on  ultimately  arriving  at  that  higher  standard. 
Similarly,  it  is  unthinkable  for  economic  reasons  that 
colonies  should  now  be  planted  down  beyond  the  range 
of  railways.  But  the  man,  jor  rather  the  group,  will 
still  have  to  face  the  same  difficulties  in  the  early 
stages:  the  years  of  comparative  isolation  and  hard 
work,  the  period  which  must  elapse  before  the  land  is 
brought  from  its  unimproved  state  to  remunerative 
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bearing.  There  will  still  be  kindred  temptations  to 
lure  the  less  determined  away  from  the  settlement,  and 
the  faint-hearted  ready  to  abandon  the  prize  when  it 
is  half  won. 

The  Group  System. 

The  last  paragraph  has  spoken  of  groups,  and  it  may 
be  as  well  to  say  here  that  groups  of  some  form  must 
necessarily  be  a  feature  of  any  colonisation  that  is 
systematic.  What  is  known  as  the  group  system  is 
generally  admitted  to  be  the  most  successful  form  of 
breaking  new  land.  If  it  is  the  most  efficient  method 
on  the  practical  side,  it  is  almost  the  only  possible  on 
the  legislative.  You  cannot  legislate  for  individuals. 
You  can  and  may  with  success  direct  the  operations  of 
formed  bodies  with  their  assent.  This  point,  again, 
must  be  discussed  later.  It  is  at  any  rate  with  the 
history  of  such  groups  that  we  are  now  concerned. 

The  only  records  that  are  germane  to  our  purpose 
are,  of  course,  those  of  quite  recent  eras;  even  the 
numerous  and  suggestive  enterprises  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  must  be  passed  over  with  no  mention  or  com- 
ment save  that  the  obiter  dictum  of  Tacitus  upon  a 
typical  attempt  at  colonisation  is  prised  from  its  setting 
to  adorn  the  title. 

Unsystematic  Colonisation. 

The  history  of  true  military  colonisation  is  the 
strongest  sidelight  on  the  record  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
nations  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  No  nation  has 
survived,  save  in  story,  that  has  not  followed  conquest 
by  this  form  of  ordered  settlement;  no  nation  has 
perished  that  has  successfully  done  so.  The  reason  is 
not  far  to  seek.  The  leaving  of  individual  soldiers,  or 
groups  of  soldiers,  to  glut  their  own  fortunes  on  the 
acquired  land  has  led  in  every  instance  to  a  swift  inter- 
marriage with  the  woman  native  to  the  soil,  which,  in 
its  turn,  has  been  followed  by  a  gradual,  though  not 
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slow,  absorption  of  the  husband  into  the  tribe,  or,  at 
least,  the  tribal  habits  of  the  wife.  The  second  genera- 
tion has  had  no  impulse  of  loyalty  to  the  original 
paternal  nation,  and  in  time  the  fruits  of  this  casual 
settlement  have  been  but  the  exchange  of  one  set  of 
conditions,  in  nearly  all  cases  superior,  for  another,  in 
corresponding  ratio  inferior.  The  progress  of  the  Greek 
from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Hydaspes  has,  in  this  way, 
remained  as  but  the  local  colour  of  many  a  Grecian 
Odyssey ;  the  conquests  of  Alexander  are  to-day  but  the 
happy  hunting-ground  of  the  archaeologists  of  art 
searching  for  Grecian  tendencies  in  the  fragments  of 
the  decorative  works  of  Bactrian  craftsmen.  The 
Roman  did  not,  as  a  general  rule,  colonise  by  settle- 
ments; he  colonised  by  garrisons:  a  very  different  thing. 
The  only  real  instance  of  their  indulging  in  the  true 
colonisation  would  appear  to  be  that  of  the  Danube 
Legions  who  remained  for  many  centuries  the  sure 
shield  of  the  Eastern  Empire  against  the  onslaughts  of 
the  Transdanube  Goth,  till  Byzantium  betrayed  the 
trust.  Even  the  Gothic  attempts  to  colonise  a  con- 
quered Italy,  which  survive  to-day  in  racial  traits,  have 
left  no  other  monument  of  prosperity  than  the  repeated 
history  of  a  lack  of  organisation  leading  to  absorption. 
The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonisers  fared  no  better ; 
the  hosts  of  Coites  and  Pizarro  were  allowed  to  mingle 
with  the  coloured  races,  to  degenerate  at  last  into  the 
generations  of  Latin  half-breeds. 

Historical  Attempts  at  System. 
Such  is  the  record  of  unsystematic  colonisation;  it 
is  not  an  encouraging  one.  It  must  not  be  assumed, 
however,  that  organised  effort  has  always  fared  better ; 
it  has  not;  but  where  it  has  failed  the  failure  can  be 
traced  to  a  weakness  or  breakdown  in  the  organisation 
that  has  allowed  exterior  events  to  prove  the  master 
of  interior  endeavour. 
/ 
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The  French  Canadians. 

English  colonisation  is  our  real  concern,  but  the 
French  King  who  sent  to  Canada  "  nobles  and  farmers, 
priests  and  soldiers  .  .  .  also  ship-loads  of  women  for 
wives,  even  providing  dowries  for  them,"  that  King  who 
disbanded  many  of  his  regiments  to  settle  them  sys- 
tematically on  the  land,  deserves  our  thought.  The 
racial  solidarity  that  has  survived  amongst  the  French 
Canadians  through  the  British  conquest  and  years  of 
British  rule  is  the  measure  of  his  success  that  all  modern 
experiment  must  strive  to  emulate. 

What  is  a  Military  Colony  ? 

ft  may  be  well  to  define  here  the  term  "  military 
colony  "  as  it  will  be  used.  In  general  histories  the 
words  appear  to  be  freely  used  to  convey  either  or  both 
of  two  similar  but  distinct  conceptions.  A  writer  of  the 
type  of  Fortescue  will  interpret  it  in  its  meaning  of  a 
colony  drawn  direct  from  the  Army — that  is,  a  colony 
of  military  men  either  retaining  or  discarding  their 
military  organisation  and  discipline ;  on  the  other  hand, 
historians  of  the  "mould  of  Doyle  and  Bradley  are  apt 
to  use  the  phrase  when  speaking  of  a  community  whose 
existence  continued  under  or  depended  upon  the  use  of 
trms.  As  will  be  seen  later,  the  number  of  the  earlier 
colonies  who  lived  in  this  state  was  so  great  that  the 
term  no  longer  remains  a  distinction.  It  will  be  in  the 
first  sense,  then,  that  the  term  "  military  colony  "  will 
be  used,  as  conveying  the  idea  of  a  group  of  settlers 
having  either  its  nucleus  or  its  entire  membership  drawn 
from  the  Service,  the  continued  existence  of  which  as  a 
body  under  arms  or  the  reverse  does  not  affect  the 
nomenclature. 

Its  Antiquity. 

As  has  been  shown,  the  military  colony  is  of  the  great- 
est antiquity,  and  it  follows  that  when  the  world  was 
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but  a  large  and  informal,  but  by  no  means  unpopular, 
arena  the  early  settlement  of  this  nature  were  either 
in  hostile  surroundings  or  in  friendly  country  that 
might  at  any  moment  and  with  little  warning  become 
hostile.  They  were  compelled  under  such  circum- 
stances to  retain  an  almost  strict  military  formation. 
Instances  of  this  nature  of  organisation  appear  in  every 
age  of  colonisation  down  to  so  recent  a  period  as  the 
'eighties  and  'nineties.  The  various  settlements  in 
Basutoland  and  Bechuanaland  are,  by  the  way,  typical 
examples  of  that  class,  civilian  in  conception  and  in 
intent,  of  the  group  colony  loosely  termed  "  military," 
spoken  of  above.  These  groups  are  quite  as  necessary 
to-day  as  ever  they  were  in  those  parts  of  the  globe, 
East  and  West  Africa,  for  example,  where  the  native 
population  may  still  prove  troublesome;  having,  as  an 
outside  impetus  to  close  fellowship,  the  need  that  their 
members  should  "  hang  together  "  for  defence,  they 
will  still,  no  doubt,  prove  als  successful  as  in  the  past, 
but,  to  reiterate  and  enforce  the  point,  they  need  not  be 
necessarily  military  groups  in  the  term's  true  sense. 

There  are  also  many  such  instances  as  the  Porcupine 
Settlement,  that  are  military  colonies  beyond  dispute, 
but  that  are  not  organised  as  such.  They  are  formed 
by  simply  taking  a  number  of  soldiers,  discharged  after 
a  war,  and  giving  to  them  a  territory  to  cultivate,  with 
the  pious  hope  that  the  gift  will  remove  their  affairs 
from  the  nation's  hands  for  ever;  of  this  kind  of  slip- 
shod colonisation  England  must  never  again  be  guilty 
if  that  new  era,  so  much  desired,  is  to  be  attained. 

Early  English  Efforts. 

The  most  classic  instance  of  organised  colonisation  in 
our  annals  is  the  sailing  out  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to 
found  a  new  State  in  the  then  distant  land  of  New 
England.  As  early  as  1577  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  had 
attained  a  patent  of  colonisation  for  the  new  lands, 
giving  him  full  administrative  rights  over  all  land 
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within  200  hundred  leagues  from  his  point  of  settle- 
ment and  binding  him  in  no  way  as  to  site.  Armed  with 
this  patent,  he  made  two  attempts  to  found  a  colony, 
but  in  each  case  a  lack  of  discipline  caused  the  venture 
to  end  in  a  speedy  failure,  though  all  appliances  for  a 
trading  station  and  a  permanent  settlement  were  taken 
out.  Raleigh  appears  to  have  had  schemes  more 
definite  and  practical  than  had  Gilbert,  and,  backed  by 
a  similar  patent,  was  responsible  between  1584  and 
1587  for  two  groups  of  settlements  being  founded  after 
an  initial  survey  of  the  territory  by  Amidas  and  Barlow. 
Each  group  had  a  definite  system  of  leadership,  and  the 
second  included  fourteen  women  amongst  its  total  of 
150.  The  first  one  came  to  grief  through  a  weariness 
of  native  warfare,  a  constant  menace  that  even  the 
skill  of  Ralph  Lane,  a  Lieutenant  of  Sir  Richard  Gren- 
ville's,  the  original  commander  of  the  expedition,  could 
not  wholly  abate ;  the  second,  commanded  by  a  civilian, 
failed  owing  to  the  diversion  of  a  relief  fleet  by  the 
alarm  of  a  Spanish  invasion  of  England.  In  each  case 
the  fundamental  cause  of  disaster  was  that  the  pioneers 
of  the  movement  failed  to  realise  that  a  young 
colony  needs  both  a  large  expenditure  of  temporally 
unproductive  capital  and  a  steady  reinforcement  of 
men  and  materials,  or,  in  other  words,  that  both  its 
birth  and  its  growth  need  the  most  careful  organisation. 

A  Change  of  Spirit. 

In  1606  and  the  succeeding  years  a  very  significant 
change  becomes  apparent  in  the  intent  of  official 
colonisation.  The  Spanish  conception  of  a  colony  as  a 
hunting-ground  for  gold  began  to  disappear  from  the 
English  mind,  and  the  evangelical  view  of  far-flung 
missionary  posts  began  to  fade  in  a  like  ratio.  In  their 
places  sprang  up  a  motive  that  to-day  we  might  call 
Imperial :  the  idea  of  colonisation  as  a  means  of  provid- 
ing prosperous  homes  for  surplus  population,  and  thus 
establishing  new  markets  of  commerce  and  a  new 
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development  of  the  ^-tion's^naval  resources.  Char- 
tered Companies  were  formed,  modelled  on  the  Baltic 
and  East  Indian  ventures,  and  the  whole  procedure 
became  imbued  with  system  and  organisation.  Once 
set  on  the  right  lines,  the  group  system  flourished,  and 
the  Delaware  Settlement,  that  in  1611  worked  under 
the  strict  military  discipline  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  bred 
to  command  in  the  stormy  school  of  the  Netherlands, 
was  able,  by  1619,  to  summon  a  purely  representative 
assembly  under  its  then  Governor,  George  Yeardley. 
Each  plantation  and  each  of  the  counties  into  which 
the  colony  was  divided  returned  two  members  to  this 
assembly,  whose  business  it  was  to  pass  a  system  of 
regulations  adapted  to  the  special  wants  of  the  colony, 
and  supplementing  the  Common  Law  of  England  under 
which  they  lived.  Both  the  settlers  and  their  home 
backers  had  realised,  it  would  seem,  their  distinct  entity 
as  a  community,  and  were  beginning  to  operate  with  a 
long  eye  to  the  future  rather  than  to  immediate  and, 
perhaps,  temporary  profit. 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

This  was  undoubtedly  the  nation's  attitude  when  in 
1620  the  Mayflower  set  sail  from  Plymouth.  The 
history  of  the  religious  persecution  that  gave  to  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  the  impetus  to  emigration  is  too  well 
known  to  bear  repetition  here;  their  organisation  is 
less  widely  understood.  The  refugees  had  fled  first  to 
the  Low  Countries,  where  they  had  been  domiciled  some 
five  or  six  years  before  the  vision  of  the  New  World 
brought  their  representatives  hotfoot  to  England  to 
negotiate  for  their  exodus  from  Europe.  The  refugees 
were  poor,  and  the  delegates  were  forced  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  certain  London  traders  in  order  to 
finance  the  undertaking.  The  site  chosen  was  the 
territory  of  the  Virginian  Company,  but  owing  to  the 
treachery  or  disobedience  of  the  ship-master,  the  group 
was  eventually  landed  in  Cape  Cod  Harbour,  where 
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they  were  left  to  face  the  rigours  of  their  first  winter 
almost  entirely  unprepared.  Under  the  skilful  leader- 
ship of  Edward  Winslow  they  weathered  it  through, 
and  turned  in  the  spring  to  the  real  business  of  liveli- 
hood. Their  organisation  took,  for  the  three  early 
years  of  their  work,  the  form  of  a  co-operative  com- 
mune. The  land  was  tilled  jointly,  the  live-stock  was 
the  property  of  the  whole  community,  and  the  settlers 
worked  under  the  control  of  the  Governor.  In  1623, 
when  material  prosperity  seemed  assured,  each  house- 
hold was  allotted  a  patch  of  corn  land,  and  in  1627, 
two  years  after  their  first  excursion  into  local  export 
of  their  own  produce,  there  was  a  further  dissolution  of 
partnership  and  a  division  of  land  and  live-stock.  The 
position  at  that  time  has  been  compared  to  the  familiar 
medieval  agricultural  communities  of  Europe,  each 
household  having  its  own  plot  of  arable  land,  and  the 
grass  land  being  in  two  portions,  one  common  to  all 
and  the  other  possessed  by  individuals  with  temporary 
rights  of  occupation.  The  miniature  constitution 
which  the  settlers  established  secured  the  passing  of 
laws  by  the  whole  body  of  freemen  and  the  election  of 
a  Governor  and  a  committee  for  the  transaction  of 
judicial  and  executive  affairs. 

Massachusetts. 

Contemporary  to  the  growth  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
Settlement  there  also  came  into  being  a  kindred  colony 
in  Massachusetts,  led  by  John  Winthrop,  a  Suffolk 
squire  of  forty-three  years,  a  graduate  of  Cambridge, 
and  possessed  of  a  mind  that  had  had  a  legal  training. 
Charlestown  had  already  been  established  before  the 
arrival  of  Winthrop  and  his  company,  who  moved  to 
Boston.  These  colonists  had  no  native  menace  to 
trouble  them,  and  within  twelve  months  eight  small 
settlements  had  been  founded  along  the  shores  of 
Boston  Bay.  These  various  townships  were  held 
together  by  a  very  definite  organisation  both  of  in- 
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dustry  and  legislature  much  on  the  lines  of  that  of  the 
Plymouth  settlers.  • 

How  successful  both  these  settlements  proved, 
England  learnt  to  her  cost  in  1761,  as  Germany  is 
learning  to-day. 

What  is  the  purpose,  in  a  consideration  of  soldier 
colonisation,  it  may  be  asked,  of  quoting  at  such  length 
the  story  of  these  early  American  settlements  ?  It 
will  be  realised  on  a  moment's  thought  that  not  only 
is  the  birth  of  modern  systematic  colonisation  en- 
shrined in  their  story,  but  that  the  men  of  whom  it 
tells  are,  though  civilian,  very  much  the  prototype  of 
the  settlers  with  whom  our  scheme  will  have  to  deal. 

This  glimpse  of  the  earliest  attempt  at  organisation 
further  throws  a  valuable  light  on  the  representative 
examples  of  military  colonisation  which  now  come  up 
for  review. 

Canada. 

The  first  British  effort  towards  a  military  colonisa- 
tion of  new  territory  that  seems  worthy  of  special 
notice  is  the  attempt  to  people  the  freshly  gained  land 
of  Canada  after  its  conquest  by  Wolfe.  The  Fraser 
Highlanders  were  actually  disbanded  and  settled  at 
Murray  Bay,  on  the  St.  Lawrence ;  but  since  men  are  but 
the  nucleus  of  a  settlement,  and  no  further  steps  were 
taken  by  the  Home  authorities  to  add  to  it,  in  this  case 
the  whole  scheme,  if  such  a  short-sighted  procedure 
can  be  dignified  by  the  name,  proved  quite  futile,  as 
the  similar  attempts  of  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks 
upon  which  we  have  already  touched.  The  same 
results  followed,  and  the  soldiers  gradually  inter- 
married with  the  French,  already  native  to  the  soil, 
and  were  merged  into  their  nationality. 

The  Attitude  of  the  Army. 

A  slight  encouragement  was  given  to  individual 
officers  of  Wellington's  armies  to  follow  the  Frasers  in 
the  attempts  at  colonisation,  but  the  rank  and  file  were, 
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on  the  contrary,  actively  discouraged  of  any  intention 
of  emigration,  whether  systematised  or  otherwise. 
Regrettable  as  the  fact  is,  the  prevailing  tendency  of 
the  military  authorities,  from  the  time  of  the  Fraser 
Settlement  to  the  opening  of  the  present  war,  has  un- 
doubtedly been  adverse  to  the  control  and  patronage 
of  systematic  colonisation  of  the  men  under  their 
command  or  but  newly  released  from  their  discipline, 
with  the  somewhat  startling  exception  of  the  Govern- 
mental action  of  giving  assisted  emigration  and  land 
grants  to  the  German  Legion  of  the  Crimean  Campaign, 
which,  ironically  enough,  had  never,  by  powder  and 
shot,  assisted  us.  After  the  Boer  War  men,  who  had 
become  to  a  great  degree  acclimatised  to  the  country 
by  three  or  four  years'  rough  service,  were  actually 
brought  back  from  the  land  upon  which  they  were 
eager  to  settle  because  a  bemused  Downing  Street 
would  not,  or  could  not,  arrange  for  their  wives  and 
families  to  be  sent  out  to  them. 

South  Africa. 

The  success  of  the  earlier  and  organised  Boer  settle- 
ments makes  a  bitter  picture.  The  veldt  farmers  who 
composed  the  personnel  of  what  has  come  to  be  known 
as  the  "  Great  Trek  "  remain  the  type  of  the  military 
settler  at  his  raggedest,  but  so  sane  was  their  method 
of  moving  whole  families  in  workable  groups  that  they 
must  evoke  the  admiration  both  of  the  student  and  the 
casual  reader  of  their  history.  The  genius  of  Cecil 
John  Rhodes  was  quick  to  enlarge  on  their  method, 
and  the  defensible,  if  not  military,  settlements  that 
sprang  into  being  under  his  management  emulated  the 
Boer  results  in  Bechuanaland,  Basutoland,  and  the 
territory  that  we  know  now  as  Rhodesia.  The  stupi- 
dity of  a  Dutchman  and  the  impulse  of  a  Scotsman  put 
both  to  the  severe  test  of  arms ;  the  ordeal  but  proved 
the  justification  of  each  set  of  followers  of  the  same 
principle  of  organised  settlement. 
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The  Cossack  System. 

The  colonisation  of  the  Indian  Empire  is  the  history 
of  a  garrison ;  it  is,  also,  because  of  its  peculiar  circum- 
stances, quite  without  our  present  discussion.  The 
history  of  Australasian  colonisation  is  deserving 
special  treatment  of  a  separate  chapter.  Before 
approaching  this,  however,  there  is  one  phase  of  Euro- 
pean effort  that  should  be  dwelt  upon — the  Russian 
Cossack  system.  A  writer  in  the  Morning  Post  of  1903 
gave  a  very  valuable  and  concise  account  of  its  forma- 
tion and  history,  which  cannot  be  bettered,  and  which, 
with  acknowledgments,  is  reproduced  here : 

"  The  origin  of  the  Cossack  system  of  military 
colonies  dates  back  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  vast  tracts  of  land  conquered  from  the 
Kalmucks  were  granted  free  to  Russian  peasants,  on 
the  sole  condition  that  the  Government  should  be  able 
to  call  them  up  to  be  trained  and  to  fight  for  the  Father- 
land. The  districts  first  populated  were  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Don.  .  .  .  Since  then  Cossack  colonies 
have  been,  and  are  being,  established,  until  they  now 
extend  all  through  Siberia  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
Amur  and  the  Ussuri.  They  are  also  being  placed  on 
the  borders  of  Manchuria.  The  various  colonies  are 
self-governing  and  have  parish  councils  called  '  stanizoi,' 
which  regulate  finances,  the  apportionment  of  the  land, 
the  making  of  roads,  etc.  They  have  governors  called 
'  Affamens,'  who  act  as  magistrates  in  time  of  peace 
and  leaders  in  time  of  war.  .  .  .  The  Government  has 
also  made  large  grants  of  land  at  a  nominal  rate  to 
private  Cossacks  to  breed  horses.  As  much  as  200,000 
deciatin — or  more  than  400,000  acres — has  thus  been 
granted  at  two  kopecks  an  acre  for  this  purpose  in  the 
Ural  provinces  alone.  This  produces  a  supply  large 
enough  to  mount  the  whole  Ural  Cossack  Army,  and 
also  a  large  supply  for  the  Regular  Russian  Cavalry." 
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A  Comparison. 

This  is  of  particular  interest  when  one  considers  how 
closely  to  the  Cossack  system  approximated  many  of 
the  systematised  settlements  of  Western  Canada  by 
civilian  groups,  and  the  attempts  at  military  ranching 
by  the  Military  Colonisation  Company  under  Major- 
General  T.  Bland-Strange  (himself  an  authority  on  the 
science  which  the  Company  practised,  and  from  whom 
many  of  these  facts  are  culled),  rendered  abortive  by 
the  jealous  efforts  of  Home  breeders  to  establish  a 
monopoly  of  supply  to  the  British  forces.  As  Major- 
General  Bland-Strange  has  aptly  said,  the  regiment  of 
Strathcona's  Horse  were  the  Cossacks  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  types  of  colony  out- 
lined in  this  book  are  to  be  regarded  as  forcing-grounds 
for  future  armies.  They  will  be  that,  but  only  incident- 
ally so.  Those  men  who  elect  to  take  up  life  in  a  colony 
will  conform  to  their  civic  status  in  their  fulfilment  of 
military  training  as  laid  down  by  that  colony,  as  will 
their  families,  but  their  training  will  be  entirely  sub- 
servient to  their  private  life.  The  military  organisa- 
tion will  be  used  for  the  men's  interests,  not  the  men 
cultivated  for  the  interests  of  the  military  organisation. 
This  we  must  be  prepared  to  reiterate  to  the  point  of 
weariness,  lest  the  events  of  the  immediate  past  pre- 
judice the  vista  of  the  future. 

Advantage  of  Private  Action. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  looking  over  the  history 
of  colonisation,  that  whenever  the  settlement  of  a 
country  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  private  company  it 
has  been  successful,  save  for  the  effects  of  external 
disasters,  known  in  the  legal  terminology  as  "  acts  of 
God";  whenever  it  has  been  left  in  the  hands  of  a 
Government  or  of  the  Services  it  has  been  unsuccessful. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  of  course,  that  the  companies  have 
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thrown  all  their  mental  and  physical  energies  into  the 
care  and  organising  of  the  infant  settlements,  and  have 
approached  the  problems  with  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded with  a  singleness  of  interest  and  a  practicality  of 
sympathy.  The  Government  has  made  of  colonisation  a 
minor  interest  and  a  side-issue,  while  the  Services  have 
never  been  allowed  either  the  time  or  the  facilities  of 
action  to  prove  or  disprove  their  capability  of  handling 
such  a  department  of  statesmanship.  In  all  the 
examples  here  quoted,  and  elsewhere  to  be  found,  the 
Army  has  been  too  busy  fighting  or  recruiting  for  its 
next  war  honestly  to  deal  with  the  needs  of  its  dis 
charged  members,  and  the  few  officers  who  could  so 
have  dealt  with  them  have  been,  unfortunately,  men 
too  true  to  an  old  and  hide-bound  tradition  to  show  the 
political  initiative  necessary  to  overcome  official  inertia. 
When  the  present  Government  faces  the  question  it 
will  have  to  deal  with  an  army  whose  potentialities 
of  recruitment  lie  only  in  the  rising  generations,  and  do 
not  claim  all  the  energy  of  the  existing  staff.  It  will 
have,  also,  ready  and  eager  to  direct  both  Home  and 
Colonial  affairs  men  no  less  true  to  the  right  tradition, 
in  that  they  are  by  no  means  bound  in  hide  or  tape. 
The  inference  is  obvious.  It  will  be  more  so  after  a 
consideration  of  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield's  scheme  of 
systematic  colonisation,  his  writings  on  the  project,  and 
the  speeches  of  his  contemporaries.  This  considera- 
tion is  the  penultimate  portion  of  the  historical  case. 
After  it  remains  but  the  summing  up  of  the  past  and 
the  practical  plans  for  the  present. 


CHAPTER  III 
E.    G.    WAKEFIELD 

In  the  previous  chapter  the  most  outstanding  and 
significant  military  and  semi-military  attempts  at 
systematic  colonisation  have  been  glanced  at — signifi- 
cant, that  is,  to  the  modern  student  of,  or  experimenter 
in,  the  settlement  of  soldiers  on  British  lands  other  than 
Great  Britain;  but  no  one  of  them  is  so  valuable  or  so 
instructive  as  the  life-long  attempt  of  a  civilian  to 
inaugurate  in  English  politics  a  purely  civilian  scheme 
of  organised  emigration  and  settlement.  Of  the  scheme 
itself  we  must  speak  at  some  length,  but  the  mind  that 
conceived  it  and  the  personality  that  laboured  behind 
it  deserves  a  moment  of  study. 

Wakefield. 

In  the  spring  of  1796  was  born,  of  a  solid  and  Quaker 
stock,  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  destined  to  be, 
almost  to  the  present  day,  a  prophet  without  honour. 
As  a  factor  in  the  making  of  that  history  of  Empire,  so 
glibly  quoted,  and  no  doubt  sincerely  dear  to  the 
Imperialist  as  rhetorician,  he  was  to  rank  amongst  the 
greatest  and  most  original  forces.  As  a  builder  of 
Engjish  fortune  overseas  he  remains,  in  the  theoretic 
sphere,  what  Cecil  John  Rhodes  was,  later,  to  become 
in  the  practical.  He  had  a  complex  and  interesting 
personality,  moulded,  quite  palpably,  by  both  heredity 
and  mental  environment.  His  paternal  grandmother 
is  said,  by  one  of  his  biographers,  to  have  been  the 
reputed  founder  of  friendly  societies  and  savings  banks, 
and  he  was  certainly  of  the  same  blood  as  the  Barclays, 
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the  Gurneys,  and  the  Frys.  His  father  was  the  author 
of  a  somewhat  remarkable  work  on  Ireland,  and  a  man 
of  large  public  sympathies,  who  had  followed  the  four 
professions  most  linked  to  Colonial  life,  having  been 
farmer,  civil  servant,  estate  steward,  and  surveyor,  in 
turn.  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  added  to  his  inherited 
paternal  qualities  the  attributes,  too  often  dubbed 
defects  of  perversity,  pertinacity,  and  obstinacy, 
expressed  externally  by  definite  characteristics  of 
mastery  and  command,  and  by  a  leonine,  almost  Roman 
head  and  facial  physiognomy.  He  grew  up  in  an 
atmosphere  of  conscious  philanthropy,  at  a  social  period 
when  self-improvement  societies  and  working-men's 
■institutes  were  in  th£  full  flush  of  a  healthy  infancy. 
His  school-days  suffered  the  defects  of  his  excellencies ; 
at  Westminster  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  rebel, 
perhaps  with  justification,  for  he  certainly  can  have 
been  no  lover  of  the  "  compound  "  spirit  so  much  a  part 
of  public  school  life. 

Early  Years. 

In  early  manhood  he  entered  the  Diplomatic  Service, 
but  a  levity,  otherwhere  lovable,  proved  a  fatal  barrier 
to  both  success  and  content — his  own  success  and  the 
content  of  his  chiefs.  It  was  thought  unseemly  in  his 
day  that  a  Britannic  attache  should  dance  down  the 
path  of  State.  They  desired  him  to  walk;  and  Wake- 
field not  only  walked  oft,  but  walked  off  with  another 
man's  daughter,  forgoing  the  usual,  and  undoubtedly 
polite,  formality  of  asking  the  consent  of  Chancery, 
whose  ward  she  was.  It  is  no  part  of  this  book's 
concern  to  discuss  his  matrimonial  adventurings ;  they 
demand  rather  the  frankness  of  fiction  than  the  fiction 
of  biography,  but  so  great  effect  had  they  on  his  public 
career  that  mention  of  them  is  important.  The  first 
wife  died  in  giving  birth  to  their  second  child,  and  ten 
years  later  the  incorrigible  Edward  endeavoured,  with 
the  help  of  his  brother  William,  a  Colonel  of  the  Love 
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lace  type,  to  make  another  such  match.  The  elope- 
ment appears  to  have  been  carried  through  in  a  spirit 
of  sporting  braggadocio,  and  ended  in  a  marriage  at 
Gretna  Green.  The  Law,  impervious  to  Romance, 
stepped  in,  dissolved  the  marriage  by  special  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  imprisoned  the  brothers  for  three 
years,  William  in  Lancaster  Castle  and  Edward  in 
Newgate. 

His  Studies  in  Prison. 

Wilde,  it  will  be  remembered,  said  that  one  of  the 
turning-points  of  his  career  was  when  society  sent  him 
to  prison;  Wakefield's  case  was  even  more  amazing. 
From  his  imprisonment  came  the  original  impetus  to 
action  in  a  direction  where  action  was  urgently  needed 
— that  of  colonisation.  In  Newgate  he  encountered, 
and  came  to  know,  with  the  intimacy  of  close  associa- 
tion in  similar  misfortunes,  the  lesser  criminals,  lying 
under  sentence  of  transportation,  and  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  transportation  became  his  immediate  and 
absorbing  interest.  It  was  a  simple  step  to  the  wider 
question  of  colonisation.  He  set  himself  to  read  all 
that  was  available  concerning  the  Australian  Colonies, 
even  to  the  lengths  of  obtaining  the  files  of  gazettes 
and  newspapers  there  published.  He  had  a  genius  for 
political  dissection,  and  found  a  vast  number  of  prob- 
lems connected  with  emigration  and  Colonial  Govern- 
ment, to  the  solving  of  which  the  synthetical  side  of  his 
brarn  devoted  itself  with  great  and  impatient  energy. 

"  Letters  from  Sydney." 

A  year  before  his  release  from  gaol  he  published, 
under  a  borrowed  name,  a  volume  purporting  to  be 
"  Letters  from  Sydney."  A  distinguished  historian, 
James  Collier,  says  of  the  book:  "...  it  was  Wake- 
field's very  own,  with  all  his  persuasiveness,  his  gift  of 
intuition,  his  ample  acquaintanceship  with  the  facts, 
his  eloquence,  his  humour,  his  telling  illustrations,  his 
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cumulative  reasoning,  and  his  passionate  desire  for 
immediate  results."  It  was  certainly  an  effective  germ, 
for  by  its  influence  he  was  able  to  gather  round  himself 
in  1830  a  dozen  or  so  of  young  enthusiasts  who  formed 
the  "  Colonisation  Society." 

Wakefield,  in  later  life,  was  wont  to  speak  of  them 
affectionately,  as  "  the  theorists  of  1830,"  and  they,  no 
doubt,  formed  what  has  now  become  known  as  a 
political  "  cave,"  though  none  of  them  was  a  Member 
of  either  of  the  two  legislative  Houses.  As  the  term 
implies,  and  as  Wakefield  always  insisted,  they  were 
anxious  to  preach  a  theory  rather  than  to  launch  a 
project.  This  theory  is  the  base  and  skeleton  of  the 
"  Wakefield  System."* 

The  Need  of  Theory. 

Their  contention  was  that  the  then  state  of  colonisa- 
tion presented  a  salient  and  dangerous  feature — that  of 
a  great  amount  of  practice  founded  upon  and  backed 
by  no  theory.  "  There  were,"  says  Wakefield,  "  huge 
experience  without  a  system,  immense  results  without 
a  plan,  vast  doings,  but  no  principles."  The  moment 
was  opportune :  France  in  Northern  Africa  and  England 
in  Western  Australia  had  both,  with  all  the  elements 
of  success  and  at  a  vast  expenditure  of  wealth,  failed 
dismally  in  an  attempt  to  colonise  each  its  respective 
country.  The  reforms  of  method  advocated  by  the 
Colonisation  Society  were  drastic.  In  the  first  place, 
they  demanded  that  the  old  custom  of  granting  free 
land  in  unlimited  quantities  to  immigrants  should  be 
abandoned,  and  that  a  practice  of  uniformly  selling  the 
land  for  a  ready-money  price  should  be  substituted. 
It  was  also  suggested  that  the  money  so  obtained 
should  be  used  as  an  emigration  fund  for  defraying  the 
cost  of  the  passage  of  labour.  Both  demand  and  sug- 
gestion, through  the  influence  of  Lord  Howick,  before 
whom  the  arguments  were  laid,  were  adopted  and  made 
law  by  the  Government.    The  case  for  them  was  a 
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strong  one.  Wakefield  contended  that  the  revival  of 
slavery,  which  had  become  so  strong  and  essential  in 
Colonial  industrial  affairs,  was  not  due,  as  the  moralists 
supposed,  to  any  "  wickedness  of  heart  "  in  the  Colonial 
and  American  masters,  but  to  purely  economic  causes. 
Slavery  is  at  any  time  but  a  makeshift  for  hired  labour, 
from  the  master's  point  of  view,  and  is  more  costly  both 
as  regards  outlay,  responsibility,  and  results.  It  is 
adopted  only  under  circumstances  where  there  is  a  lack 
of  other  continuous  and  combined  labour,  which  means, 
in  other  words,  where  there  is  a  scanty  population  in 
comparison  with  the  amount  of  available  land.  In 
densely  populated  countries  it  is  unknown,  save  in  the 
form  of  wage-slavery  or  proletarianism,  and  has  in  all 
countries  decreased  in  ratio  to  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation. 

The  great  need  of  all  settlers  in  the  Colonies,  argued 
the  society,  was  labour,  but  so  easily  was  land  acquired 
that  the  great  majority  of  free  people  were  themselves 
landowners. 

The  Labour  Market  in  the  Colonies. 

So  great  was  the  need  and  so  deep  the  realisation  of 
the  value  of  free  labour  that  the  Colonial  capitalist  was 
always  ready  to  pay  for  it — not  only  high  wages,  but 
the  cost  of  passage  from  the  Home  Country.  This 
procedure,  it  was  evident,  so  often  had  it  been  tried, 
did  not  meet  the  case.  The  capitalist  brought  his 
labourer  into  the  country,  but  could  not  keep  him,  for 
a  very  obvious  reason. 

Under  such  a  voluntary  method  of  importation  all 
capitalists  did  not  pay  alike;  some,  in  fact,  did  not  pay 
at  all.  They  were  thus  enabled  to  pay  more  for  the 
actual  use  of  the  labour  than  its  importer,  and  tempted 
the  newly  arrived  labourer  from  his  original  master  by 
the  offer  of  higher  wages;  or  if  they  did  not  actually 
tempt,  the  labourer's  own  appreciation  of  the  state  of 
the  labour  market  caused  him  to  leave  his  first  employ- 
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ment  and  throw  his  labour  open  to  the  highest  bidder. 
By  the  high  rates  of  pay  thus  obtained,  the  labourer 
was  soon  possessed  of  the  means  of  himself  acquiring 
land,  and  of  cultivating  it.  The  immigration  of  labour 
thus  had  the  ultimate  effect,  not  of  lessening  the 
demand,  but  of  increasing  it. 

The  Doctrine  of  a  Sufficient  Price. 

The  mere  adoption  of  his  policy  in  its  first  rough 
state  did  not  satisfy  Wakefield,  nor  did  the  creation,  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  of  a  Board  of  Land  and  Emigration 
Commissioners  allay  his  thirst  for  Colonial  reform. 
His  sole  object  in  fixing  a  price  for  land  was  to  prevent 
the  too  rapid  transition  of  labourer  to  landlord,  and  so 
to  secure  such  prevention  it  was  obviously  necessary 
to  make  the  price  sufficient,  and  yet  not  excessive. 

If  a  constant  supply  of  labour  and  an  equally  con- 
stant, yet  safely  slow,  expansion  of  wage-earners  into 
landowners  was  to  be  attained,  land  must  be  made 
neither  a  luxury  nor  a  commonplace  of  possession, 
which  meant  that  the  initial  price  of  it  must  be  scientifi- 
cally graded  in  accordance  with  circumstances.  In 
1836  the  ideals  of  the  Society  had  a  concrete  embodi- 
ment in  the  colonisation  of  South  Australia  under  its 
auspices,  followed  in  1840,  after  four  years'  vigorous 
pamphleteering,  publishing,  and  political  "  wire-pul- 
ling," by  that  of  New  Zealand.  In  the  meantime 
Wakefield  had  been  invited  to  go  to  Canada  with  the 
Earl  of  Durham,  its  future  Governor-General,  as  his 
confidential  adviser,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
now  historical  Durham  Report  was  from  Wakefield's 
hand;  it  was  certainly  penned  under  his  very  strong 
influence.  He  made  another  visit  to  Canada  later,  and 
had  a  seat  in  its  Parliament  in  1842-43,  but  his  chief 
energies  were  devoted  to  New  Zealand.  The  New 
Zealand  Association  became  the  New  Zealand  Company, 
to  the  governance  of  which  Wakefield  applied  all  his 
powers.     History  both  repeated  and  anticipated  itself : 
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as  with  Hastings,  Clive,  and  Rhodes,  so  with  Wake- 
field. In  his  own  words,  they  "  declared  war  on  the 
Colonial  Office  ";  and  Downing  Street,  as  was,  and  is, 
inevitable,  won.  After  a  period  of  grave  illness  and 
on  the  completion  of  his  greatest  book,  "  The  Art  of 
Colonisation  "  (1849),  Wakefield  himself  emigrated  to, 
and  settled  in,  New  Zealand.  He  died  in  1862,  living 
the  last  seven  years  of  his  life  "  in  full  possession  of  his 
faculties,  but  with  his  strength  gone." 

This,  then,  was  the  man:  the  first  postulate  of  his 
theory  we  have  told  as  a  factor  in  his  life,  but  his  theory 
of  colonisation  was  wider  and  more  far-reaching  than 
is  above  intimated.  After  the  establishment  by  law 
of  the  sale  of  land  in  place  of  its  free  grant,  the  other 
points  were  unfolded  by  pamphlet,  book,  and  speech. 
They  can  be  summed  up  in  two  phrases,  "  Group  Settle- 
ment "  and  "  Organised  Government." 

"  Colonisation  by  Families." 

Wakefield  saw  at  once  that  if  the  labour  exported  to 
the  Colonies  was  to  remain  of  permanent  value  it  must 
be  founded  on  a  basis  of  family  prosperity.  It  was  of 
little  use  sending  out  labourers  unless  ample  opportu- 
nity and  encouragement  were  given  to  them  to  marry 
and  so  to  root  themselves  and  their  families  in  the  soil 
they  tilled.  "  Women,"  he  urged,  "  have  a  part  so 
important  (in  Colonisation)  that  all  depends  on  their 
participation  in  the  work.  If  only  men  emigrate,  there 
is  no  colonisation;  if  only  a  few  women  emigrate  in 
proportion  to  the  men,  the  colonisation  is  slow  and 
most  unsatisfactory  in  other  respects :  an  equal  emigra- 
tion of  the  sexes  is  one  essential  condition  of  the  best 
colonisation." 

The  Need  of  Religion. 

In  his  view  the  participation  of  the  woman  must 
begin  with  the  first  thought  of  emigration  in  the  man, 
and  must  be  wound  up  in  all  the  arrangements  made 
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both  in  the  old  country  and  the  new.  The  measure  of 
the  women's  content  in  the  new  colony  must  be  the 
gauge  of  the  colony's  success.  They  were,  and  are, 
the  main  religious  force  of  a  new  nationality.  In  his 
last  book  he  pictures  a  colony  founded  with  no  religi- 
ous provisions  as  shunned  by  all  religious  women  and 
men  and  by  the  powerful  clergy  of  all  denominations, 
and  reduced,  for  its  population,  to  depend  upon  the 
outcasts  of  society,  becoming  a  community  of  paupers, 
vagabonds,  sluts,  broken-down  tradesmen,  semi- 
swindlers,  needy  adventurers,  together  with  a  few 
miserable  wives  and  a  good  many  mistresses.  Even 
the  better  class  are  shown  as  but  men  of  desperate 
fortune,  flying  from  debt  and  bedevilment,  and  young 
reprobates,  spurned  or  coaxed  into  banishment  by 
relatives  wishing  them  dead  ! 

Actual  examples  of  such  settlements  were  not  want- 
ing in  Wakefield's  day,  and  his  word-picture  was  in 
reality  but  word-photography. 

In  putting  religion  as  the  main  consideration  after 
marriage,  Wakefield  and  his  followers  were  in  no  light 
mere  prigs:  the  twin  needs  were,  from  their  standpoint, 
as  truly  political  as  moral.  They  only  knew  that  in 
countries  where  both  had  been  filled,  as  in  the  early 
American  settlements  of  our  previous  chapter,  the 
colonies  had  flourished;  where  they  had  been  neglected, 
as  in  the  Fraser  settlement,  the  colony  had  run  to 
weed.  Knowing  this,  they  drew  the  obvious  deduc- 
tion, quite  free  from  personal  bias. 

Education. 

But  even  religious  provisions  could  not  alone  tempt 
all  classes  of  society  to  a  new  settlement,  and  unless  all 
classes  were  combined  the  colony  would  be  worthless; 
something  other  was  needed,  and  that  something  was 
easy  facilities  for  education. 

Wakefield's  cultured  mind  revolted  at  the  low 
standard  of  education  so  characteristic  of  the  then 
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colonies,  with  its  consequent  low  standard  of  public 
and  private  morality,  leading  inevitably  to  a  debased 
bureaucratic  instead  of  a  sane  and  clean  representative 
system  of  government  and  legislature.  It  was  absurd 
to  a  man  of  any  thought  that  a  colony  should  evolve 
from  its  own  initial  chaos  a  haphazard  educational 
system,  for  by  the  time  that  the  system  became  work- 
able a  false  standard  had  already  been  set  up,  a  stand- 
ard of  merely  material  prosperity.  It  was  unjust  to 
allow  the  nation's  children  to  imbibe  a  rich  sense  of 
honour  and  acquirements,  and  then  to  send  them  to  a 
land  where  the  ideal  born  of  them  became  a  handicap. 
The  affairs  of  the  colonists  shadowed  forth  in  the 
schemes  as  needing  the  most  careful  and  sympathetic 
organisation  were,  to  this  point,  to  be  tabulated  thus: 

Firstly,  Affairs  of  Labour  and  Political  Economy. 
Secondly,  Affairs  of  Domestic  Life. 
Thirdly,  Affairs  of  Church  Life  and  Teaching. 
Fourthly,  Affairs  of  Education  and  Child  Culture. 

There  remained  the  crowning  and  unifying  problem 
of  Self-Go vernment,  and  to  this,  also,  Wakefield  had  a 
successful  solution. 

System  of  Government. 

In  a  bureaucratic  colony,  he  pointed  out,  as  in  others, 
the  Governor  appointed  to  office,  obeying  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  English  Office  as  to  the  bulk  of  the 
higher  appointments.  With  the  lower  offices  he  was 
apt  to  take  the  advice  of  the  people  around  him — that 
is,  of  the  higher  officials,  who  were  already  under  the 
thumb  of  Downing  Street.  This  meant  that  amongst 
the  virtual  rulers  of  the  colony  there  could  be  in 
no  sense  the  cohesion  and  tenacity  of  what  he  was  wont 
to  refer  to  as  a  "  family  compact,"  for  none  of  the 
officials  are,  in  reality,  to  any  real  extent  dependent 
upon  either  the  Governor  or  the  people.    This  state 
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leads  to  a  perpetual  atmosphere  of  private  quarrels  and 
petty  intrigue,  and  leads,  also,  to  a  spirit  of  aloofness 
that  regards  the  colonists  as  a  race  of  inferior  beings, 
a  set  of  pawns  in  the  game  of  self -advancement.  Any 
attempt,  therefore,  of  the  settlers  to  take  a  hand  in 
their  own  government  at  once  caused  a  closing  up  of 
the  ranks  of  the  officials  to  oppose  it.  If  the  officials 
were  themselves  settlers,  this  would  be  but  the  fair 
struggle  of  ins  and  outs  so  familiar  in  English  party 
government;  but  they  were  not  so.  They  were,  as  a 
rule,  men  who  were  quite  unpropertied  in  the  colony, 
and  whose  source  of  livelihood  was  their  official  salary, 
whose  original  source  was,  of  course,  far  removed  from 
the  country  in  which  they  earned  it.  This  made  of 
them  a  species  of  bastard  Brahmin,  and  of  the  settler 
but  a  white  native. 

The  result  of  this  system,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  settler,  was  not  only  that  his  colony  was  badly 
governed,  but  that  in  many  cases  it  was  not  governed 
at  all,  and  that  the  Governor  and  his  satellites  sat  like 
parasites  sucking  the  best  from  a  chaos  that  they  were 
too  indolent  to  bring  to  order. 

It  was  evident  that  Colonial  government  must  be 
founded  on  two  main  principles — either  that  of  munici- 
pal or  local  self-government,  or  that  of  central  admin- 
istration from  the  heart  of  the  Empire,  or  on  a  judicious 
mixture  of  both.    * 

Freedom  of  the  Colonies. 

Wakefield  went  to  great  pains  in  his  "  Art  of  Colonisa- 
tion "  to  examine  the  historical  rise  and  application  of 
both  these  forms,  and  from  this  survey  drew  certain 
very  definite  conclusions.  Consideration  of  space  un- 
fortunately prevents  here  the  quotation  of  premise 
and  reasoning,  and  the  deductions  alone  can  be  dealt 
with;  they  follow  so  closely  the  trend  of  modern 
political  thought  that  even  stated  so  barely  they  will 
be,  to  most,  acceptable. 
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The  right  people  to  govern  the  colonies  were  the 
colonists.  To  this  end  Wakefield  desired  that  they 
should  be  empowered  to  "  make,  ordain,  and  establish 
all  manner  of  orders,  laws,  instructions,  forms  and 
ceremonies  of  government  and  magistracy,  fit  and 
necessary  for  and  concerning  the  government  of  the 
said  Colony  or  Plantation ;  and  the  same  at  all  times  to 
abrogate,  revoke  or  change  as  they  in  their  discretion 
shall  think  to  be  fittest  for  the  good  of  the  inhabitants." 
This  grant  of  power  to  be  limited,  however,  in  all 
matters  intended  to  be  in  any  way  subject  to  direct 
Imperial  control,  a  typical  example  of  such  matters 
being  the  disposal  of  waste  land  and  the  form  of  the 
Legislature. 

The  form  of  the  Legislature  must,  of  course,  harmonise 
with  that  of  the  Mother  Country,  in  that  it  should  be 
representative,  aristocratic,  and  monarchical,  and  to 
attain  this  an  electoral  franchise  on  a  property  basis 
was  suggested.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  objections 
to  universal  franchise,  two  others  were  advanced  as 
being  specially  applicable  to  new  countries — the  con- 
stant influx  of  strangers  and  the  roving  disposition  of 
fresh  colonists. 

A  Second  Chamber. 

Wakefield  was  a  firm  believer  in  a  second  chamber, 
and  was  even  prepared  to  make  the  higher  body  heredi- 
tary, providing  that  the  inheriting  member  held  the 
same  qualification  as  his  predecessor,  this  qualification 
to  be,  also,  one  of  property.  If  a  member  of  this  body 
at  any  time  lost  or  surrendered  his  qualification,  his 
seat  was  to  be  also  automatically  surrendered.  The 
original  members  of  this  council  were  to  be  appointed 
by  the  chief  executive  magistrate  acting  under  advice. 

The  lower  chamber  was  to  be  formed  by  direct 
election,  and  the  whole  system  was  to  be  safeguarded 
by  both  an  efficient  registration  and  by  a  sane  method 
of  Imperial  intercourse.    From  this,  Wakefield  evolved 
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a  plan  of  reform  of  the  Colonial  Office  and  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  which,  though  not  affecting  the 
purpose  of  this  book,  is  worthy  of  note,  as  the  germ  of 
the  widely  held  ideas  of  Imperial  Confederacy  that  are 
such  a  potent  influence  in  Home  politics  to-day. 

A  Guide  in  our  Case. 

The  Wakefield  theory  has  as  its  monuments  the 
great  Colonies  of  Australasia;  it  remains  an  influence, 
unrecognised  perhaps,  but  more  powerful  than  any 
other  in  Imperial  political  thought.  If  our  proposed 
soldier  colonies  are  to  succeed,  they  will  succeed  along 
Wakefield's  lines,  for  we  have  seen  how  susceptible  to 
failure  have  been  all  other  methods  of  settlement  and 
administration.  The  divergence  from  his  method  will 
be  in  the  mode  of  sending  out  the  soldiers.  Wakefield 
was  content  that  his  emigrants  should  go  out  to  a  new 
land  and  there  form  communities;  it  is  submitted  in 
this  book  that  the  happier  method,  under  our  prevailing 
circumstances,  will  be  to  send  our  men  out  as  an  already 
formed  community,  operative  and  self-confident  from 
the  start.  Before  outlining  the  details  of  the  scheme, 
it  remains  only  to  determine  in  what  spirit  precisely 
we,  as  a  nation,  are  to  form  the  organisation  which  will 
control  the  movements  and,  to  an  extent,  the  destinies 
of  our  colonists.  Purged  from  Prussianism,  it  is  for 
us  to  apply,  with  painstaking  the  wisdom  gained 
through  a  survey  and  realisation  of  the  work  and 
blunders  of  those  who,  under  very  little  different 
conditions,  have  faced  our  problem. 

Such  wisdom  will  be  the  justification  of  the  three 
introductory  chapters  of  the  book,  which  have  endeav- 
oured to  prove  sound  the  basis  upon  which  it  is  urged 
we  should  build. 


CHAPTER  IV 
THE  FUTURE  OF  ORGANISATION 

Characteristics  of  a  Community. 

After  our  survey,  brief  as  it  has  been,  of  these  early 
attempts  at  colonisation  on  a  premeditated  or  organised 
scale,  we  may  pause  for  a  moment  to  see  in  what  direc- 
tions these  efforts  afford  lessons  for  our  present  cir- 
cumstances. As  suggested  at  the  end  of  the  last 
chapter,  there  is  one  feature  which,  under  different 
forms,  has  been  common  to  all  the  successes.  That 
feature  is  that  the  body  or  group,  whichever  you  prefer 
to  call  it,  which  goes  out  must  from  the  beginning  be  a 
society  or  community.  This  fact  carries  with  it 
important  consequences.  In  any  society  or  community 
that  has  continued  to  flourish  in  history  there  have  been 
two  clearly  marked  characteristics.  In  the  first  place, 
there  have  been  different  grades  or  orders  of  men  and 
families.  Thus  the  new  settlement  is  in  its  early  years 
not  distracted  by  internal  struggles  for  power,  but  can 
apply  all  its  energies  to  hard  work,  which  is  then  so 
vitally  necessary.  Its  leaders  are  marked  out,  and  can 
apply  their  time  to  their  real  business  of  leadership. 
Its  manual  workers  form  the  bulk  of  the  whole,  and  are 
available  for  the  varied  kinds  of  employment  that  are 
actually  required.  There  must  be  found  among  its 
ranks  men  of  all  such  diverse  abilities  and  knowledge 
as  are  needed  to  cope  with  the  not  very  complicated  but 
still  many-sided  difficulties  that  arise.  There  must  be 
family  life  to  give  stability  to  the  whole. 
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A  Common  Interest. 

But  family  life  is  not  by  itself  sufficient  to  give  co- 
hesion to  a  primitive  community.  For  this  the  second 
characteristic  of  any  real  and  living  society  must  be 
invoked.  If  all  the  instances  of  successful  bodies  of 
emigrants  are  studied,  it  will  be  found  that  there  has 
always  £een  a  close  and  vital  interest  which  has  linked 
the  settlers  together.  In  older  countries  communities 
may  and  do  exist  with  no  well-knit  or  obvious  bonds. 
The  members  who  have  a  true  public  spirit  may  be  few, 
and  for  long  periods  have  little  power.  The  majority 
of  the  citizens  may  be  much  more  busied  with  their 
own  concerns  in  the  competition  of  life;  yet  the  State 
exists  by  its  mass  and  inertia.  But  this  will  not  do  for 
the  small  and  new  community.  The  members  of  a 
large  community  draw  together  when  threatened  by 
war  or  other  great  danger  to  the  State.  The  new 
community  is  constantly  in  a  position  of  danger.  But 
to  hang  together  and  to  be  prepared  in  all  cases  to 
subordinate  private  good  to  the  good  of  the  community, 
some  extraneous  interest  is  demanded.  It  may  be 
religion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  It  may 
be  the  spirit  of  adventure,  as  in  countless  instances. 
Or  common  origin  and  near  relationships,  as  with  the 
Cossacks.  Or  even  the  mere  desire  for  gain,  which  the 
members  of  the  community  are  wise  enough  to  see  can 
only  accrue  by  common  action.  Any  of  these  motives, 
if  strongly  felt,  will  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  bond 
without  which  a  new  community  of  average  mankind 
is  ever  threatened  with  dissolution. 

This  truth,  which  we  must  presently  consider  in  its 
wider  aspects,  was  but  imperfectly  apprehended  by 
Wakefield,  owing  to  his  environment  and  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  It  was  an  era  of  utilitarian  and,  if  not 
unimaginative,  at  least  frigidly  imaginative  thinkers. 
John  Stuart  Mill  and  his  contemporaries,  whose  mode 
of  postulation  was  to  state  abruptly  "  There  is  a  man 
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on  an  Island,"  were  inclined,  when  dealing  with  Wake- 
field's colonist,  to  think  as  boldly.  "  There  is  a  man 
leaving  the  island,"  and  the  man  in  each  case  was  the 
lifeless  and  stereotyped  man  known  only  to  the  political 
economist — never  the  breathing,  moody,  capriceful, 
and  lovable  man  known  to  his  next-door  neighbour. 
Wakefield's  outlook  could  not  but  suffer  from  such 
associations.  He  is  a  typical  example  of  the  essential 
Humanist,  dominated  by  a  small  quasi-intellectual 
and  wholly  priggish  group  of  Scholastic  Rationalists. 
Hence,  though  his  work  is  informed  throughout  with 
genuine  philanthropic  feeling,  and  in  such  points  as 
his  appreciation  of  the  value  of  family  life  in  a  new 
colony  he  steps  beyond  the  bounds  of  rationalism,  he 
never  grasped  all  the  human  motives  and  sentiments 
that  must  be  appealed  to  for  that  colony  to  become 
from  the  start  a  strong  and  living  organism. 

The  Principle  of  the  Sufficient  Price. 

On  the  economic  side  he  made  few  mistakes,  and  this 
seems  an  appropriate  place  to  dwell  on  one  particular 
point  that  he  was  never  tired  of  reiterating,  since  the 
problem  under  another  form  confronts  us.  Mention 
has  already  been  made  of  his  doctrine  that  a  sufficient 
price  must  be  paid  for  new  land  taken  up  in  the  colony. 
Wakefield  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  energies  in  labouring 
this,  and  at  first  sight  it  seems  strange  that  such  an 
economic  point  should  have  made,  in  his  opinion,  so 
large  a  difference  towards  the  failure  or  success  of  a 
settlement.  The  reason  was  twofold.  There  was  the 
obvious  one  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  attempts 
at  colonisation  which  had  succeeded  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  the  main  object  of  every  settler  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  had  been  to  grab  the  greatest  quantity  of  free 
land  that  he  could  acquire.  Hence  had  arisen  over 
and  over  again  the  absurd  position  of  a  number  of 
estates  side  by  side  with  no  labour  to  work  them,  with 
the  infallible  result  that  they  remained  barren  and  un- 
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developed,  and  their  owners  were  obliged  in  course  of 
time  to  give  them  up.  By  insisting  that  no  man  should 
obtain  land  without  payment,  this  condition  of  affairs 
was  done  away  with ;  for  only  men  of  substance  could 
apply,  and  each  could  only  take  up  so  much  land  as  he 
had  sufficient  capital  to  develop.  Such  a  position 
could  not,  of  course,  exist  now,  but  the  further  reason 
for  Wakefield's  plan  is  still  operative.  Since  men  with 
no  capital  could  at  that  time  acquire  land,  they  were 
tempted  to  do  so  immediately  they  arrived  in  the 
colony.  The  prospects  of  a  free  and  independent 
existence  made  them  ignore  the  fact  that  they  were 
wholly  inexperienced  in  their  new  surroundings. 
Devoid  of  training  and  knowledge,  their  fate  was  piti- 
able. Disaster  and  bankruptcy  were  common,  and  in 
their  train  followed  all  those  evils  so  fatal  to  a  young 
community.  By  Wakefield's  scheme  it  was  anticipated 
and  found  in  practice  that  men  were  induced  to  follow 
the  wiser  plan  (now  generally  adopted)  of  learning 
colonial  conditions  by  hiring  out  their  labour  first  and 
conserving  their  capital  or  saving  their  wages  till  they 
were  in  a  position  to  make  ventures  on  their  own 
account  with  a  knowledge  of  what  they  were  doing. 

The  method  now  used  to  insure  this  is  not  Wake- 
field's. It  is  a  much  more  direct  method.  The 
Colonies,  taught  by  experience,  simply  will  not  offer 
land  to  anyone,  be  he  civilian  or  soldier,  until  he  can 
show  that  he  has  been  trained  in  the  agricultural 
pursuits  required.  By  common  consent  (as  shown  in 
the  Tennyson  Committee's  Report)  it  is  decided  that 
it  is  not  sufficient  for  a  man  to  have  been  on  the  land 
in  the  Home  Counties  or  to  have  received  training  in 
courses  of  Colonial  farming  here.  He  must  before  he 
takes  up  land  in  the  Colonies  either  have  worked  on  a 
farm  there  or  received  training  at  a  Government 
educational  farm. 

This  wise  decision  is  referred  to  at  this  moment  not 
merely  because  it  is  a  vital  point,  but  because  it  appears 
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at  first  sight  to  militate  against  the  principles  regarding 
organised  bodies  laid  down  at  the  beginning  of  the 
chapter.  If  the  soldier  colonists  when  they  arrive 
must  for  some  considerable  period  be  contented  to  learn 
their  business  in  what  may  be  called  the  older  part  of 
the  Colonies,  they  must  for  all  that  period  be  dispersed 
and  scattered  almost  at  random  throughout  the  popu- 
lation. Under  such  circumstances  it  would  seem  that 
the  prospect  of  their  reuniting  into  organised  bodies, 
when  trained,  to  go  out  to  the  newer  parts  was  at  least 
remote,  and  the  whole  scheme  of  making  a  vital  system 
of  this  business  of  emigration  was  threatened. 

Solidarity. 

The  point  has  to  be  met,  and  the  true  answer  to  the 
problem  is  not  to  give  up  the  idea  of  organisation,  but 
to  throw  our  energies  into  devising  and  instituting  such 
a  system  as  will  surmount  the  dispersive  tendency. 
Granted  that  our  soldiers  when  they  leave  the  Army 
and  proceed  to  these  far  countries  will  for  the  time  be 
split  up  into  isolated  individuals  during  the  period  of  a 
year  or  so  while  they  are  becoming  acquainted  with 
Colonial  conditions,  it  should  not  surpass  our  ingenuity 
to  reunite  them  into  living  bodies  when  the  proba- 
tionary time,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  over.  Then  they 
will  no  longer  be  absorbed  and  intermingled  with  the 
older  population.  They  will,  if  they  are  to  take  up 
new  land,  never  yet  tilled  or  improved,  have  to  leave 
the  older  centres  and  come  out  into  fresh  areas.  All 
the  difficulties  will  arise  that  have  beset  other  attempts 
at  systematic  colonisation.  In  a  word,  they  will 
intensely  require  to  have  those  life-giving  and  stabi- 
lising features  in  their  organisations  which  it  has  been 
shown  were  the  secret  of  success  in  our  historical 
examples.  In  the  next  chapter  the  exact  form  which 
is  capable  of  producing  such  a  desirable  result  is  de- 
tailed ;  in  this  we  must  for  a  space  pursue  an  even  more 
abstract  line  of  thought,  that  we  may  determine  in 
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what  mood  we  must  approach  the  new  scheme  and  in 
what  spirit  we  are  to  deal  with  it  if  it  is  to  be  an  under- 
taking in  all  its  aspects  successful. 
I 

Conclusions  from  the  War. 

The  progress  of  the  war,  apart  from  its  ultimate 
result,  is  in  this  matter  the  source  of  good;  we  have 
learned  practical  lessons  from  the  suffering,  physical 
and  mental,  which  we,  as  a  community,  have  had  to 
endure.  The  long  continuance  of  the  struggle  has,  it 
may  be  hoped,  driven  in  those  lessons  so  that  they  will 
not  be  lost  when  peace  is  again  established.  One  of  the 
most  salient  of  these  lessons  is  that  our  neighbour,  by 
which  we  mean  anyone  of  our  people,  is  never  a  mere 
cog  in  the  machine  of  which  we  form  part,  but  a  cog 
whose  revolutions  definitely  affect  our  own,  though  its 
particular  sphere  of  activity  may  seem  to  be  at  such 
distance  from  us  as  to  render  our  care  and  thought  of 
it  redundant.  In  other  words,  we  have  recognised  the 
necessity  for  a  conscious  working  together.  This  is  no 
surprising  fact,  for  a  war  of  this  magnitude  was  bound  to 
produce  either  a  disruptive  or  a  unifying  effect.  But 
we  may  be  thankful  that  up  to  the  present  the  disrup- 
tive forces  have  gained  little  hold  on  the  mass  of  Anglo- 
Saxondom;  instead,  great  strides  have  been  made 
towards  solidarity. 

A  further  and  almost  an  amazing  conclusion  to  which 
the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  has  been  forced  is  that  organi- 
sation, qua  organisation,  is  neither  essentially  nor  super- 
ficially an  evil  when  applied  to  the  workings  of  the 
State.  The  sternest  individualist  of  the  Manchester 
School  cannot  be  blind  to  the  immense  achievements 
which  we  have  been  able  to  show  by  organising  our- 
selves for  victory.  He  cannot  be  blind  either  to  the 
resources  which  Germany's  organising  power  won  for 
her  during  the  years  of  peace.  There  must  be  some 
who  will  cling  to  favourite  theories,  however  patently 
the  facts  are  against  them,  but  we  most  of  us  know  in 
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our  heart  of  hearts  that,  if  we  wish  to  remain  a  great 
nation,  if  we  even  wish  to  pay  off  that  vast  bulk  of  debt 
which  has  fallen  upon  us,  we  cannot  do  so  by  returning 
to  the  old  paths  of  laisser  /aire.  '  We  shall  expect  our 
rulers  at  least  to  help  our  efforts  at  organisation,  so  that 
the  national  energies  may  be  directed  into  the  proper 
channels. 

So  far,  so  good,  for  a  scheme  of  settling  soldiers  in 
the  Overseas  Dominions.  We  may  reckon  on  public 
good-will,  because  the  country  recognises  the  soldier's 
services  and  his  due  claims  to  consideration  by  the 
State.  We  may  further  reckon  that,  as  with  affores- 
tation and  the  reclaiming  of  waste  lands  in  our  own 
country,  no  theoretic  objection  will  stand  in  the  way 
of  such  State  efforts  at  organisation.  The  experiences 
of  the  war  are  thus  far  distinctly  in  our  favour. 

The  Antidote  to  Officialism. 

But,  as  always,  there  is  another  side  to  the  question. 
Germany's  achievements,  we  have  seen,  are  due  not 
merely  to  valour  and  brutality  and  a  certain  cunning, 
which  are  the  characteristics  of  German  leadership,  but 
to  a  sheer  genius  for  systematised  effort  and  national 
organisation.  But  that  organisation  has  throughout 
been  characterised  by  features  which  are  wholly  repug- 
nant to  the  Anglo-Saxon  character.  It  is  admittedly 
the  temper  of  the  Teuton  to  take  kindly  to  the  discipline 
of  a  rule  of  thumb,  and  to  the  enforcement  of  such  rule 
by  individual  officials  arbitrarily  chosen  for  their 
various  directive  posts.  The  Teuton  is  most  happy, 
apparently,  when  he  is  thus  entangled  in  an  arachnoid 
bureaucracy,  which  relieves  him  from  the  demands  of 
initiative.  Whether  one  regards  the  wretched  Prus- 
sian peasant,  practically  disfranchised  that  his  Junker 
may  lord  it  over  him,  or  the  molelike  activities  of  the 
German  bagman,  ready  to  accept  any  snub  or  stoop  to 
any  position,  if  he  can  by  so  doing  advance  himself  in 
the  eyes  of  his  superior,  one  is  brought  up  against  these 
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astonishing  traits  of  character.     If  it  was  desired  to 
put  it  in  the  most  favourable  light,  it  might  be  possible 
to  argue  that  love  of  Fatherland  made  such  discipline 
bearable,  but  to  our  minds  it  appears  more  the  con 
temptible  product  of  a  naturally  servile  mind. 

Such  discipline  and  such  organisation  cannot  be  ours. 
Yet  discipline  and  organisation  are  necessary.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  the  highest  importance  that  we  should 
examine  closely  to  see  what  checks  are  required  to 
avoid  even  the  appearance  of  blind  compulsion  from 
above,  or,  indeed,  any  "  soullessness  "  in  our  plan. 
What  is  the  leaven  which  must  lighten  the  bread  of 
organisation,  and  prevent  it  becoming  the  "  sad  cake  " 
of  officialism  ?  Where  does  the  danger  lie,  and  by  the 
use  of  what  traits  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  must  it  be 
surmounted  ? 

In  the  Political  Sphere. 

An  inquiry  of  this  kind  would  lead  us  very  far. 
Indeed,  there  is  room  for  a  whole  book  on  the  subject. 
Such  a  book  would  deal  with  the  many  aspects  from 
which  it  can  be  viewed ;  for,  take  what  field  of  human 
endeavour  you  will,  this  problem  automatically  arises 
as  soon  as  organisation  itself  arises.  Our  own  history 
abounds  in  curious  features  in  connection  with  it, 
which  can  hardly  escape  the  notice  of  the  thinking  man. 
Why  is  it,  for  instance,  that  though  we,  as  a  people, 
have  been  much  more  fortunate  on  the  whole  in  secur- 
ing uncorrupt  and  level-headed  administrators,  we 
have  far  more  suspicion  of  red  tape  than  certainly  any 
Continental  nation  ?  Or  why,  when  admittedly  we 
lead  the  world  in  factory  laws,  do  we  find  the  struggle 
between  Capital  and  Labour,  at  least  in  pre-war  days, 
more  organised  than  elsewhere  ?  Or  why,  if  you  wish 
to  organise  some  classes  of  men,  such  as  railwaymen  or 
shopkeepers,  will  you  find  little  difficulty  in  doing  so, 
but  if  you  attempt  the  same  process  with  the  agricul- 
tural interests  generally,  you  come  up  against  incredible 
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obstacles  ?  These  questions,  picked  out  at  random, 
and  others  like  them  in  politics  and  business,  might  be 
examined,  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  their  intrinsic 
importance,  though  some  of  them  are  very  important, 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  character,  so  that  we  might 
have  some  clear  idea  of  what  organisation  is  feasible  for 
Anglo-Saxons  and  Celts,  and  what  is  not.  Such  a  book, 
too,  might  clear  up  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  which 
exists  in  most  people's  minds  as  to  the  "  rights  "  of 
individuals  and  minorities.  The  lack  of  any  accepted 
political  doctrine  on  this  subject  before  the  war  was 
painfully  apparent  in  all  political  parties. 

In  the  Settlement  of  Ex-Soldiers. 

Fortunately,  our  researches  into  tjie  matter  have  not 
to  go  so  far  as  this.  We  have  only  to  make  up  our 
minds  what  are  the  vital  requisites  to  insure  that 
organisation  directed  towards  settling  ex-soldiers  on 
the  land  shall  not  be  arbitrary  or  oppressive.  But  one 
or  two  points  may  be  made  on  the  more  general  issue; 
which  will  be  of  value  in  this  limited  inquiry. 

The  first  point  is  the  fairly  obvious  one  that  all 
organisation  tends  to  outlive  its  period  of  usefulness, 
and  when  this  happens  it  becomes  an  incubus  in  our 
affairs  which  is  usually  extremely  difficult  to  get  rid  of. 
Regarded  from  this  point  of  view,  the  friction  which 
arises  from  mankind's  efforts  to  do  away  with  an  out- 
worn institution,  which  has  become  a  fetter  and  a 
burden,  is  necessary  and  a  good;  for  it  is  a  proof  that 
the  class  or  nation  still  possesses  vitality.  But  in  our 
case  we  should  prefer  that  no  such  conflict  should  ever 
arise.  The  only  way  we  can  do  this  is  by  refusing  to 
build  too  rigid  or  long-lasting  a  structure.  New  com- 
munities, such  as  we  have  in  mind,  grow  rapidly  and 
soon  develop  a  will  of  their  own,  which  they  should  be 
free  to  develop  as  much  as  may  be.  In  any  case  there 
must  be  certain  restrictions  or  limitations  on  settlers 
which  are  imposed  from  the  side  of  the  Overseas  Govern- 
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ments  on  the  score  of  common  prudence.  One  such 
has  already  been  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  the  neces- 
sity that  men  should  undergo  a  training  period  before 
they  are  eligible  for  the  benefits  of  the  various  schemes. 
Another  is  the  natural  requirement  that  men  when 
taking  up  land  should  contract  to  remain  on  it  for  a 
period  of  years  and  for  a  certain  number  of  months  in 
each  year.  It  is  quite  plain  that  a  precaution  of  this 
nature  does  automatically  place  considerable  limita- 
tions on  anyone,  and  there  is  therefore  all  the  more 
reason  to  make  sure  that  in  any  organisation  which  we 
may  impose  from  Home  there  should  be  as  little  as 
possible  to  restrict  the  ex-soldier  in  any  direction  for  a 
longer  period  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  That  is  as 
much  as  to  say  that  the  bonds  of  military  discipline 
must  be  done  away  with  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
and  the  communities  be  left  free  to  develop  as  inde- 
pendent bodies  on  their  own  lines. 

A  second  point  will  not  detain  us  long,  though  it  must 
be  mentioned.  For  any  organisation  to  succeed,  and 
particularly  one  which  would  have  to  be  started  on  so 
great  a  scale  as  this,  a  good  beginning  is  extraordinarily 
requisite.  The  men  must  be  made  to  feel  that  it  is  a 
genuine  effort  on  the  part  of  the  whole  nation  to  meet  a 
real  problem,  and  that  it  is  in  no  sense  a  dole  contrived 
to  win  popularity  for  its  authors.  For  this  reason  the 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  that  it  does  not  bear  the 
character  of  being  associated  with  any  political  party. 
Factious  criticism,  whether  in  the  Press  or  in  Parlia- 
ment, would  have  a  disastrous  effect  in  shaking  con- 
fidence. There  can  hardly  be  too  much  thought 
expended  beforehand  by  all  interests  in  the  direction  of 
making  the  mechanism  fool-proof,  but  when  once  the 
plan  has  been  decided  on,  it  is  vital  that  it  should 
receive  loyal  support  as  a  step  which  the  Empire  has 
decided  to  take  and  consequently  it  behoves  everyone 
to  further.  To  make  such  an  appeal  might  well  have 
seemed  idle  before  the  war,  but  since  then  the  country 
has  learnt  what  the  Empire  means  to  it. 
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Aids  to  Success. 

With  these  provisos,  then,  in  mind,  that  we  must 
avoid  any  too  prolonged  control  and  must  rely  to  some 
extent  on  public  support,  we  may  set  to  work  to  frame 
an  organisation.  We  can  do  this  with  good  confidence 
when  we  reflect  that  all  we  have  to  secure  is  the  forma- 
tion of  communities  of  a  simple  and  well  understood 
type.  Planted  as  they  will  be  in  remote  spots,  with 
means  of  transport  and  communication,  though  ade- 
quate, far  inferior  to  any  place  in  the  British  Isles,  they 
will  resemble  more  the  English  village  as  it  existed  a 
few  hundred  years  ago  than  the  product  of  our  own 
day.  For  there  will  exist  for  the  mass  of  the  commu- 
nity economic  independence,  or  the  prospect  of  it,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  there  will  be  no  absentee 
landlords  and  no  people  of  excessive  wealth  to 
pauperise  and  demoralise  the  ordinary  country  life. 
Under  such  conditions,  it  is  well  known,  English  villages 
were  happy  places  in  the  past — at  least,  in  so  far  as 
the  relations  between  master  and  man  were  concerned. 
For  in  that  self-contained  State  there  was  little  conflict 
between  diverse  interests,  and  the  close  personal  touch 
which  existed  from  generation  to  generation  prevented 
misunderstanding  and  friction. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  of  course,  to  regard  feudal 
times  as  a  kind  of  Golden  Age.  The  change  from 
status  to  contract,  which  Spencer  defined  as  the  main 
social  alteration  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  a 
necessary  and  desirable  development  in  social  progress. 
But  we  can  hardly  blind  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it 
brought  about  a  certain  deterioration  in  human 
relationships,  which  will  have  to  be  regained  by  some 
fresh  spiral  of  advance.  Most  social  reformers,  as 
apart  from  factious  persons,  are  aware  of  this.  They 
point  with  justice  to  the  vast  difference  which  exists 
between  businesses  conducted  by  individuals  with  a 
real  concern  and  care  for  the  employees  under  their 
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direction  and  those  joint-stock  companies  which  com- 
mand the  beings  of  their  servants  with  little  corre- 
sponding responsibility  to  them  beyond  the  regular 
payment  of  a  wage  and  compliance  with  the  factory 
laws.  Both  on  that  side  and  on  the  side  of  checking 
the  meddlesome  self-importance  of  official  inspectors, 
which  is  generally  detested  by  all  ranks  of  industry, 
there  is  vast  room  for  genuine,  because  human,  progress. 

Humanism. 

We  can  now  put  the  pieces  of  the  puzzle  together 
and  see  whither  our  arguments  have  been  leading  us. 
In  these  settlements,  just  as  in  any  other  society,  we 
have  seen  that  there  must  be  leaders  and  followers. 
We  have  further  seen  that  the  whole  community  must  in 
each  case  be  bound  together  by  a  real  bond  of  common 
interest.  It  follows  that  the  leaders  of  the  group  must 
in  every  sense  be  natural  leaders — that  is  to  say, 
leaders  whose  real  interests  lie  entirely  in  the  group  of 
which  they  form  an  integral  part.  It  is  on  these  lines 
that  our  organisation  must  be  built,  and,  as  we  saw, 
it  must  include  provision  for  growth.  Probably  some- 
thing of  this  kind  is  what  most  people  desire  when  they 
express  their  belief  in  "  democracy."  But  "  democ- 
racy "  is  nowadays  rather  a  jaded  word,  and  we  should 
perhaps  better  express  that  antithesis  to  Prussian 
bureaucracy  and  "  soullessness "  if  we  said  that 
"humanism"  was  to  be  the  characteristic  of  our 
organisation.  For  by  so  doing  we  should  lay  stress  on 
the  human  relationships  which  we  believe  to  be  its 
essential  feature. 

The  Essence  of  Discipline. 

It  may  be  worth  while  before  closing  this  chapter  to 
give  a  quotation  from  the  writings  of  a  soldier-author, 
"  Sapper,"  whose  brilliant  pictures  of  Army  life  are 
widely  known.    The  quotation  does  not  come  from  his 
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fictional  writing,  but  from  a  short  essay  on  "  Discipline 
and  Human  Nature,"  which  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
Land  and  Water  (November  15,  1917).  It  illustrates 
in  a  remarkable  manner  what  has  been  said  above  as  to 
the  true  character  of  a  sound  organisation,  and  it  shows, 
as  definitely  as  possible,  what  kind  of  discipline  is 
possible  for  the  English  soldier,  and  so  for  the  English- 
man in  war  or  peace. 

"  There  are  times  when  the  mere  soldier — undisturbed  as 
he  is  by  Trade  Unionism  and  strikes — regards  with  a  certain 
wonder  the  condition  of  affairs  at  home.  He  reads  in  the 
paper  a  few  speeches  by  people  of  great  mental  ability;  he 
reads  a  large  number  of  speeches  by  people  without  great 
mental  ability.  He  sees  remarks  such  as,  '  If  employers  and 
workmen  will  pull  together  with  all  their  might,  between  them 
they  will  pull  us  through/  and  many  others,  all  indicative  of 
the  same  state  of  mind.  And  having  read  them  and  pondered 
them,  and  plucked  an  acre  or  two  of  France  from  his  person, 
he  relapses,  as  I  have  said,  into  a  certain  troubled  wonder. 

"As  an  officer  he  realises  that  he  is  in  the  position  of  an 
employer :  that  his  men  are  in  the  position  of  workmen.  He 
realises  that  until  very  recently  he  and  his  men  were  part  of 
those  about  whom  these  speeches  are  made  and  these  pious 
hopes  are  uttered.  And  having  got  as  far  as  that,  he  wonders 
what  has  caused  the  difference.  .  .  . 

"  Is  it  discipline  ?  Is  it  fear  of  being  punished  under  the 
iron  code  of  militarism  ?  Certainly  it  is,  amongst  other  things, 
the  first;  as  certainly  it  is  not  the  second,  which,  despite  the 
lofty  utterances  of  certain  screamers  of  great  vocal  power,  is 
not  discipline  as  we  understand  it.  At  times  this  second 
autocratic  exercise  of  power  is  doubtless  practised.  With  the 
German  Army  it  always  is.  And  with  them  it  is  successful. 
That  is  the  difference  between  the  two  nations :  with  us — when 
it  is  practised — it  always  fails.  Our  men  must  be  led;  theirs 
must  be  driven — and  the  difference  is  great. 

"  But  the  real  discipline,  the  proper  sort,  the  controlling 
factor  which  must  be  exercised  by  someone  if  any  community 
is  to  be  kept  together — what  of  that  ?  It  is  not  fear  of  the 
leader  that  is  at  the  basis  of  it ;  one  feels  fear  only  for  a  task- 
master.    Rather  should  it  be  a  sense  of  responsibility,  a  feeling 
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in  each  individual  man  that  what  he  does  helps  or  hurts  the 
side,  and  therefore  that  what  he  does — counts.  For  only  with 
the  sense  of  responsibility  that  is  part  and  parcel  of  good  dis- 
cipline will  there  come  the  desire  to  play  for  the  side — the 
fulfilment  of  workmen  and  employers  pulling  together  with  all 
their  might. 

"  Why,  then,  asks  our  mere  soldier,  does  this  discipline,  this 
proper  controlling  factor,  exist  in  the  mud  "of  Flanders  and 
not  elsewhere.  And  when  he  reaches  this  point  in  his  thoughts 
he  is  very  near  the  final  solution  of  his  problem.  It  comes  to 
him  that  discipline  for  the  Englishman,  if  it  is  to  be  successful, 
must  be  based  on  an  intensely  human  outlook. 

"  For  the  first  time  he  finds  that  he  has  studied  human 
nature — the  nature  of  his  workmen.  More,  he  has  lived  with 
them,  and  suffered  with  them,  and  died  with  them.  He  has 
looked  after  their  comforts;  he  has  been  their  friend  as  well 
as  their  officer.  He  has  cheered  them  up,  and  cursed  them, 
and  made  much  of  them  when  they  did  well.  And  in  doing 
all  this  he  at  last  has  understood  them,  while — what  is  just 
as  important — they  have  understood  him.  Employer  and 
workmen  have  met  on  the  common  ground  of  human  nature : 
i&Jt  essential  that  they  must  part  brass  rags  again  simply 
because  in  civil  life  the  money  factor  comes  in  ?  Further, 
is  there  not  a  possibility  in  the  future  of  that  common  ground 
being  reached  without  presupposing  a  war  ?" 


CHAPTER  V 
THE  SOLDIER  AS  COLONIST 

The  quotation  with  which  the  last  chapter  closed  was 
from  the  writing  of  one  who  may  be  called  an  expert 
in  the  psychology  of  the  soldier.  But  every  officer  is 
in  a  certain  sense  such  an  expert;  for  you  cannot  do 
anything  with  the  soldier,  at  any  rate  the  British 
soldier,  unless  you  do  to  some  extent  understand  him. 
The  extent  of  your  success  largely  depends  on  the 
extent  of  your  understanding. 

Civilians  and  Soldiers. 

It  is  at  least  noteworthy  that  all  the  plans  that  have 
been  made  for  the  soldier  after  the  war  in  regard  to 
emigration  have  emanated  from  civilians — mainly  from 
civilian  politicians.  This,  it  is  true,  was  bound  to  be 
the  case,  for  soldiers  have  been  far  too  busy  with  the 
war  to  give  their  time  to  post-war  problems.  The 
Army  in  consequence  owes  a  great  debt  to  the  politi- 
cians who  have  taken  this  matter  up,  and  it  is  clear 
that  a  mass  of  valuable  information  and  suggestive 
work  has  originated  with  them.  No  reasonable  man 
would  question  their  ability,  as  men  trained  in  state- 
craft, or  their  good  faith,  as  sincerely  desiring  the  best 
for  the  British  Commonwealth  .of  Nations.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  they  have  not  had — they  cannot 
have  had — the  intimate  knowledge  of  the  men  that  it 
is  the  business  of  an  officer  to  acquire. 

That  this  is  no  fanciful  criticism  is  proved  by  the 
absence  in  the  Tennyson  Committee's  Report  of  any 
genuine  recognition  of  the  difference  between  a  soldier, 
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or  rather  an  ex-soldier,  colonist  and  a  civilian  colonist. 
An  exhaustive  study  of  the  Report  will  fail  to  detect 
the  least  reference  to  this  point,  except  a  tentative 
suggestion  in  favour  of  facilities  being  given  for  "  pals  '* 
to  settle  near  each  other.  This  is  no  doubt  a  sound 
idea,  and  does  recognise  one  side  of  the  soldier's 
psychology.  But  it  is  a  small  side,  and  the  need  might 
be  met  by  the  soldier's  own  initiative.  The  idea  does 
not  touch  the  wide  problems  which  are  opened  up  by 
a  consideration  of  this  difference,  with  which  we  must 
now  deal. 

Some  Mistaken  Ideas. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  soldier  is  wanted 
to  emigrate,  not  to  the  settled  districts  of  the  Colonies, 
but  to  new  land,  in  nearly  all  cases  well  away  from  the 
centres  of  civilisation  (as  we  have  got  in  the  habit  of 
calling  the  towns).  There  is  a  general  impression 
among  the  civilians  that  the  soldier  is  the  kind  of  person 
who  won't  mind  the  hardships  because  he  has  grown 
used  to  them ;  who  must  become  a  good  agriculturalist 
because  he  has  dug  so  many  trenches;  who  is  just  that 
open-air  adaptable  person  most  fitted  for  a  frontier 
life.  Add  the  common  belief  that  our  soldiers,  as 
heroes,  are  therefore  capable  of  overcoming  any  odds 
or  difficulties.  Dwell  for  a  time  on  the  rosy  pictures 
of  land  awaiting  development  which  the  Overseas 
Governments  hold  out.  You  will  infallibly  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  have  only  to  emigrate  such  as  want 
to  go  to  achieve  certain  success,  to  give  a  real  gift  of 
gratitude  to  our  men,  and  to  bring  off  a  fine  stroke  of 
business  for  the  Empire. 

Nothing,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth.  It  would  not  be  too  strong  a  statement  to 
say  that  not  merely  an  unorganised  method  of  emigra- 
tion, but  a  method  of  emigration  that  did  not  take  into 
account  the  soldiers'  proclivities,  would  be  the  cruellest 
gift  you  could  offer  to  them.  So  far  from  establishing 
them  as  self-supporting  householders  on  the  land,  the 
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result  would  merely  be  to  make  them  exchange  a  life 
in  the  towns  of  England  for  a  life  in  the  towns  of  Canada 
or  Australia.  No  object  is  served;  there  is  merely  an 
intolerable  deal  of  money  wasted  in  transferring  a  man 
from  the  streets  of  Manchester  to  the  streets  of  Toronto 
or  Sydney.  Yet  if  you  put  the  soldier  colonist  up 
against  conditions  with  which  he  is  quite  unfitted  to 
cope,  that  is  the  result  that  will  occur.  Disappointed 
by  failure  on  the  land,  he  will  fill  the  distant  cities  of 
the  Empire.  And  it  will  be  the  saloons  and  drinking- 
bars  he  will  most  conspicuously  fill.  How  magnificent 
a  reward  will  that  be  for  his  splendid  patriotism  and 
faithfulness  to  duty  in  the  war  !  « 

The  Opposite  Extreme. 

Let  us,  for  Heaven's  sake,  get  away  from  imaginary 
ideas  about  the  soldier.  His  detractors  are  as  bad  as 
his  admirers.  We  have  heard  what  the  latter  say. 
The  former,  rushing  to  the  opposite  extreme,  bluntly 
state  that  a  discharged  soldier  is  a  good-for-nothing. 
Life  in  the  Army  has  ruined  his  habits  of  industry. 
"  Playing  the  old  soldier  "  is  a  phrase  in  the  language. 
You  cannot  do  anything  for  such  men,  since  they  will 
not  work  unless  the  master's  eye  is  on  them.  Is  it  not 
possible  to  get  away  from  this  cant  and  down  to  the 
real  facts  of  the  soldier's  characteristics  ? 

The  first  point  is  that  the  soldier  is  an  ordinary  man, 
very  much  like  anyone  else,  but  that  Army  life,  with  its 
peculiar  conditions  and  its  cast-iron  pattern,  does 
stamp  certain  features  on  his  character.  Those  fea- 
tures are  strongly  marked  and  easily  recognised.  There 
is  here  no  question  of  subtle  and  doubtful  psychological 
theories.  We  must  observe,  too,  that  those  features 
are  most  indelibly  written  on  the  younger  men,  and  it 
is  among  the  younger  men  with  more  initiative  and 
fewer  ties  that  we  shall  find  the  bulk  of  our  emigrants. 

Three  salient  facts  of  Army  life  are  mainly  responsi- 
ble for  this:  (1)  Rations  "  arrive  "  automatically — that 
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is,  a  man's  food,  clothing,  firing,  and  shelter  are  not 
dependant  on  his  own  efforts.  (2)  He  is  under  disci- 
pline; hence  largely  deprived  of  initiative;  it  is  more 
necessary  that  he  should  obey  than  think  for  himself. 
(3)  He  has  hardly  any  privacy,  but  is  always  sur- 
rounded by  his  fellows.  How  do  these  affect  an 
emigrant  ? 

A  Lack  of  Foresight. 

To  begin  with,  let  us  take  the  adverse  side.  And 
here  we  must  place  almost  the  whole  effect  of  our  first 
fact.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  certainty  of  his 
major  wants  being  provided  for  tends  to  make  the 
soldier  happy-go-lucky,  improvident,  wasteful.  Hav- 
ing for  so  long  had  someone  providing  for  him,  his 
attitude  to  Providence  is  apt  to  become,  "  He's  a  good 
fellow,  and  'twill  all  be  well."  This  is  a  matter  which 
hardly  needs  argument.  It  will  be  found  to  be  com- 
mon, by  their  own  admission,  among  both  officers  and 
men.  But  it  is  a  bad  trait  for  a  pioneer.  Nowhere 
do  you  require  more  foresight,  care,  and  thrift  than 
when  you  are  trying,  as  an  individual,  to  win  a  liveli- 
hood in  a  new  country.  You  have  to  look  forward  not 
merely  days  and  weeks,  but  months  and  even  years. 
If  you  do  not  do  this  and  have  no  one  to  look  after  you, 
you  are  faced  with  the  probability,  not  of  discomfort, 
but  of  the  loss  of  all  your  past  work  and  possibly  of 
starvation.  The  soldier,  unsupported,  is  ill-fitted  to 
bear  such  a  strain.  In  fact,  there  is  hardly  anything 
more  objectionable  to  his  nature. 

Unsteady ing  Effect  of  War. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  second  fact  is  not  so  obvious. 
No  doubt  conditions  of  Army  life  do  tend  to  deprive 
men  of  initiative,  and  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  (more 
limited  than  is  commonly  supposed)  to  avoid  any  work 
that  is  not  set  by  a  task-master.  But  we  may  pre- 
sume that  those  who  wish  to  emigrate  will  preserve 
their  initiative  almost  unimpaired.     They  will  not  be 
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among  those  chosen  for  special  help,  at  any  rate  unless 
they  are  of  that  large  class  (by  far  the  greater  part  of 
our  present  Army)  that  can  be  trusted  to  work  hard 
and  voluntarily  when  work  is  wanted.  But  discipline, 
or  rather  relaxation  from  it  after  it  has  long  held  sway, 
does  produce  one  ill  effect.  It  has  an  unsteadying 
effect  on  the  mind  of  the  individual.  This  is  noted  by 
the  Hon.  C.  G.  Wade,  K.C.  (Agent-General  and  formerly 
Prime  Minister  of  New  South  Wales),  in  a  recent  and 
admirable  paper  on  Post-War  Settlement  of  Soldiers 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  After: 

"  The  man  who  is  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  clerical 
workers  is  captivated  by  the  freedom  (in  spite  of  the  hardships) 
of  life  in  the  trenches,  and  the  tendency  will  be  to  abjure  the 
office  desk  in  the  future.  Everybody  is  permeated  with  the 
spirit  of  unrest  and  the  desire  to  see  the  world.  Great  numbers 
of  men  are  temperamentally  so  disturbed  by  the  nerve-racking 
experience  of  shell-fire  that  it  is  with  very  great  difficulty  that 
they  can  be  persuaded  to  remain  in  any  fixed  employment.  In 
confirmation  of  this  roving  tendency  we  have  the  case  of  the 
South  African  War;  for  at  the  conclusion  of  peace  emigration 
was  largely  in  excess  of  the  year  before  the  war." 

With  all  this  we  can  agree,  but  we  must  supplement 
it  by  pointing  out  that  this  inability  to  stay  in  fixed 
employment  on  the  part  of  the  ex-soldier  was  a  fact 
long  before  gunpowder,  let  alone  "  trinitrotoluol,"  was 
thought  of,  and  is  due  far  more  to  sudden  freedom  from 
restraint.  The  soldier  becomes  unconsciously  accus- 
tomed to  lean  on  his  superior  to  strengthen  his  resolu- 
tion. When  that  support  is  removed,  it  takes  him  a 
long  time  to  settle  down  as  a  contented  citizen.  How 
likely,  then,  is  he  to  prove  unequal  to  the  long  and 
steady  effort  of  will  required  to  establish  himself  by 
years  of  work  on  virgin  soil.  Conversely,  how  much 
more  fatal  to  his  character  will  prove  abandonment  of 
the  venture  before  he  has  brought  it  to  success.  One 
recalls  the  pregnant  remark  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on 
the  demoralising  effects  of  leaving  tasks  half  finished. 
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Loneliness  of  Pioneer  Life. 

There  are  considerable  bars  to  success  in  the  slow 
business  of  a  pioneer.  Our  third  fact  is*  almost  con- 
clusive. People  in  this  country  who  have  always  lived 
in  a  settled  country  have  little  idea  of  the  loneliness  of 
the  unoccupied  portions  of  the  Empire.  Whether  it 
be  in  Canada,  which  half  the  year  is  bound  with  frost 
and  snow,  or  in  Australia,  where  the  unsettled  tracts 
are  generally  inferior  in  climate,  the  strain  placed  upon 
the  homesteader "  is  incredibly  severe.  The  new 
emigrant  can  rarely  abide  this  loneliness,  and  even  the 
older  inhabitant,  who  knows  the  country  and  how  to 
make  the  best  of  it,  is  by  no  means  always  successful 
in  these  adventures  in  the  wilderness.  Cases  have  been 
known,  though  it  would  be  false  to  say  they  are  fre- 
quent, where  such  settlers,  hardened  as  they  were  by 
experience,  have  lost  their  reason  owing  to  their  loneli- 
ness. A  cynical  statement  not  infrequently  heard  in 
the  Dominion  is  that  the  Government  bets  you  160 
acres  of  land  against  ten  dollars  that  you  will  not  be 
able  to  live  on  your  area  for  three  years,  six  months  in 
each  year,  and  the  Government  generally  wins.  This 
is  absurd  as  an  accusation,  for  the  Government's  one 
aim  is  to  get  the  country  settled.  "  The  objective  of 
all  political  parties  has  been  to  diffuse  the  population 
throughout  the  country,  to  encourage  developmental 
work  and  internal  settlement,  and  to  reduce  the 
tendency  for  the  large  towns  to  grow  at  the  expense  of 
the  country."  But  the  substratum  of  truth  is  that 
only  a  few  exceptional  individuals  are  able  to  live  much 
beyond  the  confines  oi  civilisation,  and  that  settlement 
is  only  successful  when  it  does  not  go  too  far  afield. 

A  Gregarious  Being. 

If  this  be  true  of  the  civilian,  be  he  new  emigrant  or 
seasoned  inhabitant,  how  much  more  true  is  it  of  the 
soldier,  with  his  gregarious  instincts.     Let  us  ask  our 
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rulers  how  they  can  possibly  expect  these  men,  with 
their  love  of  comradeship  and  company,  to  banish 
themselves  to  this  voluntary  isolation  and  remain 
content.  No  one  will  seriously  maintain  it.  Grant 
all  the  other  points  to  the  enthusiast.  Suppose  that  it 
is  a  slander  on  the  soldier  to  say  that  Army  life  makes 
him  improvident.  Imagine  that  the  discipline  of  these 
years  will  have  left  no  effect  on  his  fixity  of  purpose- 
Say,  if  you  will,  that  he  won't  mind  hardship  because 
he  is  used  to  it — though  the  fact  be  that  he  dislikes 
hardship  just  as  much  as  any  other  normally  consti- 
tuted man,  and  feels  that  in  this  war  he  has  had  enough 
of  it.  Give  all  these  points  away,  and  the  final  point 
of  his  active  dislike  of  solitude  is  sufficient  to  condemn 
any  scheme  which  compels  him  to  loneliness  in  the 
country,  and  which  yet  leaves  him  free  to  seek  again 
the  amusements  and  conveniences  of  the  town  and  all 
that  company  means  to  him.  The  case  is  incontro- 
vertible. 

The  Other  Side. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  obverse  side  of  the  medal. 
Granted  that  the  soldier  as  compared  with  a  civilian 
has  these  special  disabilities,  is  there  anything  of  a 
counterbalancing  nature  given  him  by  his  experiences 
and  training  ?  Lesser  points  we  may  neglect,  though 
they  have  a  certain  importance.  Thus,  he  has  learnt 
to  fend  for  himself  in  many  ways  on  active  service,  has 
become  adaptable,  and  used  to  an  open-air  life.  Mili- 
tary life  teaches  tidiness  and  increases  self-respect. 
Habits  of  sobriety,  even  if  sometimes  acquired  by 
necessity,  are  an  asset  not  to  be  despised,  and  probably 
no  large  body  of  men  was  ever  so  sober  as  our  present 
Army.  But  beyond  all  these  minor  points  there  is  one 
great  point  which,  if  it  be  properly  appreciated,  will  be 
seen  to  make  the  whole  difference  between  ex-soldier 
and  civilian  emigration. 

It  is  simply  that  throughout  his  training  and  through- 
out his  experience  the  soldier  is  taught  and  learns  to 
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think  of  himself  never  as  a  mere  individual,  but  always 
as  a  member  of  a  unit.  This  fact  is  so  intrinsic  to  the 
character  of  an  army,  so  essentially  the  ABC  of  any 
military  success,  that  it  seems  almost  superfluous  to 
insist  on  its  relevancy.  Yet  it  tills  one  with  amazement 
and  consternation  to  find  that  our  politicians  have 
never  noticed  its  bearing.  They  have,  in  fact,  so  far, 
throughout  all  that  they  have  written  on  the  subject, 
persisted  in  regarding  the  ex-soldier  as  an  individual, 
instead  of  taking  advantage  of  this  peculiar  character 
of  his.  Yet  common  sense  suggests  that  every  faculty 
and  feature  he  has  should  be  turned  to  account,  and 
our  coat  in  all  this  matter  cut  according  to  our  cloth. 

A  Trained  Co-operator. 

How  great  an  advantage  this  training  is  must  now  be 
considered.  We  may  defer  till  a  later  chapter  one 
aspect  of  the  case.  This  is  the  immediately  practical 
aspect  that  the  soldier  is  already  trained  as  a  co- 
operator.  Co-operation  is  neither  easy  to  bring  about 
nor  to  keep  in  existence  among  average  men,  as  has 
been  found  by  many  enthusiasts.  But  our  chapter 
will  show  how  valuable  it  will  be  in  new  lands,  and  how 
workable  under  the  scheme  presently  described.  This 
practical  side  does  not,  however,  exhaust  the  possi- 
bilities which  the  soldier  possesses  as  an  emigrant  of  a 
certain  type.  More  vital  and  still  more  relevant  is  the 
spirit,  sometimes  known  as  esprit  de  corps,  wliich 
marks  the  difference  between  the  good  and  the  bad  unit. 

Here  it  is  particularly  difficult  to  write  without 
either  appearing  to  claim  too  much  or  else  to  make 
justified  assumptions.  There  is  a  certain  way  in  which 
the  soldier  always  feels  himself  superior  to  the  civilian, 
and  the  civilian  is  not  slow  to  detect  the  fact  and  to 
resent  it.  Hence,  in  even  referring  to  the  fact,  you 
touch  on  a  delicate  subject  and  run  the  risk  of  being 
misunderstood.  Let  us  placate  our  imaginary  civilian 
antagonist  by  admitting  that  this  feeling  of  superiority 
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is  in  most  respects  irrational,  though  none  the  less  real. 
There  is  not,  be  it  observed  here,  any  question  of  that 
aggressive  assumption  of  superior  rights  which  has 
made  the  Prussian  officer  universally  detestable  to 
civilised  mankind.  That  horrible  brand  of  militarism 
is,  thank  Heaven,  hardly  known  in  our  armies,  and  we 
are  fighting  to  destroy  it  in  the  world,  but  the  distinc- 
tion between  soldier  and  civilian  will  remain.  If  we 
try  to  paraphrase  the  various  ways  in  which  the  soldier 
might  state  it,  we  get  virtually  this:  "  I  am  sure  you 
are  just  as  good  a  man  as  I  am;  you  may  be  better. 
But  I  tell  you  this :  I  am  a  member  of  the  best  regiment 
in  the  Army,  or  if  not  the  best,  there's  none  better." 

Esprit  de  Corps. 

If  we  stop  there  for  a  moment,  we  see  that  there  is  no 
taint  of  self  in  this,  which  the  disciplined  man  says  to 
the  undisciplined.  Let  a  man  be  once  disciplined  and 
he  learns  a  pride  and  delight  in  being  part  of  an 
organised  body,  striving  for  a  common  and  so  far  un- 
selfish end.  Many  civilians,  of  course,  in  certain 
occupations  find  the  same  elevation  of  spirit,  but  you 
cannot  predicate  it  of  civilian  life  in  general  as  you  can 
of  an  army.  Carried  to  excess,  it  is  neither  popular 
nor  praiseworthy,  but  every  effort  is  made  to  foster  it 
in  its  proper  form. 

For  it  is  this  esprit  de  corps,  coupled  with  skill  in 
arms,  which  creates  morale.  And  Napoleon  said,  "  In 
war  the  moral  is  to  the  physical  as  three  to  one." 
Morale  comes  from  that  instinct  for  duty  fostered  by 
the  regiment  and  by  the  confidence  born  of  mastery  of 
one's  job  in  warfare,  and  the  knowledge  that  one  is 
part  of  a  mighty  and  efficient  organisation.  From  that 
springs  the  determination  to  conquer  and  the  assur- 
ance, which  makes  victory  possible.  And  not  even  the 
soldier's  professional  cynicism  on  the  subject  of  Army 
life  or  his  jocular  treatment  of  ideals  can  disguise  this 
essential  truth. 
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Its  Function  in  Peace. 

Volumes  might  be  written  on  this  subject  and  it  has 
been  the  theme  of  countless  lectin  es  ind  addresses  since 
the  war  began.     But  our  object  is  not  to  pursue  a 
discussion  of  its  value  in  war,  but  to  see  how  far  this 
habit  of  mind  so  established  in  the  soldier  can  be  used 
to  help  him  in  the  arts  of   peace.     We  must  guard 
against  lightly  assuming  that  it  can  be  at  all  preserved 
in  a  different  atmosphere,  as  well  as  against  claiming 
more  in  regard  to  it  than  could  be  then  realised.     In 
this  connection  it  is  possible  to  state  with  some  confi- 
dence that  at  any  rate  it  does  not  owe  its  force  under 
conditions  of  active  service  to  what  is  known  as  repres- 
sive discipline.     In  France  or  elsewhere    .vith  fighting 
more  or  less  always  in  active  progress,  there  is  no  room 
or  time  for  any  large  amount  of  the  minor  punishments 
common  on  a  Home  station.    The  severer  punish- 
ments are,  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  men 
concerned,  extraordinarily  rare,  and  only  fall  on  the 
black  sheep  of  a  regiment.    The  spirit  of  the  whole, 
the  efficiency  and  the  unity,  is  kept  up  by  the  example 
shown  by  all  ranks.     For  though  in  this  matter  the 
example  of  the  officer,  as  the  leader,  is  more  evident  in 
its  effect,  the  example  of  N.C.O.'s  and  other  ranks  plays 
a  large  part.     Experience,  again,  teaches  us  that  the 
same  spirit  is  easily  recreated,  if  the  proper  steps  be 
taken,  among  new  units  or  units  altogether  reconsti- 
tuted, of  which  there  have  been  many  examples  during 
the  present  war.     Hence  we  are  making  no  great  step 
in  arguing  that   this  instinct,  once  the   soldier  is  a 
disciplined  man,  is  no  passing  phase,  but  an  integral 
part  of  his  character,  and  will  be  evoked  by  good 
leadership  under  a  great   variety   of  circumstances. 
Indeed,  if  you  cast  your  mind  back  tio  the  ex-soldier  of 
pre-war  days,  you  will  recognise  that,  however  long 
the  period  since  he  left  the  Army,  he  was  amenable  up 
to  the  end  of  his  days  to  such  influences. 
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The  Cumulative  Argument. 

All  this  is  as  much  as  to  say  that,  though  the  same 
quality  of  service  could  not  be  looked  for,  as  it  would 
not  be  required,  under  the  quieter  conditions  of  peace, 
the  tendency  towards  its  creation  would  remain  and 
might  be  utilised  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  soldier. 
We  can  now  outline  the  picture,  and  if  we  are  to  have 
a  just  idea  of  its  proportions,  we  must  draw  it  in  on  a 
large  scale.  The  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  that  if 
our  historical  survey  led  us  in  the  direction  of  group 
colonies  (as  well  as  the  views  of  Wakefield  and  our 
thoughts  on  organisation),  the  argument  in  their 
favour  drawn  from  this  analysis  of  the  soldier's  char- 
acter is  twice  as  strong.  There  is  presented  to  our 
imagination  the  possibility  of  adopting  the  group  as 
our  unit,  in  the  whole  affair  of  emigration,  at  least  so 
far  as  concerns  agricultural  proposals.  If  the  concep- 
tion be  reached  that  this  must  be  the  main  pattern,  the 
minor  questions  regarding  men  who  cannot  come  under 
it  would  be  a  manageable  problem.  There  is  room  for 
unnumbered  groups  within  the  Empire,  and  if  we 
establish  them  as  strong,  self-respecting  communities 
under  suitable  leaders,  we  shall  have  done  something  not 
unworthy  of  our  soldiers  or  our  generation.  In  groups 
of  this  kind,  linked  together  but  in  mutual  rivalry, 
there  would  be  every  opportunity  for  the  growth 
and  maturity  of  such  sentiments  as  we  have  described. 

In  the  following  chapters  we  shall  deal  with  the 
formal  character  of  a  group  settlement,  with  special 
reference  to  its  economic  social  features ;  we  shall  show 
how  exactly  the  scheme  fits  in  with  the  offers  of  the 
Overseas  Governments;  we  shall  suggest  the  practical 
steps  which  must  be  taken  to  organise  it  and  place  it 
on  a  secure  basis.  But  before  we  pass  on  to  these  vital 
considerations  we  may  profitably  consider  the  human 
material  with  which  we  shall  have  to  deal,  and  how  the 
groups  can  best  be  composed. 
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A  Regimental  Grouping. 

If  we  advocate  a  regimental  grouping,  we  must  make 
sure  that  no  misconceptions  arise  as  to  our  reasons  for 
that  proposal.  Under  the  system  by  which  not  only 
the  British  Army,  but  all  the  great  armies  are  worked, 
the  composition  of  any  line  battalion  changes  rapidly 
and  repeatedly.  Men  who  become  casualties  and 
return  to  the  base  are  for  Army  purposes  pooled,  and 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  they  will  be  restored,  when 
fit  for  duty,  to  their  own  battalion  or  even  their  own 
regiment.  In  selecting  the  regiment,  then,  as  the  unit 
from  which  to  form  groups,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  reliance  is  thereby  placed  on  getting  numbers  of 
men  who  have  served  together  and  already  know  each 
other  to  come  in.  Under  any  system  men  with  strong 
friendships  will  find  their  old  friends,  and  this  desirable 
arrangement  is  worthy  of  encouragement.  Nor  would 
any  difficulty  be  found  in  attaching  men  who  so  desired 
it  to  a  group  other  than  that  of  the  regiment  to  which 
they  belonged  at  the  close  of  the  war,  if  they  could 
show  that  they  had  friends  in  that  other  group  and  were 
in  other  respects  suitable  candidates.  It  is  on  the  side 
of  organisation  that  the  regiment  seems  well  fitted  to 
be  the  unit  from  which  the  group  or  groups  should  be 
formed.  And  when  we  speak  of  the  regiment  in  this 
connection,  we  jnclude,  of  course,  the  great  corps  who 
will  also  want  to  send  their  quota  of  men  Overseas. 
For  both  these  organisations,  too,  have  the  immense 
advantage  of  being  in  possession  of  carefully  tabulated 
records  regarding  each  man,  and  are  thus  capable  of 
dealing  with  the  group  formation  with  the  minimum 
loss  of  efficiency.  We  need  not  particularise  further 
at  the  moment  than  to  say  that  when  the  regiment  had 
discovered  from  its  units  the  total  number  of  men  who 
wished  to  come  under  the  scheme,  a  committee  formed 
for  the  purpose  could  decide  into  how  many  groups 
these  men  should  be  divided,  how  they  should  be 
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composed,  and  arrange  for  them  to  be  formed  in  accord- 
ance with-  the  number  of  vacancies  which  the  Minister 
of  Migration  could  allot. 

Other  Groups. 

There  would  be  nothing  to  hinder  brigades  or 
divisions  from  also  forming  groups  in  special  cases. 
And  as  their  reason  for  going  outside  the  standard 
scheme  would  presumably  be  the  desire  to  perpetuate 
their  esprit  de  corps  such  settlements  might  start  with 
rather  more  of  that  desired  spirit  than  groups  formed 
from  a  number  of  battalions.  But  it  should  still  be 
held  in  mind  that  the  spirit  we  wish  to  create  must 
come  mainly,  not  from  any  conscious  recollection  of 
past  service,  but  must  be  induced  to  spring  up  de  novo 
in  the  settlements,  under  the  threefold  stimulus  of  the 
task  before  them,  the  soldier's  own  character,  and  that 
of  his  leaders. 

The  Leaders. 

Here  we  come  to  our  last,  but  not  our  least,  point  in 
the  composition  of  the  groups.  It  is  plain  that  the 
selection  and  work  of  the  leaders  will  be  of  paramount 
importance.  If  we  say  that  the  proper  person  to  lead 
the  British  soldier  is  the  British  officer,  we  must  not 
be  understood  to  contemplate  anything  in  the  nature 
of  military  discipline  within  the  group.  That  it  must 
be  a  democratically  controlled  body  is  obvious.  But 
yet  there  will  be  a  period,  prior  to  actual  formation, 
when  leaders  must  be  created  and  not  elected.  If 
the  great  class  of  officers  brought  into  being  since  the 
war  be  considered,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  from  its 
ranks  that  the  original  leaders  must  be  found.  Indeed 
here  is  a  magnificent  opportunity  for  a  large  class  whom 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  will  leave  at  a  loose  end. 
There  are  thousands  whom  the  war,  with  its  call  for 
young  men,  has  put  into  positions  of  responsibility  and 
leadership.     Having  tasted  these  things,  they  will  be 
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ill-content  to  go  back  to  the  comparatively  uninterest- 
ing and  unambitious  work  they  had  previously.  In 
some  cases  this  would  involve  loss  of  social  position,  in 
nearly  all  it  will  mean  exchanging  a  vivid  and  energetic 
life — a  man's  life,  as  the  saying  is — for  one  by  com- 
parison appallingly  tame  and  humdrum.  No  one 
realises  this  better  than  the  officers  themselves.  And 
in  consequence  among  them  talk  of  emigration  is 
especially  prevalent.  ^ 

Their  Prospects. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  are  perfectly  well  aware 
that  openings  in  the  Colonies  do  not  come  unsought, 
and  many  are  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  begin  in  making 
plans  to  carry  out  their  inclination.  If  a  scheme  of  the 
nature  we  have  outlined  were  set  on  foot,  who  can 
doubt  its  attractions  for  such  cases  ?  Here  would  be 
marvellous  chances  for  that  open-air  life  to  which  they 
have  become  used.  Here  would  be  openings  ready 
made,  but  depending  on  their  own  energy  and  initiative 
to  make  good.  Here  would  be  responsibility,  and  the 
opportunity  to  use  their  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  power  of  leadership.  Here  would  be  careers  open 
to  them  of  the  highest  interest  and  usefulness. 

It  cannot  be  supposed,  indeed,  that  the  younger 
officers,  whose  career  has  so  far  been  solely  in  the  Army, 
would,  without  further  training,  be  qualified  to  take 
up  such  positions  of  leadership,  or  that  they  could  do 
so  at  all  without  supervision  and  direction.  But  we 
must  be  as  fair  to  them  as  to  the  men.  We  must  make 
our  plans  with  a  view  to  giving  them  every  chance. 
Let  us  examine  the  goal  at  which  they  will  have  to  aim 
and  its  practicability,  in  order  to  see  how  that  chance 
must  be  given. 


CHAPTER  VI 
GROUP  COLONIES 

In  attempting  to  give  a  picture  of  the  group  colony  we 
advocate,  we  must  run  the  risk  for  a  chapter  of  appear- 
ing Utopian  in  our  ideas.  Later  on  we  have  to  consider 
the  practical  steps  which  must*  be  taken  if  the  scheme 
is  to  have  a  chance  of  success.  But  for  the  moment  we 
must  frame  an  ideal  in  order  to  show  as  clearly  as 
possible  the  aim  we  have  in  view.  Let  us,  then,  for  the 
moment  take  for  granted  the  serious  difficulties  that 
must  be  overcome  in  this  as  in  any  scheme  for  reclaiming 
the  wild,  and  ask  for  indulgence  if  the  picture  seems 
imaginative. 

Variety  and  Growth. 

There  must  be  nothing  vague  in  our  conception  of  the 
soldier  colony,  but  we  are  met  at  the  outset  with  two 
difficulties.  The  first  is  that  any  community  is  neces- 
sarily a  progressing  body.  A  description  of  its  early 
stages  will  give  little  indication  of  its  future  possibi- 
lities; yet,  if  it  be  described  in  too  advanced  a  form, 
the  stages  through  which  it  must  pass  to  come  to 
maturity  are  apt  to  be  ignored.  This  difficulty  cannot 
be  altogether  overcome;  we  must  to  some  extent 
sacrifice  our  clear-cut  picture  of  its  adult  stage  in  order 
to  outline  the  trend  of  its  development,  and  pay  more 
attention  to  demonstrating  the  essential  nature  of  its 
characteristics  throughout  than  to  paint  in  glowing 
colours  its  ultimate  accomplishment.  The  second 
difficulty  is  that  no  set  form  can  be  laid  down.  The 
new  lands  to  which  our  men  are  to  go  will  be  so  diverse 
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in  their  characteristics,  and  will  compel  such  various 
adaptations  of  our  main  principles,  that  only  the 
essence  may  at  last  remain  in  each  expression  of  the 
primal  idea.  Those  who  elect  to  grow  wheat  in  Central 
Canada  will  obviously  have  differing  needs  from  their 
fellows  who  choose  to  farm  sheep  in  Australia  or  to 
grow  fruit  in  British  Columbia.  The  aim  of  the  organi- 
sation is  not  to  influence  a  man  to  emigrate  to  a  certain 
land,  either  by  inducements  of  help  proffered  there  and 
withheld  elsewhere  or  by  more  mental  suasion,  but  to 
find  out  to  which  land  he  desires  to  go,  to  gather 
together  others  of  his  like  who  also  wish  to  settle  there, 
and  finally  to  weld  them  all  into  a  colony  that  shall  be 
a  distinct  entity,  a  self-contained  community.  The 
size  of  the  groups,  too,  will  vary.  In  specially  fav- 
oured or  popular  districts  the  colony  might  well  consist 
of  as  many  as  from  two  or  three  hundreds  of  families, 
while  in  places  having  no  such  appeal  or  no  such  facili- 
ties for  the  sustenance  of  large  numbers  the  group  may 
consist  of  but  twenty  or  thirty  families.  Yet  each 
colony  will  be  actuated  by  the  same  springs  of  feeling 
and  general  good- will,  though  worked  on  a  different  scale. 

Essential  Attributes. 

No  matter  how  varied  may  be  the  types  of  the  colony, 
when  the  scheme  is  put  to  the  test  of  practice  two  or 
three  attributes  must  be  jealously  guarded.  For  these 
are  the  advantages  which  group  settlement  has  over 
individual  settlement.  They  may  conveniently  be 
divided  into  social  advantages  and  economic  advantages. 
We  must  examine  them  in  detail. 

It  is  possible  to  imagine,  though  it  is  unlikely,  that 
when  everything  was  arranged  the  group  might  come 
bodily  to  the  area  which  they  were  to  occupy.  In  that 
case  they  would  form  a  society  from  the  start.  The 
more  probable  course  of  development  would  be  the 
gradual  plan.  A  small  party  in  this  case  would  be  on 
the  scene  first,  and  the  numbers  be  made  up  as  men 
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completed  their  course  of  training  on  the  farms  to 
which  they  had  originally  been  sent.  This  arrange- 
ment would  mean  that  the  social  side  of  their  life  would 
be  of  great  simplicity  in  the  early  months.  Yet  even 
at  this  period  it  would  be  possible  to  detect  the  main 
elements  which  make  for  a  much  more  full  and  interest- 
ing life  than  is  obtainable  by  the  individual  settler. 
There  would  be,  at  any  rate,  a  real  identity  of  interest 
among  the  members,  a  strong  mutual  confidence,  and 
some  form  of  leadership.  At  this  early  stage,  too,  there 
would  be  the  beginning  of  that  variety  of  skill,  occupa- 
tion, and  attainment  without  which  no  true  society  is 
possible. 

Occupations. 

Taking  this  latter  point  first,  we  must  take  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  occupations  with  which  our  settlers  are 
to  be  engaged.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  their 
power  of  labour  is  their  principal  asset,  they  will  be 
going  to  the  lands  where  they  will  not  have  to  compete 
with  coloured  labour.  It  may  be  that  some  isolated 
settlements  could  be  established  in  tropical  or  semi- 
tropical  Colonies  and  Dependencies,  where  sugar,  coffee, 
tea,  cocoa,  rubber,  cotton,  or  tobacco  planting  could 
be  practised.  But  for  the  reason  already  given  such 
settlements  would  be  rather  experimental  in  character, 
and  could  form  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  number 
contemplated.  They  would  also  be  small  in  size.  The 
great  bulk  must  necessarily  go  to  Canada  and  Australia, 
with  some,  perhaps,  in  adjacent  lands,  such  as  New- 
foundland and  New  Zealand,  where  similar  conditions 
obtain.  Here  the  range  of  industries  is  still  wide. 
There  will  be  cereal-growing,  dairying,  stock  raising 
and  breeding,  pig  and  poultry  rearing,  fruit-growing, 
market-gardening,  bee-keeping,  etc.  And  there  will 
be  an  immense  amount  of  preliminary  work  to  be  done 
in  land  reclamation,  clearing  and  irrigation,  and  on 
roads  and  railways.    The  primary  demand  will  thus 
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be  for  agriculturalists,  but  even  early  on,  wherever  a 
group  is  established,  there  will  be  work  for  minor 
trades.  Putting  the  matter  at  its  lowest,  we  can  see 
that  we  shall  immediately  require  a  cobbler,  a  man  to 
look  after  the  village  store,  a  clerk  to  keep  accounts, 
and  at  an  early  stage  a  mechanic.  There  will  be  an 
opening,  too,  for  other  associated  skilled  workers  in 
many  groups,  such  as  carpenters,  builders,  wheel- 
wrights, and  blacksmiths. 

These,  apart  from  the  original  directors,  with  whom 
we  shall  deal  later,  will  form  the  original  community. 
But  it  will  not  be  long  before  there  will  be  required  in 
increasing  numbers — schoolmasters,  doctors,  and  a 
certain  number  of  lawyers  and  clergy  serving  wider 
areas.  We  can  say  with  confidence  that  the  need  for 
them  will  arise  so  soon  as  each  group  has  passed  its 
experimental  stage,  and  is  established  by  the  know- 
ledge that  the  land  which  it  has  taken  up  will  in  due 
course  pay  for  the  work  done. 

Buildings. 

We  cannot  particularise  the  exact  nature  of  the 
buildings,  etc.,  for  the  variety  of  surroundings  and  the 
different  classes  of  agriculture  will  cause  a  variety  in 
them.  But  if  we  take  a  specimen  instance,  such  as  a 
group  growing  wheat  in  Canada,  we  can  arrive  at  a 
good  idea  of  their  probable  character.  If  the  group  be 
put  at  a  hundred  families,  the  total  area  of  their  holding 
will  be,  if  the  ground  be  allotted  on  a  basis  of  a  quarter 
section  per  family,  twenty-five  square  miles — that  is,  a 
square,  five  miles  by  five  miles.  If  the  basis  be  a  half- 
section,  as  is  "possible  in  certain  districts,  the  total  area 
will  be  fifty  square  miles — a  square  approximately 
seven  miles  by  seven  miles.  In  either  case  the  original 
settlers  will  not  spread  themselves  throughout  the  area, 
but  will  choose  some  spot  as  central  as  possible  to  make 
their  first  start.  Consideration  as  to  which  part  of  the 
area  can  be  most  speedily  developed  and  due  regard  to 
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facilities  for  water  and  transport  will  play  their  part  in 
the  choice  of  this  spot,  which  should  in  time  become 
the  village.  Meanwhile,  to  begin  with,  it  will  consist 
of  little  more  than  a  large  hut  for  the  unmarried  members 
and  a  few  smaller  huts  for  the  married.  It  will,  how- 
ever, already  have  the  character  of  a  social  centre,  and, 
bearing  in  mind  what  has  been  said  about  the  soldiers 
tastes,  this  is  a  point  at  which  we  must  sedulously  aim. 
There  is  everything  to  be  said  for  this  preliminary  con- 
centration from  the  economic  point  of  view,  for  land 
which  can  be  put  under  the  plough  immediately  is  now 
rare,  and  progress  can  best  be  made  by  preliminary 
work  and  steady  development  starting  from  one  point. 
We  need  not  trace  that  development  through  its  whole 
course,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  one  thing  we  wish 
to  avoid  is  a  mere  collection  of  isolated  farms  spread  at 
random  over  the  countryside.  It  would  indeed  be  un- 
desirable and  unnecessary  to  insist  on  everyone  living 
within  the  village  as  is  the  practice  in  France  in  the 
Somme  district.  As  matters  develop,  there  will  be 
outlying  farms.  But  if  the  leaders  of  the  group  are 
wise,  these  will  never  be  allowed  to  impair  the  vitality 
and  growth  of  the  central  cluster. 

Leadership. 

We  have  spoken  so  far  of  leaders  and  leadership,  and 
the  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  in  the  early  period 
officers  will  be  the  most  suitable  persons  for  the  posi- 
tion. This  is  not  with  any  idea  of  perpetuating  mili- 
tary discipline,  but  simply  because  in  the  Army,  .as  now 
constituted,  the  leaders  are  those  whom  experience  has 
shown  to  be  naturally  most  capable  of  leadership. 
They  are  also  those  most  likely  to  assimilate  the  training 
which  we  shall  in  the  first  instance  have  to  give  to  the 
majority.  But  if  there  is  one  thing  more  certain  than 
another,  it  is  that  under  conditions  of  Colonial  life  any 
social  distinction  between  officers  and  men  will  fade 
away  into  the  shades  of  the  past.     Nothing  will  count 
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except  manhood,  and  since  it  is  clear  that  some  men 
whose  abilities  from  a  military  point  of  view  have  not 
been  especially  marked  will  come  out  as  invaluable 
members  of  the  community  in  the  course  of  its  growth, 
provision  must  be  made  for  them  to  take  their  proper 
place. 

For  the  purposes  of  unity  of  control  and  simplifica- 
tion of  higher  direction,  however,  we  should  probably 
be  right  in  fixing  arbitrarily  a  shorter  or  longer  period 
during  which  the  position  of  the  original  leaders  could 
not  be  disputed,  except  by  universal  appeal. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  plan,  to  which  we  shall  recur  later, 
that  an  officer  chosen  to  represent  the  group  and  to  be 
its  first  head  shall  go  out  many  months  in  advance  to 
prepare  for  the  coming  of  the  group,  and  to  learn 
local  conditions.  During  the  first  period  after  its 
arrival  at  its  ultimate  destination  the  management  of 
affairs  must  largely  be  left  in  his  hands.  There  would, 
indeed,  be  every  advantage  in  having  a  committee 
elected  by  popular  vote,  with,  perhaps,  some  nominated 
members,  to  help  him.  By  this  means  a  democratic 
character  would  be  at  once  secured  to  the  organisation, 
and  there  would  be  the  assurance  that  all  important 
steps  received  the  sanction  of  the  community.  But 
from  his  position  and  greater  knowledge  of  what  was 
required,  the  officer  (or  rather  ex-officer)  should  be  able 
to  direct  immediate  affairs  from  day  to  day  on  his  own 
initiative.  He  would  at  that  early  stage  be  the  manager 
of  the  co-operative  business  association,  through  which 
the  wants  of  the  group  were  supplied,  and  by  his  longer 
stay  in  the  country  and  special  training  have  a  real 
power  of  leadership,  in  which  the  men  would  trust. 
During  this  period  the  question  of  discipline  must  be  a 
delicate  one.  The  whole  group  must  subject  itself  to 
some  sort  of  self-control;  but  the  leader  cannot  have 
the  powers  of  a  commanding  officer,  for  neither  he  nor 
the  men  will  any  longer  be  in  the  Army.  It  is  certain 
that  he  should  have  the  powers  of  a  magistrate,  but 
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such  powers  seem  at  first  sight  rather  limited  to  achieve 
the  end  in  view. 

The  difficulty  is  more  apparent  than  real. 

Law  and  Order. 

For  all  criminal  offences,  such  as  drunkenness  and 
violence',  a  magistrate's  powers  with  the  ordinary 
resources  of  law  should  suffice.  Primitive  communi- 
ties must  be  largely  allowed  to  look  after  themselves 
in  such  matters.  The  case  of  offences  against  the  public 
interest  is  different.  Offences  of  this  nature  will  fall 
under  two  heads.  First  there  will  be  men  who  will  not 
work  at  all  or  will  not  work  on  the  plan  prescribed. 
But  this  plan  will  have  been  decided  on,  not  by  the 
uncriticised  decision  of  the  leader,  but  by  the  whole 
committee,  consisting  of  the  most  respected  men  in  the 
group.  They  should  not,  therefore,  find  it  difficult  to 
institute  a  system  of  fines,  and  secure  public  approval 
for  their  enforcement.  And  if  they  are  wise  and  make 
such  fines  of  a  deterrent  rather  than  a  penal  nature, 
there  is  not  much  likelihood  of  friction  resulting.  The 
second  class  of  offence  is  the  offence  of  going  outside 
the  community  for  work,  or  leaving  it  altogether. 
Strong  powers  will  have  to  be  taken  in  this  respect. 
For  while,  as  we  shall  see,  it  will  be  of  the  highest  value 
to  the  community  that  outside  work  should  be  taken 
under  certain  conditions,  there  would  be  nothing  more 
fatal  than  that  this  practice  should  be  uncontrolled. 

We  must  go  into  this  in  a  little  more  detail,  remem- 
bering that  the  difficulty  will  only  become  a  serious  one 
in  those  groups  which  are  settled  near  other  farmers 
or  towns.  Wherever  there  is  much  clearing  to  be  done 
before  the  land  can  be  put  to  the  plough,  there  will  be 
an  actual  surplus  of  man  power  in  the  early  years  at 
ploughing  and  harvest  time.  Provided  that  the 
community's  harvest  is  attended  to,  there  will  be  great 
advantages  in  allowing  this  surplus  of  labour  to  hire 
itself  out  to  neighbouring  farmers.     For  money  will  be 
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brought  into  the  community  by  that  process,  and  more 
will  be  earned  than  if  everyone  was  compelled  to 
continue  on  the  clearing  work.  This  money  will  be  the 
property  of  the  individuals  who  have  worked  for  it, 
and  there  should  be  ho  great  obstacle  to  arranging  that 
everyone  should  be  fairly  treated  in  the  matter  of  such 
opportunities.  But  the  very  fact  that  good  wages 
could  be  obtained  in  this  way  would  give  rise  to  dis- 
content in  those  cases  where  the  committee  felt  bound 
to  exercise  their  power  of  refusing  permission.  This 
situation  would  arise  if  some  men  persisted  in  going 
outside  the  area,  while  expecting  to  retain  their  place 
in  the  group.  No  system  of  fines  would  meet  this  or 
similar  cases. 

The  best  plan  to  meet  the  difficulty  would  be  to  fix 
a  certain  period  in  each  year  which  a  man  could  spend 
in  working  for  outside  employers.  The  period  would 
vary  with  the  needs  of  each  community.  It  would 
also  be  necessary  to  arrange  that  the  dates  of  such  work 
did  not  so  coincide  as  to  bring  matters  to  a  standstill 
in  the  group  area.  This  common-sense  arrangement 
would  find  general  support.  It  might  be  agreed,  for 
instance,  that  no  one  might  work  on  this  outside  work 
for  more  than  one  month  or  two  months  in  the  year, 
and  the  community  itself  might  be  trusted  to  enforce 
the  enactment.  The  offender  might  have  the  right  of 
appeal  to  higher  authority,  and,  if  his  appeal  failed,  be 
subject  to  the  loss  of  his  privileges  as  a  member.  This 
would  practically  involve  his  leaving  the  group,  which 
would  be  the  final  punishment. 

The  Bond  of  Comradeship. 

Less  severe  measures  could,  of  course,  be  tried  for 
first  offences,  but  we  must  face  the  fact  that  a  certain 
number  of  men  are  likely  to  be  lost  to  the  communities, 
either  because  they  prove  unreliable  in  this  fashion  or 
because  they  do  not  like  their  surroundings  and  wish 
to  go  elsewhere.     No  great  harm  would  be  done  to  the 
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communities  or  the  men  themselves  if  the  percentage 
of  such  cases  was  small.  We  may  reasonably  hope  that 
this  would  be  so,  if  our  prophecy  of  the  growth  of  a 
spirit  of  esprit  de  corps  is  correct.  Men  cannot  live 
side  by  side,  move  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  exercise  a 
line  of  common  thought,  while  schooled  in  the  same 
traditions  and  memories  as  they  work,  without  creating 
a  common  bond  of  loyalty  to  the  intangible  entity 
which  claims  their  services.  In  this  ulterior  bond  we 
have  an  influence,  quite  absent  in  any  scheme  of  indi- 
vidual settlement,  which  will  tend  to  keep  the  com- 
munity together,  and  the  general  social  advantages  will 
also  help.  But  the  feeling  is  admittedly  not  strong 
enough  to  outbalance  self-interest;  no  one  blames  his 
fellow,  for  instance,  because  he  leaves  his  own  battalion 
to  take  up  a  job  of  work  having  better  promise  in  some 
other  corps.  Thus,  while  we  may  count  on  these 
motives  to  diminish  the  difficulty,  they  will  not  remove 
it  altogether. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  difficulty  is  one  that  has 
already  caused  considerable  trouble  to  the  Overseas 
statesmen.  The  various  Governments  have  often 
offered  land  on  advantageous  terms  to  settlers.  And 
they  have  bound  them  down  to  remain  in  actual  occu- 
pation (usually  for  so  many  months  in  the  year)  for  a 
period  varying  from  three  to  seven  years.  The  same 
conditions  apply  to  these  present  offers  to  ex-soldiers. 
In  the  past,  while  the  settler  lost  the  work  he  had  put 
into  the  land  if  he  left  it,  and  this  was  so  far  a  deterrent 
to  his  going,  the  State  had  to  be  extremely  careful  to 
avoid  loss  if  he  was  a  "  quitter."  Their  security  for 
any  loans  through  the  State  Land  Bank  was  the  value 
of  the  improved  land;  but  if  they  could  find  no  new 
tenant  or  holder  within  a  reasonable  time,  that  security 
diminished  rapidly  in  value.  In  practice,  by  care  in 
the  allocation  of  loans  and  by  the  accident  that  their 
country  was  developing  so  fast,  that  either  new  tenants 
or  speculators  were  readily  forthcoming,  the  loss  from 
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this  source  was  never  large  and  the  system  justified 
itself. 

It  was,  however,  a  haphazard  affair,  and,  while  sound 
business  for  the  State,  it  bore  hardly  on  the  settler  if 
he  failed  to  make  good.  For  in  abstract  justice  he 
deserved  something  for  his  pioneering  work.  When  we 
remember  the  greater  obligation  we  owe  to  the  ex- 
soldier,  and  the  greater  damage  that  would  result  to 
a  community  by  any  wholesale  withdrawals,  we  are 
bound  to  consider  seriously  whether  the  material  bonds 
to  prevent  them  could  not  be  even  further  strengthened. 
This  brings  us  to  a  survey  of  the  economic  advantages 
of  the  group  system. 

Economic  Advantages. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  social  advantages  depend  on  the 
united  effort  which  the  community  will  have  to  make 
and  the  provision  for  leadership  which  the  military 
origin  suggests.  The  same  features  reappear  under 
another  form  on  the  economic  side.  There  may  be 
those  who  would  be  advocates  of  a  Socialistic  solution 
to  derive  full  benefit  from  these  factors,  and  would 
recommend  us  to  make  our  plans  with  a  view  to  the 
ultimate  establishment  of  communism  as  the  charac- 
teristic of  these  groups.  But  if  we  are  to  place  any 
faith  in  history  at  all,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  there 
are  no  instances  of  any  continued  success  among  the 
various  communistic  experiments,  though  there  are 
plenty  where  attempts  at  communism  have  reverted 
to  individualism.  We  have  no  business  to  be  making 
experiments  with  the  lives  of  our  soldiers,  and  there- 
fore, however  much  we  may  admire  the  idealism  which 
prompts  the  communistic  aim,  we  are  bound  to  make 
our  plans  with  a  view  to  the  establishment,  in  due 
course,  of  normal  individualistic  societies.  If  we  make 
any  exceptions  to  this  rule  at  all,  they  will  be  extremely 
limited  in  character,  and  only  admissible  to  meet 
special  conditions  or  circumstances. 
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Communism. 

Yet,  although  we  have  this  goal  in  view,  the  nature 
of  the  case  forces  us  to  admit  a  certain  number  of 
communistic  features  in  the  early  days  of  all  groups. 
For  some  considerable  period,  possibly  two  or  three 
years,  the  individuals  composing  them  will  have  no 
source  of  income  except  the  small  amounts  they  may 
earn  in  some  cases  by  labour  on  neighbouring  farms, 
or  by  special  development  work  for  the  State.  They 
will  also  have  no  resources  of  their  own  to  fall  back  on  in 
the  majority  of  cases.  While  we  wish  to  treat  them 
with  all  possible  generosity,  we  can  hardly  expect  the 
State  to  pay  out  to  them  the  high  wages  which  they 
would  be  capable  of  earning  in  the  more  settled  districts 
of  the  Colony.  The  expense  of  this  would  be  an 
effectual  bar,  for  in  one  year  a  man  could  earn  on  this 
reckoning  half  the  amount  which  it  is  estimated  will  be 
necessary  to  establish  him  on  the  land.  He  could  not 
be  self-supporting  till  the  third  year  at  the  earliest,  and 
nothing  would  be  left  over  for  the  purchase  of  seeds 
and  agricultural  machinery,  which  the  State  loans  are 
primarily  intended  to  finance.  The  conclusion  is  the 
obvious  one  that  the  greatest  economy  must  be  observed 
in  all  outgoings  during  these  early  years. 

Pay. 

Pages  might  be  filled  in  discussing  how  this  could 
best  be  effected,  but  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
men  who  compose  the  groups  have  become  accustomed 
to  the  Army  system,  and  that  system  was  adopted  for 
the  Army  as  the  most  economical  method  of  dealing 
with  a  large  number  of  men,  we  may  reasonably  hold 
that  no  improvement  on  that  system  is  likely  to  be 
devised.  If  that  be  so,  during  the  early  years  of  the 
Colony  the  men  will  be  paid — in  cash — their  customary 
Army  wages,  and  they  will  receive  rations  in  food  and 
clothing  just  as  if  they  were  still  under  the  old  discipline. 
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But  inasmuch  as  their  work  is,  with  a  view  to  the  future, 
productive  of  much  more  value  than  these  wages  and 
rations  represent,  this-surplus  must  be  credited  to  them 
in  the  books  of  the  group.  No  difficulty  should  be 
experienced  in  fixing  the  amount  of  this  surplus,  for  it 
will  be  the  current  wages  for  this  class  of  labour  less 
the  value  of  the  rations  and  whatever  is  paid  out, 
which  latter  must  be  regarded  more  or  less  in  the  nature 
of  pocket-money.  Thus,  after  a  year  or  so  a  man  will 
have  a  very  considerable  amount  standing  to  his  credit 
on  the  books  of  his  group. 

Now,  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  group  settlement 
that  there  should  be  at  the  start  collective  responsi- 
bility. Hence  we  may  assume  that  there  would  be  no 
immediate  division  of  the  whole  property,  but  the  area 
would  be  taken  over  by  the  group  in  its  corporate 
capacity.  And  it  would  be  run  as  a  business  concern. 
At  the  same  time,  as  we  plan  in  due  course  its  develop- 
ment on  individualistic  lines,  we  must  contemplate 
that  a  time  will  come  when  division  will  be  necessary, 
as  in  the  case  of  early  settlements  in  America,  men- 
tioned in  our  second  chapter.  When  this  time  is 
reached  it  would  be  altogether  mistaken  for  the  land 
to  be  divided  purely  on  a  basis  of  acreage.  For  if  it  be 
true  that  the  abilities  and  capacities  of  men  are  un- 
equal, still  more  do  the  value  of  different  acres  of  land 
vary.  Twenty  acres  of  one  quality  in  one  favourable 
situation  may  be  much  more  valuable  than  five  hundred 
acres  or  even  five  thousand  if  the  latter  be  mountain 
or  marsh.  In  an  area  so  large  as  fifty  square  miles, 
differences  of  this  nature  are  bound  to  exist,  and  our, 
scheme  must  take  account  of  them. 

Auction  of  Land. 

In  this  situation  the  auction  method  would  appear 
to  be  the  best.  The  practice  of  putting  up  new  land 
to  auction  has  become  common  in  certain  States  of 
America,  notably  Texas.     Our  procedure  will,  however, 
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differ  in  two  respects.  With  a  view  to  equal  treatment 
the  area  will  be  parcelled  into  the  requisite  number  of 
lots,  calculated  on  a  basis,  not  of  acreage,  but  of 
probable  intrinsic  value.  Secondly,  payment  will  be 
made  to  some  extent  by  means  of  the  credits  standing 
to  the  account  of  the  bidder  in  the  books  of  the  group. 
We  shall  return  to  this  question  of  finance  shortly. 
Meanwhile  we  shall  note  that  a  system  so  divided  will 
provide  the  best  incentive  to  work  during  what  may 
be  called  the  communistic  period,  and  will  also  tend  to 
discourage  desertion.  A  man  will  be  reluctant  to 
forfeit  what  he  can  easily  be  led  to  see  is  a  solid  asset 
standing  to  his  credit.  Granted  that  the  development 
of  the  group  area  was  proceeding  on  satisfactory  lines, 
and  the  prospect  of  the  ultimate  division  was  from 
month  to  month  more  closely  in  sight,  it  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  for  him  to  give  up  his  opportunity  to 
become  a  freeholder  or  a  landholder  on  perpetual 
tenure,  when  he  could  see  his  chances  of  obtaining 
developed  land  steadily  growing.* 

We  must  now  leave  the  subject  of  communism,  to 
tread  the  scarcely  less  delicate  ground  of  co-operation. 
This  adjective  must  be  used  because  it  is  a  subject  of 
which  there  is  much  general  misunderstanding.  A 
certain  type  of  Labour  leader  has  always  run  down 
co-operation  as  a  cunning  device  of  the  capitalist  to 

*  It  was  said  above  that  there  might  be  exceptional  circum- 
stances under  which  the  communistic  method  might  continue. 
This  would  especially  apply  to  the  case  of  the  central  original 
form  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Chief  of  these  is  the  necessity 
to  prevent  anything  in  the  nature  of  land  speculation,  especially 
by  outsiders,  which  would  be  most  undesirable  for  a  long  period. 
By  keeping  in  hand  the  land  immediately  surrounding  the 
village,  the  community  would  be  assured  that  the  full  benefit 
would  accrue  to  the  original  members  of  any  rise  in  the  value 
of  such  land.  The  farm  would  also  be  useful  for  men  to  work 
on  who  were  by  nature  incompetent  to  set  up  for  themselves — 
there  would  be  bound  to  be  a  proportion  in  each  group— and 
could  be  profitably  used  for  experimental  work  and  training  of 
later  arrivals. 
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get  more  work  out  of  his  employees.  Still  more  mischie- 
vous has  been  the  veiled  hostility  of  vested  interests, 
frightened  lest  with  the  use  of  this  form  of  mutual  self- 
protection  among  small  men  the  hope  of  their  gains 
should  be  gone.  Fortunately,  in  our  case  neither  of 
these  sources  of  opposition  is  to  be  feared,  since  there 
is  here  no  question  of  employer  and  employed,  and  the 
wild  knows  no  vested  interests. 

Co-operation. 

We  may  therefore  say,  without  probability  of  contra- 
diction from  such  doubtful  quarters  and  with  the 
certainty  of  assent  from  all  who  have  studied  the  sub- 
ject, that  just  such  a  grouping  of  men  as  ours  offers  the 
most  favourable  field  for  the  practice  of  co-operation. 
Co-operation  is  a  device  by  which  a  number  of  smaller 
men  by  loyally  acting  in  concert  are  enabled  to  effect 
the  same  economies  in  their  business  that  the  superior 
resources  of  the  big  man  allow  him  to  arrange.  The 
examples  that  can  be  pointed  to  on  the  Continent, 
particularly  in  Rumania  and  Italy,  and  beyond  all 
question  in  Denmark,  strengthen  the  conviction  that 
here  is  a  method  in  no  sense  unpractical,  but  actually 
the  last  word  in  modernism  and  progress  in  agriculture. 

The  Continental  developments  may  not  be  familiar 
to  all,  but  we  happen  to  have  at  our  very  doors  in 
Ireland  a  brilliant  example  of  what  co-operation  is 
capable  of  doing.  A  consideration  of  this,  with  a 
review  of  the  elements  in  it  applicable  in  our  own 
scheme,  must  form  the  contents  of  the  next  short 
chapter. 


CHAPTER    VII 
CO-OPERATION 

Irish  Co-operation. 

A  sketch  of  the  history  of  Irish  co-operation*  must 
necessarily  be  brief  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  and  it  is 
undertaken  solely  with  a  view  to  bringing  into  clear 
relief  the  general  lessons  which  must  be  learnt  if  co- 
operation is  to  be  successful.  Looking  at  the  matter 
in  its  broadest  aspect,  then,  we  may  begin  by  noting 
that  the  period  of  its  inception  in  Ireland  was  only  so 
far  back  as  1889.  The  evils  of  the  existing  system  of 
land  tenure  seriously  exercised  the  minds  of  all  British 
statesmen  during  the  latter  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Hence  arose  a  series  of  measures,  culminating 
with  the  Wyndham  Act  of  1903  (with  its  later  modifi- 
cations in  1909),  which  made  the  peasants  the  true 
owners  of  the  land.  It  is  no  part  of  our  inquiry  to 
refer  to  the  political  struggles  in  connection  with  Home 
Rule.  Yet  a  clear  distinction  must  be  made  between 
this  controversial  subject  and  the  agrarian  policy 
pursued  by  the  Imperial  Government,  which  is  now 
generally  regarded  as  wise  and  successful.  It  is  possible 
to  doubt  whether  its  success  would  have  been  so  general 
had  there  been  no  co-operative  movement  growing  to 
maturity  during  the  period. 
The  movement  itself  was  due  to  the  genius  of  Sir 

*  For  a  full  account  of  Irish  co-operation,  "  Rural  Reconstruc- 
tion in  Ireland  "  (Smith,  Gordon,  and  Staples;  P.  S.  King  and 
Sons,  1917)  should  be  studied,  or  the  long  series  of  leaflets,  etc., 
of  the  I.A.O.S.  In  Appendix  II.  a  further  short  list  of  books 
dealing  with  co-operation  is  given. 
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Horace  Plunkett,  who  foresaw  the  difficulties  which 
lay  in  the  way  of  the  peasant  and  the  means  to  over- 
come them.  The  Agrarian  Acts  placed  the  land  in  the 
hands  of  the  peasants,  but  there  was  no  provision  in  this 
legislation  to  insure  that  they  would  be  able  to  make 
good  use  of  the  land  which  they  obtained.  Fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  Ireland  were  engaged  in 
agriculture,  a  percentage  so  extraordinarily  high 
compared  with  other  countries  that  it  made  the  busi- 
ness of  agriculture  of  peculiar  and  paramount  impor- 
tance. So  far  as  the  large  farms  and  grazing  industry 
was  concerned,  situated  as  they  were  for  the  most  part 
on  the  richest  land  in  the  British  Isles,  there  was  little 
need  of  help.  The  case  was  entirely  different  with  the 
small  men,  untrained  in  modern  methods  and,  at  that 
time,  threatened  in  their  principal  market,  England, 
by  the  highly  organised  competition  of  Denmark  and 
other  countries. 

"  And  it  was  the  small  men  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
agricultural  population.  When  we  remember  in  Ireland  there 
are  84,869  holdings  not  exceeding  one  acre,  and  61,730  holdings 
over  that,  but  not  exceeding  five  acres  in  extent,  and  153,299 
holdings  not  exceeding  fifteen  acres,  and  136,058  holdings 
not  exceeding  thirty  acres,  it  will  appear  that  two-thirds  of  our 
agricultural  population  must  be  deemed  very  small  farmers  who 
individually  are  altogether  unable  to  market  their  produce,  and 
who  can  only  meet  foreign  competition  by  organisation  for 
business  purposes.* 

Difficulties  Overcome. 

If  organisation  was  necessary,  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  it  were  immense.  A  peasantry  of  this  kind 
offered  an  ideal  field  for  co-operation  in  theory,  but 
how  could  its  advantages  be  brought  home  to  indivi- 
duals ?  The  people  were  notoriously  resentful  of 
control,  in  a  state  of  unstable  social  equilibrium,  and 

*  "  The  Work  of  the  I.A.O.S.,"  by  H.  Barbour,  p.  10. 
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suffering  from  an  absolute  lack  of  training  in  all  modern 
farming  matters.  The  system  of  State  doles  had  done 
much  to  rob  the  countryman  of  his  initiative  and  make 
him  depend  on  State  aid  instead  of  his  own  efforts^ 

It  would  be  too  long  a  story  to  show  how  each  of 
these  tendencies  was  reversed ;  the  merest  outline  must 
suffice.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett's  famous  formula  of 
"  Better  business,  better  farming,  better  living,"  was 
not  brought  to  fruition  without  a  long  and  uphill 
struggle.  Indeed,  after  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
work  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight,  which  shows  how  need- 
ful are  long  views  in  relation  to  agriculture.  But  when 
the  movement  can  point  to  about  a  thousand  societies, 
flourishing  on  its  principles,  with  over  one  hundred 
thousand  members,  and  a  turnover  for  1915  of 
£4,657,039,  its  success  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  question. 
Having  thus  passed  the  experimental  stage,  it  has  won 
for  itself  "  the  recognition  of  social  reformers  every- 
where, and  the  programme  of  rural  reconstruction  for 
which  it  stands  has  found  acceptance,  not  alone  in 
England  and  Scotland,  but  in  countries  as  remote  as 
Finland  and  India." 

Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society. 

The  principal  agent  in  this  triumph,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  has  been  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society,  founded  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett 
in  1894,  after  the  first  five  years  of  the  movement.  In 
this  voluntary  organisation  gathered  together  all  that 
band  of  devoted  organisers  and  workers  who  were 
fired  by  their  leader's  inspiration.  Drawn  from  both 
creeds  and  both  parties  in  Ireland,  they  saw  that  the 
true  road  to  economic  regeneration  lay  in  awakening 
the  spirit  of  self-help  among  the  people.  They  could 
not,  indeed,  avoid  all  political  opposition,  for  the  trade 
interests,  routed  in  fair  fight,  adopted  that  more  subtle 
form  of  counter-attack;  but  they  so  far  succeeded  in 
avoiding  politics  among  the  co-operators  themselves 
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that  only  one  society  in  twenty-five  years  has  collapsed 
through  political  differences.  This  result  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  amazing  patience  and  industry  of  the 
guiding  spirits  in  the  I.A.O.S.,  who  grasped  throughout 
the  correct  line  of  development,  and  worked  with  self- 
less enthusiasm  to  show  the  way  to  the  people  and  to 
foster  and  help  every  variation  and  form  under  which 
the  co-operative  ideal  showed  signs  of  progress. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  progress  was  always  or 
even  on  the  whole  on  ideal  lines.    The  circumstances 
of  the  case  prevented  it.     Even  Sir  Horace  Plunkett, 
at  starting,  was  inclined  to  believe  that  the  first  kind 
of  co-operation  should  be  industrial  co-operation,  such 
as  flourishes  in  England  and  Scotland.    The  creameries, 
still  the  most  prosperous  societies  in  the  movement, 
were  only  started  as  a  second  venture  after  experience 
had  shown  that  industrial  co-operation  must  develop 
as  a  late  outcome,  not  as  a  point  of  departure.     Since 
the  formation  of  any  new  Society  or  new  form  of 
society  was  never  due  to  compulsion,  but  to  the  enter- 
prise of  a  group  or  neighbourhood,  inspired  by  the 
I.A.O.S.,  it  followed  that  growth  was  sporadic  and 
irregular,  though   always  continuous.     In  some  dis- 
tricts a  few  men  of  exceptional  initiative  produced 
results  of  a  variety  and  vigour  beyond  what  could 
possibly  have  been  achieved  by  any  but  voluntary 
effort ;  elsewhere  the  lack  of  any  authority  or  claim  to 
authority  on  the   part  of   the  guiding   body  caused 
growth  to  be  slow  and  precarious.     Such  must  always 
be  the  results  of  decentralisation,  which  also  led  to  a 
further  characteristic  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
imitator. 

Variety  of  Societies. 

This  characteristic  was  that  there  was  no  possibility* 
of,  and  little  attempt  at,  constructing  societies  which 
should  apply  co-operation  to  every  branch  of  the 
farmer's  needs.     Undoubtedly  this  would  appear  the 
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ideal  state ;  practically  it  was  necessary  to  give  a  helping 
hand,  in  the  form  of  information  and  advice,  to  one 
group  of  men  who  wished  to  establish  a  creamery  in 
one  place,  and  to  another  group,  perhaps  nearly  in  the 
same  area,  who  wished  to  market  their  poultry  and 
eggs   on   co-operative   lines.     Hence   there   grew   up 
numbers  of  societies  dealing  with  different  aspects  of 
country  life.     Separate  societies  took  as  their  field 
butter-making    and    butter-selling,    the    purchase    of 
seeds,  manures,  and  implements  (agricultural  societies), 
credit  facilities,  eggs  and  poultry,  flax,  bee-keeping, 
live-stock,   bacon   factories,   wheat -growing,   fishing, 
insurance,  and  lime-burning.*     Various  home  indus- 
tries, such  as  lace-making,  hand-knitting,  and  home- 
spuns, have  also  had  their  societies. 

Some  indications  suggest  that  the  period  of  amalgama- 
tion and  unification,  when  fewer  societies  will  under- 
take a  greater  variety  of  business,  is  beginning.  But 
there  is  every  prospect  that  these  various  forms  of 
activity  will  continue  their  work  independently  for  a 
long  time.  The  societies  are  even  likely  to  be  multi- 
plied, if  the  principle  of  the  co-operative  store,  the 
foundation-stone  of  English  co-operation,  is  adopted 
in  Ireland.  Thus,  gradually  the  major  portion  of  the 
needs  of  the  countryside  would  be  included  in  the 
movement. 

We  can  now  turn  to  the  application  of  these  facts  to 
land  settlement  by  ex-soldiers,  and  it  may  be  noted 
in  passing  that  the  practice  of  co-operation  is  by  no 
means  unknown  in  the  newer  countries.  It  was  a 
study  of  conditions  in  America  that  first  gave  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  the  idea  which  he  put  to  such  brrMiant 
use,  and  in  Canada,  particularly  in  the  fruit-growing 
business,  the  principles  of  co-operation  are  largely  • 
employed.  All  operations  of  trade  and  commerce  are 
in  these  countries  conducted  on  a  far  simpler  basis,  and 

*  The  two  lime-burning  societies  are  the  solitary  children 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  field  of  co-operation. 
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lend  themselves  more  readily  to  standardisation  and 
regulation  than  do  our  old-established  and  intricate 
arrangements.  Add  the  fact  already  alluded  to  that 
in  the  soldier  the  associative  faculties  are  highly  deve- 
loped, and  it  is  seen  that  in  the  general  conditions  of 
the  problem  there  is  far  more  promising  ground  than 
faced  the  pioneers  in  Ireland. 

We  may  roughly  divide  the  main  aspects  of  co- 
operation into  three — 

(i)  The  Central  Body. 

(2)  Co-operative  Buying. 

(3)  Co-operative  Selling. 

The  Central  Body. 

(1)  The  Central  Body. — This  must  be  placed  first, 
since  a  proper  understanding  of  its  position  and  func- 
tions is  all-important.  It  is  not  possible  to  show  that 
its  operations  would  be  of  more  value  under  a  system 
of  group  settlement  than  with  isolated  settlement,  for 
presumably  in  the  latter  case  it  would  not  come  into 
existence;  but  we  may  fairly  argue  that  its  mere  exis- 
tence, with  all  that  this  will  imply  in  information, 
advice,  and  encouragement  to  the  settlers,  will  be  a 
feature  irreplaceable  in  any  unorganised  scheme.  One 
of  the  cardinal  points  of  co-operation  is  that  the  practice 
of  the  best  farmers  tends  to  become  the  practice  of  all 
the  members  of  affiliated  societies.  This  at  least  is 
gained  by  substituting  mutual  self-help  for  competi- 
tion ;  the  interests  of  the  whole  being  made  the  interests 
of  each  one.  Knowledge  regarding  improvements  is 
disseminated  through  the  medium  of  the  central  body, 
and  the  process  is  a  continual  source  of  increased 
production. 

As  to  its  composition,  this  must  be  intimately  con- 
nected with  its  functions.  At  the  outset  the  argument 
is  all  on  the  side  of  simplicity  and  unification.  The 
central  body  will  act  as  the  go-between  for  the  indi- 
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vidual  groups  and  the  Provincial  or  State  Governments. 
In  its  hands,  under  arrangements  with  the  Government, 
will  be  the  placing  of  the  groups,  the  apparatus  for 
getting  the  men  on  the  land,  and  the  provision  of 
technical  advice  and  inspection  when  they  are  there. 
This  will  be  the  main  part  of  its  business  at  first,  com- 
bined with  the  buying  (again  by  arrangement  with  the 
Government)  of  the  food  necessaries,  and  stores  which 
each  group  will  require.  The  transport  of  these  stores 
to  the  settlements  will  also  be  under  its  direction. 
Duties  of  this  nature,  while  requiring  a  certain  staff 
and  good  administrative  abilities,  are  fairly  straight- 
forward in  character,  and  can  be  as  well  or  better 
performed  by  officials  as  by  a  commercial  organisation. 

Bureaucratic  at  the  Outset. 

We  shall  not  be  afraid,  then,  of  giving  the  central 
body  for  the  first  few  years  a  distinctly  bureaucratic 
colour.  In  considering  the  gradual  transformation  of 
each  group  from  a  semi-military  to  an  entirely  free  form 
of  self-government,  we  saw  that  a  period  must  elapse 
before  the  principles  of  private  initiative  and  private 
property  could  have  full  play,  and  the  original  leader 
would  have  to  be  selected  by  somewhat  arbitrary 
methods.  So  here  the  better  plan  will  be  to  choose  out 
suitable  heads  for  the  central  body  in  each  State,  and 
give  them  considerable  powers  of  direction  and  control. 
Later,  when  the  groups  themselves  become  more 
independent  and  capable  of  standing  by  themselves,  a 
different  form  of  organisation  must  be  introduced  at 
their  headquarters  also. 

We  can  fix  the  time  for  this  with  some  exactitude. 
New  methods  must  be  adopted  as  soon  as  ever  the 
groups  are  capable  of  exporting  any  excess  of  produce 
over  their  own  requirements.  This  may  take  anything 
from  three  years  in  the  case  of  the  more  favoured  situ- 
ations to  seven  years  in  the  least  favoured.  When 
that  time  arrives  it  is  plain  that  the  groups  themselves 
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will  demand  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  the  managers  of  a 
business  that  will  so  vitally  affect  them.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  best  plan  would  then  be  to  split  off  the  agency 
work  of  the  central  body  and  arrange  for  it  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  managers  responsible  to  directors  elected  by  the 
groups  themselves.  The  advisory  work  would  still  be 
continued  by  the  previous  staff,  and  in  their  hands 
would  also  remain  the  placing  of  further  emigrants.. 
If  we  revert  to  the  Irish  parallel,  the  two  bodies  would 
then  be  similar  in  function  to  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society,  which  has  never  been  a  trading 
body,  and  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society, 
which  acts  as  wholesaler  to  the  creameries. 

We  may  also  make  another  use  of  the  Irish  parallel 
at  this  point.  A  slight  reference  has  already  been  made 
to  the  unfortunate  disagreement  which  arose  some 
years  ago  between  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  Ireland,  under  a  new  vice-president,  and  the  I.A.O.S. 
The  latter  body  successfully  weathered  the  storm,  but 
the  occurrence  showed  the  great  danger  that  any 
organisation  of  this  type  was  subject  to  if  affected  by 
changes  in  the  political  world.  There  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  might  easily  come 
about  in  course  of  time  in  our  co-operative  scheme, 
for  the  common  practice  in  some  of  the  Colonies  is  for 
the  permanent  officials  to  change  with  the  change  of 
parties  in  power.  The  only  method  to  obviate  this  is 
for  the  director  of  the  central  advisory  body  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Imperial  Government  and  to  be  paid 
by  it.  As  he  will  continue  his  work  in  superintending 
migration,  and  will  in  the  first  instance  be  a  British 
officer,*  there  are  good  grounds  for  this  proposal. 

Co-operative  Buying. 

(2)  Co-operative  Buying. — As  was  said  above,  the 
main  business  function  of  the  central  body  in  the  early 
years  will  be  to  purchase  and  transport  the  require- 
*  See  Chapter  IX. 
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ments  of  the  individual  groups.  It  follows  from  this 
that  under  our  scheme  all  buying  for  the  individual 
settlers  will  be  done  co-operatively  by  the  group.  This 
function  will  not,  of  course,  call  for  a  separate  organi- 
sation in  the  group.  There  will  be  no  multiplicity  of 
societies  withii^the  group,  one  occupied  with  buying, 
another  with  wheat-selling,  another  with  poultry,  and 
s©  on,  but  one  business  organisation  which  will  deal 
with  the  needs  of  the  group  in  every  respect. 

Economies  of  the  highest  importance  will  result  in 
two  separate  directions  from  this  arrangement.  By 
the  mere  concentration  of  families,  there  will  be  an 
immense  saving  in  transport.  Doubtless,  under  a 
scheme  of  individual  settlement  it  might  be  possible  to 
dump  supplies  at  certain  central  points,  when  it  would 
be  left  for  the  settlers  themselves  to  fetch  their  own 
articles.  But  as  they  would  be  widely  scattered  over 
the  countryside,  they  would  have  considerable  dis- 
tances to  travel  and  be  obliged  to  waste  much  time  in 
coming  and  going.  This  time  would  be  lost  to  their 
own  development  work.  Hence  tb^  procedure  would 
simply  shift  the  immediate  outlay  saved  over  any  kind 
of  individual  distribution  on  to  the  settlers  themselves. 
It  would  all  be  saved  if  the  men  were  grouped  together, 
when  the  village  store  would  be  within  immediate 
reach. 

On  the  actual  requirements  of  the  community  in 
regard  to  food  and  clothing  there  would  not  be  so  much 
saved.  Some  check  on  requirements  would  exist,  and 
facilities  for  repair  would  be  easier.  A  cobbler  would 
save  everyone  money.  In  these  respects  the  system 
would  approximate  closely  to  the  ordinary  army 
company  system — with  one  difference.  There  could 
be  no  question  of  new  clothing  immediately  a  suit  was 
considered  worn  out,  which  is  necessitated  by  the 
varying  tasks  a  soldier  is  called  on  to  perform.  In  a 
settlement  everyone  would  be  doing  much  the  same 
work,  and  each  man  would  have  to  make  his  clothes 
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last  the  average  time.  In  other  words,  the  ration  would 
have  to  be  by  time  and  not  by  condition.  Of  course, 
new  clothes  could  be  obtained  earlier  by  payment. 

Farm  Implements. 

The  greatest  source  of  economy  would  be  in  the 
provision  of  farm  implements  and  tools.  No  matter 
in  what  country  settlement  takes  place,  these  neces- 
saries are  going  to  be  a  serious  problem,  for  they  are 
bound  to  absorb  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sum 
which  the  State  loans  to  the  settler.  In  no  respect  is 
co-operation  and  the  economical  use  of  means  more 
imperative.  Probably  under  any  scheme  an  attempt 
would  have  to  be  made  to  get  a  number  of  settlers  to 
share  the  larger  instruments.  When  it  is  the  matter 
of  a  threshing-machine  used  for  an  operation  which  can 
take  place  at  any  time  within  certain  limits,  there  is  no 
great  difficulty  in  arranging  this.  But  where  the 
operations  must  be  performed  on  neighbouring  farms 
on  nearly  the  same  day,  as  happens  with  ploughing  and 
reaping  and  mam^  other  details  of  farming,  the  distri- 
bution usually  gives  rise  to  discontent  and  friction. 
Co-operation  in  this  respect  has  a  good  record.  The 
benefits  of  an  organised  over  an  unorganised  com- 
munity are  never  so  strongly  felt.  In  Ireland,  where 
the  agricultural  societies  for  the  co-operative  buying  of 
seeds,  fertilisers,  and  machinery  flourish,  the  difficulty 
has  been  overcome  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  the 
old  criticism  of  such  sharing  of  tools,  that  it  was  imprac- 
tical, has  been  shown  to  be  false.  This  is  especially 
worth  noting,  as  that  objection  has  again  been  raised 
to  proposed  co-operative  colonies  of  soldiers  in  the 
British  Isles. 

But  there  are  further  advantages  in  the  co-operative1 
buying  of  agricultural  machinery.     By  the  junction  of 
capital  (or,  in  our  case,  of  security)  better  and  more 
costly   machines  can   be   bought,   which   save   their 
additional  expense  many  times  over.    They  are  kept 
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at  work  for  all  the  period  of  the  year  when  their  parti- 
cular operation  is  in  progress,  and  instead  of  rusting  out, 
as  most  agricultural  machinery  does  when  it  has  been 
long  out  of  date,  it  can  be  replaced,  when  worn  out,  by 
the  newest  models.  This  in  itself  is  a  valuable  point 
when  the  farm  tractor  appears  to  be  coming  into  its 
own,  for  improved  types  may  revolutionise  agriculture. 

Co-operative  Selling. 

(3)  Co-operative  Selling. — The  advantages  of  co- 
operative selling  are  well  understood  in  all  the  new 
countries ;  for  in  them  the  small  man,  contrary  to  what 
might  be  expected,  is  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  large 
buyer  than  elsewhere.  Situated  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  markets,  and  often  with  small  facilities 
for  getting  to  them  in  person,  he  is  the  prey  of  one  or 
two  large  wholesalers,  as  they  may  be  called,  who  work 
the  district.  Frequently  the  competition  between  the 
rival  buyers  is  only  a  competition  in  name,  and  in  most 
cases  there  is  some  form  of  understanding  between 
them.  But  the  small  man  has  no  alternative ;  he  cannot 
spend  long  periods  of  his  year  in  going  to  find  a  different 
connection,  even  if  he  knew  where  to  look  for  it ;  he  is 
obliged  by  the  circumstances  of  his  case  to  come  to 
terms;  and  usually  poor  terms,  with  the  buyer  on  the 
spot.  These  big  men  or  corporations,  as  a  rule,  exploit 
their  advantage  to  the  utmost. 

The  soldier,  unled  and  unorganised,  would  be  an  easy 
victim  to  such  tactics.  He  would  have  less  business 
experience  than  the  settler  born  in  the  country,  and 
less  knowledge  and  foresight.  If  he  is  to  get  a  fair 
return  for  the  work  he  puts  into  his  land,  the  whole 
selling  organisation  must  be  taken  out  of  his  hands  and 
attended  to  by  the  experts  on  the  central  body.  -  But 
even  they  can  do  little  unless  their  whole  trade  is 
standardised  and  their  supplies  regular,  a  result  which 
could  be  arranged  under  our  group  system. 

One  or  two  corollaries  follow  from  this.     Standardisa- 
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tion  may  be  looked  on  as  comparatively  easy  of  attain- 
ment. It  is  a  matter  which  has  already  occupied  the 
attention  of  Governments  in  Canada.  Both  in  wheat- 
growing  and  fruit-growing  standards  are  enforced  with 
considerable  rigour.  Apples,  for  instance,  must  be  of 
certain  brands,  graded  as  to*ize  and  packed  in  boxes 
of  one  fixed  dimension.  But  it  will  not  be  enough  for 
the  central  agency  to  insist  on  certain  standards.  For 
the  business  to  be  of  sufficient  bulk  to  be  profitable,  the 
whole  produce  of  an  area  comprising  a  number  of 
groups  must  be  relied  on,  and  there  must  be  the  strictest 
loyalty  in  adherence  to  that  plan.  If  tlys  does  not  take 
place,  rival  buyers  will  quickly  wreck  the  federation. 

Freight  Charges. 

A  further  point  of  some  interest  lies  in  the  possibility 
of  pooling  freight  charges  to  equalise  profits.  In  the 
next  chapter  it  is  suggested  that  the  most  suitable 
method  of  placing  the  groups  is  to  relate  them  to  each 
other  with  a  view  to  a  railway,  actual  or  prospective, 
or  to  a  river.  The  nearer  groups  will  thus  have  an 
undue  advantage  over  the  farther.  As  the  advantage 
would  be  greater  than  would  be  fair  to  decide  by  lot, 
some  scheme  of  equalisation  has  much  to  recommend  it. 

One  last  remark  may  be  made  with  regard  to  selling. 
The  method  of  sale  is  not  less  important  than  the  article. 
Whatever  be  the  main  produce  of  the  group,  strenuous 
efforts  should  be  made  to  start  subsidiary  lines.  This 
is  dictated  by  the  common  experience  of  all  farmers 
that,  in  any  undertakings  except  the  largest,  mixed 
farming  is  more  stable  and  profitable.  It  will  then  be 
the  duty  of  the  central  agency  to  encourage  and  find 
markets  for  every  branch  of  a  minor  character  that  * 
offers  chances  of  success,  and  to  infuse  into  the  groups 
enterprise,  progress,  and  vigour. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
OFFERS  OF  THE  OVERSEAS  DOMINIONS 

A  Twofold  Inquiry. 

The  stage  has  now  been  reached  when  further  considera- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  offers  of  the  Colonies.  In 
respect  to  these  two  separate  and  distinct  inquiries  have 
still  to  be  made,  both  dictated  by  obligation  to  our 
soldiers.  Thus,  we  have  first  of  all  to  show  that  there 
is  within  the  limits  of  our  Empire  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  land  suitable  for  development  by  the  soldier,  so  that 
the  inception  of  a  bold  and  comprehensive  scheme  is 
warranted.  Next,  adhering  to  our  conclusion  that 
group  settlements,  regimentally  organised  and  with  a 
proportion  of  officers,  are  demanded  by  the  character 
of  the  soldier,  we  must  inquire  whether  this  plan  can 
be  made  to  come  within  the  four  corners  of  the  Colonial 
offers.  Our  standpoint  must  be  as  detached  and  candid 
as  possible.  We  are  not  land-sellers  who  wish  to  cry 
up  the  virtues  of  our  wares,  and  the  last  thing  we  should 
wish  to  do  is  to  induce  any  soldier  to  take  so  momentous 
a  step  because  too  hopeful  a  picture  was  held  up  to  him. 
But  it  would  be  almost  as  bad  to  magnify  difficulties, 
which,  with  ordinary  determination  and  perseverance 
could  be  surmounted. 

Expansion  of  Colonies. 

Here  a  word  or  two  on  the  general  expansion  of 
colonies  will  be  apposite.  There  is  considerable  danger 
that  men  who  are  thinking  of  emigration  may  be  made 
unduly  optimistic  by  their  hopes  and  by  what  they 
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hear  of  possibilities  Overseas,  or,  happening  on  pessi- 
mists instead  of  optimists,  may  be  deterred  by  men  who 
have  seen  the  less  favourable  side  of  pioneer  work  in 
colonisation.  If  they  are  so  far  misled  by  the  former 
as  to  imagine  that  colonies  are  marvellous  places  where 
everyone  gets  rich  quickly,  they  will  certainly  be  dis- 
appointed. The  expansion  of  a  colony  by  pioneer 
work  has  many  set-backs,  but  still  it  goes  on.  It  goes 
on  only  by  hard  application  on  the  part  of  the  pioneers, 
and  they  do  not  gather  the  fruit  of  their  accumulated 
labour  for  a  considerable  period  of  years.  Nor  is  the 
prize  great  wealth,  except  for  an  individual  here  and 
there.  The  pioneer  gets  as  his  reward  a  sta  te  of  freedom 
and  economic  stability.  He  becomes  a  man  of  sub- 
stance, with  standing,  security,  and  a  certain  tenure. 
As  time  goes  on,  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
civilisation  become  ever  more  accessible  to  him.  And 
further  careers  are  possible. 

There  is  also  this  to  be  said  for  life  Overseas.  A  man 
may  from  inexperience,  bad  seasons,  or  bad  luck,  fail 
in  his  first  venture  on  his  own.  But  there  is  a  ready 
market  for  his  labour  in  the  country.  When  he  is  thus 
in  a  wage-earning  position  again,  he  will  indeed  have 
to  work  as  hard  or  harder  than  at  home,  but  there  are 
greater  possibilities  of  saving  for  a  fresh  start.  This  is 
because  the  high  rate  of  wages  enables  him  to  put  by  if 
he  is  economical  in  a  way  that  the  English  system 
hardly  permits.  The  English  system  produces,  at  any 
rate  in  regard  to  agriculture,  low  wages  and  cheap 
goods.  Overseas,  while,  normally  speaking,  high  wages 
are  balanced  by  dear  goods,  a  man  who  refrains  from 
luxuries  and  any  form  of  extravagance  can  rapidly  save, 
as  a  wage-earner  in  the  country,  considerable  sums. 

The  Error  of  the  Pessimist. 

The  answer  to  the  pessimist  must  be  of  a  different 
character,  as  his  attitude  springs  as  a  rule,  not  from  too 
extended  a  vision,  but  from  local  and  often  imperfect 
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and  out-of-date  knowledge.  If  he  be  questioned  as  to 
the  causes  of  his  unbelief,  it  will  be  found  either  that 
he  has  had  or  seen  some  unfortunate  experience  in 
pioneering  activity  or  that  he  relies  on  some  statistics 
as  to  available  and  suitable  land  which  have  the  dignity 
of  a  hoary  antiquity.  Arguments  drawn  from  these 
premises  should  be  accepted  with  great  reservation, 
and  the  so-called  facts  scrutinised  with  some  perse- 
verance. Pioneering,  like  any  other  business,  is  not 
without  an  element  of  risk  and  a  percentage  of  failure. 
Even  locally  the  certainty  that  such  and  such  a  land, 
if  opened  up,  will  be  a  paying  proposition  never  amounts 
to  a  mathematical  certainty.  A  clay  belt,  unsuspected 
and  undetected  by  survey,  may  impair  the  value  of  the 
greater  part  of  it.  It  may  be  found  to  be  unduly  liable 
to  early  frosts  or  severe  hailstorms.  The  railway 
which  was  to  have  made  the  fortunes  of  the  holder 
may  be  diverted  or  its  construction  postponed.  There 
are  a  dozen  things  which  may  happen,  and  not  only 
may  but  do  bar  the  success  of  individual  undertakings, 
which  yet  form  no  argument  against  a  process  which 
is  as  certain  as  time  itself — the  process  of  development 
by  men  of  waste  lands  as  our  knowledge  shows  us  the 
way  to  accomplish  it. 

Progress  of  Science. 

Similarly,  all  conclusions  drawn  from  bygone  statis- 
tics are  misleading  to  a  degree.  The  information  they 
profess  to  give  is  an  index  to  the  knowledge  and  the 
point  of  view  of  the  men  who  made  them.  But  the 
extension  of  railways  and  the  growth  of  knowledge,  or 
science  if  we  prefer  that  name,  rapidly  puts  it  out  of 
date.  An  instance  may  be  given.  A  map  published 
by  Governmental  authority  less  than  fifteen  years  ago 
in  New  South  Wales  drew  a  line  roughly  from  north  to 
south  in  that  State,  and  it  was  asserted  that  it  was  un- 
profitable, if  not  impossible,  to  grow  wheat  west  of  this 
line.      In  recent  years,  however,  agricultural  research 
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and  experiment  have  served  entirely  to  falsify  these 
fears.  By  careful  propagation  a  wheat  seed  has  been 
introduced  which  is  largely  unaffected  by  the  ravages  of 
dry  weather.  The  same  wheat  has  been  developed  into 
a  much  more  prolific  grain,  and  by  the  application  of 
improved  methods  of  cultivation  wheat  to-day  is  being 
grown  on  land  a  hundred  miles  west  of  the  marginal 
limit  laid  down  fifteen  years  ago,  and  where,  indeed, 
the  rainfall  is  as  low  as  16  inches  per  annum.  There 
is  every  reason  to  expect,  through  the  application  of 
scientific  methods  of  research,  that  wheat  will  be  grown 
in  localities  where  the  rainfall  is  as  low  as  12  inches  in 
the  year.  Once  this  becomes  an  accepted  fact,  the 
possibilities  of  wheat-production  in  New  South  Wales 
will  become  enormously  increased.* 

The  Parallel  from  Business. 

The  truth  is  that  every  proposal  aiming  at  the  exten- 
sion of  the  area  under  settlement  must  be  taken  on  its 
own  merits.  Just  as  there  is  a  time  when  a  business 
house  in  the  course  of  its  development  finds  possible 
extension  of  trade  which  it  was  earlier  not  in  a  position 
to  undertake,  and  that  new  trade  furnishes  the  scaffold- 
ing for  further  building,  so  the  Empire  can  only  expand 
as  opportunities  occur.  We  are  therefore  bound  to 
ask  for  the  latest  and  most  accurate  estimates  of  what 
is  now  possible,  or  will  be  as  soon  as  the  war  ends. 

Fortunately,  the  replies  given  by  the  Colonial  states- 
men in  answer  to  a  set  of  inquiries  framed  by  the 
Tennyson  Committee  are  available  and  exhaustive. 
They  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Report,  so  that  no 
further  reference  is  required  for  the  extracts  now  made. 
The  two  vital  questions  are  the  number  of  men  that 
can  be  dealt  with  within  a  reasonable  period  after  the 

*  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  December,  191 7, 
"  Post-War  Settlement  of  Soldiers,"  by  Hon.  C.  G.  Wade,  K.C., 
Agent-General,  New  South  Wales.  The  writer  goes  on  to 
point  out  that  these  areas  still  await  railways. 
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war,  and  the  extent  and  character  of  the  lands  for  settle- 
ment. As  we  are  making  no  attempt  to  deal  here  with 
every  possibility,  but  are  aiming  at  a  general  view  of 
the  position,  we  may  confine  our  statistics  to  the  two 
countries,  Canada  and  Australia,  in  which  the  bulk  of 
settlers  must  be  accommodated. 

Canada. 

It  should  be  understood  that  there  are  several  Govern- 
ment authorities  dealing  with  Crown  lands  in  Canada. 
The  Dominion  Government  controls  such  land  in  the 
provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta, 
and  in  a  portion  of  British  Columbia.  Elsewhere  Crown 
lands  are  under  the  control  of  the  respective  Provincial 
Governments.  The  representatives  of  these  authorities 
were  asked  how  many  ex-Service  men  from  the  United 
Kingdom  could  be  absorbed  within  their  area  in  the" 
first,  second,  and  third  years  after  the  war.  The 
Commissioner  of  Immigration,  Winnipeg,  representing 
the  Dominion  Government,  gave  as  his  answer  (limiting 
his  remarks  to  unskilled  farm  labour) — 20,000  men  in 
the  first  year,  30,000  men  in  the  second  year,  40,000  men 
in  the  third  year,  besides  women  and  children.  The 
New  Brunswick  representative  was  prepared,  as  a  low 
estimate,  for  3,000  immigrants  per  year,  inclusive  of 
women  and  children,  and  allowing  for  a  percentage  of 
other  than  ex-Service  men.  The  figures  given  for  Nova 
Scotia  were — 5,000  souls  in  the  first  year,  5,000  souls  in 
the  second  year,  3,000  souls  in  the  third  year.  This 
figure  included  families.  Finally,  omitting  Quebec, 
whose  estimate  was  not  above  500  to  600  men  per 
annum,  Ontario  expected  to  be  able  to  absorb  8,000  in 
the  first  year,  12,000  in  the  second  year,  16,000  in  the 
third  year.  These  figures  show  that  over  the  whole  of 
Canada,  excluding  some  parts  of  British  Columbia, 
Quebec,  and  lands  owned  by  private  companies,  such 
as  the  C.P.R.,  it  is  anticipated  that  a  figure  of  60,000  per 
annum  could  be  reached,  and  suitable  land  provided, 
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if  the  immigrants  were  forthcoming.  That  is  as  much 
as  to  say  that  Canada  is  well  able  to  take  all  the  ex- 
soldier  colonists  that  the  most  comprehensive  scheme 
is  likely  to  be  able  to  send  her. 

Character  of  the  Hands. 

With  regard  to  these  areas,  the  Immigration  Com- 
missioners expressly  state  that  the  Crown  lands  pro- 
posed for  settlement  are  "  prairie  land  which  entails 
very  little  clearing  or  the  like:  when  fenced,  it  can  be 
cultivated  at  once;  but  the  Government  has  no  culti- 
vated land  to  offer."  Further,  there  is  much  avail- 
able land  to  the  east,  west,  and  north  of  Edmonton, 
right  up  to  the  Peace  River,  some  of  which  would  require 
a  certain  amount  of  clearing.  For  the  purpose  of 
growing  grain,  a  railway  within  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
miles  makes  it  profitable.  There  is  also  land  in  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Railway  District;  but  that  requires 
clearing,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  that  ques- 
tion, as  there  is  plenty  of  prairie  land  available  for 
which  clearing  is  not  required."  New  Brunswick  has 
set  aside  an  area  of  20,000  acres  near  the  National 
Transcontinental  Railway;  further  areas  will  be  set 
aside  if  required.  The  special  conditions  attaching  to 
the  offer  of  this  land  are  referred  to  late  in  the  chapter, 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  Ontario's  offer  of  land* 
on  the  "  Clay  Belt  "  in  the  northern  part  of  the  pro- 
vince, lying  near  the  line  of  the  National  Transcon- 
tinental and  the  Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario 
Railways.  All  this  is  undeveloped  land.  On  the  other 
hand,  Nova  Scotia  has  no  undeveloped  land  to  offer, 
but  has  in  view  "  about  1,000  established  farms  which 
can  be  acquired." 

In*such  a  general  survey  as  this  it  is  unnecessary  to 

*  330,000  square  miles,  mostly  wooded.  The  gross  cost  of 
clearing  averages  12  to  20  dollars,  but  may  run.  up  to  60  to 
80  dollars.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
timber  cover  the  cost  of  clearing. 
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labour  the  point  that  each  piece  of  land  must  be  looked 
at  before  it  can  be  considered  suitable  for  settlement. 
The  figures  given  are  sufficient  to  prove  that,  while 
some  of  the  land  is  too  well-wooded  to  make  clearing 
profitable,  and  some  of  it  will  doubtless  be  swamp  or 
1  muskeg,"  there  is  amply  sufficient  good  land  for  ex- 
soldiers  to  take  up.  Canada  can  look  with  confidence 
to  the  success  of  an  organised  scheme. 

Australia. 

The  case  of  Australia  is  rather  different.  While 
there  are  perhaps  even  greater  possibilities  there  than 
in  Canada  for  settlement  in  the  further  future,  consider- 
able development  work  in  the  shape  of  railways,  irri- 
gation, etc.;  is  needed  before  these  lands  can  be  opened 
up.  Apart  from  the  areas  (mainly  round  the  coast)  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  towns  already  settled,  where 
mixed  farming  flourishes,  the  lands  in  Australia  may 
be  divided  into  five  classes : 

1.  Wheat-growing  land,  which  can  only  be  made 
available  by  considerable  extensions  of  the  railway 
system. 

2.  Land  suitable  for  the  grazing  of  sheep. 

3.  Land  requiring  clearing. 

4.  Land  which  can  be  made  suitable  for  agriculture 
by  irrigation. 

5.  The  semi-tropical  area  suitable  for  the  cultivation 
of  fruit,  of  which  North  Queensland  is  the  typical 
example. 

In  regard  to  the  first  class,  the  railway  development 
which  is  necessary  is  of  such  magnitude  that  it  must 
be  considered  out  of  reach  in  the  immediate  future,  in 
spite  of  the  brilliant  prospect  which  will  in  course  of 
time  mature.  In  the  second  class,  grazing  farms  need 
to  be  of  such  acreage  that  they  are  altogether  outside 
the  purview  of  a  man  without  capital.  Men  have  been, 
time  and  again,  allotted  small  holdings  of  grazing  lands, 
with  the  inevitable  result  that,  finding  the  enterprise 
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financially  unproductive,  they  have  sold  out  to  the 
nearest  large  capitalist  for  a  song.  It  is  possible  that 
a  group  working  throughout  on  a  strict  community 
principle  might  meet  with  success,  but  any  scheme  of 
this  nature,  where  communism  or  continued  company 
administration  was  contemplated,  would  be  too  much 
of  an  experiment  to  warrant  its  inclusion  in  the  general 
plan.  Class  3,  known  in  Australia  as  "  mallee " 
country,  is  usually  covered  "  with  light  timber  of  the 
eucalyptus  species,  which  is  fairly  easily  cleared."  But 
this  class  of  country  is  hardly  ideal  for  ex-soldiers,  as 
its  successful  occupation  depends  largely  upon  consider- 
able experience  in  similar  classes  of  country.  Classes 
4  and  5  are  thus  left  (with  some  additions  in  the  shape 
of  land  suitable  for  agriculture  in  Western  Australia, 
and  land  requiring  drainage  in  Southern  Australia)  as 
the  sources  where  we  shall  find  the  majority  of  land 
for  ex-soldiers.  Yet  even  these  classes  require  some 
preliminary  development,  so  that  the  Australian  repre- 
sentatives were  naturally  cautious  in  their  estimates  of 
the  numbers  which  could  be  taken;  for  such  numbers 
must  depend  on  the  amount  of  money  available  for 
preliminary  work. 

Western  Australia. 

Thus,  only  one  representative,  the  Agent-General  for 
Western  Australia,  was  prepared  to  give  a  definite 
figure ;  he  estimated  that  Western  Australia  could  take 
3,350  in  the  first  year,  5,500  in  the  second  year,  prob- 
ably a  larger  number  in  the  third  than  in  the  second 
year.  Bearing  in  mind,  therefore,  the  conditions 
precedent  to  settlement — viz.,  energetic  development — 
we  should  probably  be  safe  in  estimating  that  the  five 
great  State  Governments  could  take  each  about  10,000 
in  the  first  three  years — or  50,000  in  Australia  in  all. 
This  figure  is  confessedly  an  estimate,  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  there  is  ample  land  in  Australia,  and 
that  even  if  it  were  not  immediately  suitable,  any 
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excess  of  men  over  those  placed  could  be  profitably 
engaged  on  the  development  work  required,  if  this  be 
undertaken. 

"  The  question  now  arises  as  to  the  suitability  of  all 
this  land  for  settlement  schemes,  and  it  will  be  at  once 
apparent  that  certain  of  the  areas,  but  a  minor  pro- 
portion, do  not  lend  themselves  to  anything  of  the 
kind.  Repurchased  farms  in  Nova  Scotia,  for  instance, 
must  in  many  cases  be  of  too  small  an  acreage  and  too 
isolated  for  joint  occupation.  Dairying  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns,  of  which  examples  are  pro- 
vided by  Western  Australia,  come  under  a  similar 
heading.  There  is  also  the  fact  that  at  present,  as  each 
State  has  constructed  its  own  scheme,  the  requirements 
regarding  capital  are  of  great  variety.*  More  uni- 
formity in  this  respect  would  almost  be  a  sine  qua  non 
of  a  comprehensive  scheme. 

Existing  Schemes  of  Group  Settlement. 

But,  when  these  two  points  have  been  made,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  smallest  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  an  Imperial  scheme  of  group  settlements,  so  far  as 
the  character  of  the  lands  and  the  dispositions  of  the 
various  Governments  are  concerned.  Indeed,  in  a 
number  of  cases  the  advantages  of  group  settlements 
are  already  clearly  understood.  New  Brunswick, 
Ontario,  New  South  Wales,  and  Queensland,!  have 
each  formulated  a  plan  for  them.  These  we  may  run 
through  rapidly,  picking  out  the  most  salient  points 
to  show  how  closely  the  aims  of  their  organisers  har- 
monise with  the  main  idea  of  this  book. 

*  See  Appendix  I. 

f  Queensland  has  a  scheme  for  settling  60,000  acres  in 
group  settlements,  but  the  details  are  not  yet  available. 
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New  Brunswick. 

In  New  Brunswick  the  settlements  art  intended  to 
accommodate  from  ioo  to  250  families.  The  following 
are  the  regulations,  as  approved  by  the  Advisory  Settle- 
ment Board: 

"  That  a  suitable  village  or  town  site  be  selected,  with  due 
consideration  to  future  water  and  sewerage  requirements, 
either  on  the  railway  or  as  convenient  to  same  as  possible, 
and  that  160  acres  be  reserved  in  the  centre  for  this  purpose- 
to  be  used  in  the  first  instance  as  a  demonstration  farm  run 
by  the  Government,  where  teams  and  implements  will  be 
available  to  hire  for  the  use  of  settlers  not  able  to  buy  for  them- 
selves, and  where  employment  would  be  given  to  the  settlers. 
At  the  cross-roads  in  the  centre  of  this  lot  would  be  located 
the  school,  church,  store,  creamery,  etc.  Seed-grain  and 
fertiliser  will  be  provided  at  cost  for  cash,  or  sold  at  six  months' 
credit,  interest  to  be  charged  or  grain  taken  in  payment  in 
the  fall  at  market  price." 

In  this  scheme  it  is  estimated  that  with  the  compara- 
tively small  holdings  suitable  for  the  district,  which 
range  from  10  acres  to  100  acres,  about  100  families 
can  be  accommodated  in  a  radius  of  two  miles. 

"  A  public  hall  and  school  will  be  provided  on  the  central 
farm.  The  whole  community  will  be  connected  with  the  central 
farm  by  telephone.  A  public  square  near  the  hall  will  be  free 
for  all  village  sports,  and  social  amenities  will  be  encouraged 
to  the  utmost.  Women's  institutes  will  be  organised  for  the 
benefit  of  the  soldiers'  wives.  Co-operative  system  of  market- 
ing and  buying  will  be  encouraged  through  the  resident  super- 
intendent. Settlers  must  reside  on  the  farm  at  least  six  months 
of  the  year.  That  a  card -index  system  and  record  be  kept  of 
every  settler  regarding  his  receipts  and  expenditure  by  the 
local  supervisor,  and  reports  made  quarterly  to  the  Board  of 
Management." 

Ontario. 

Ontario's  plan  is  even  more  striking,  and  is  here  given 
in  full:        * 
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"  1.  AH  soldiers  who  wish  to  go  upon  the  land,  and  are  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  some  practical  instruction  in  farming  and 
learning  something  of  the  conditions  in  Northern  Ontario,  will 
be  sent  to  an  agricultural  training  depot  now  being  established 
on  the  Government  Experimental  Farm  at  Monteith. 

"2.  At  this  depot  they  will  be  provided  with  comfortable 
living  accommodation  and  board  during  their  period  of  in- 
struction. 

"3.  The  institution  will  be  under  the  direction  of  competent 
men  who  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  agricultural  methods, 
and  particularly  the  conditions  and  needs  in  Northern  Ontario . 

"4.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  men  have  accumu- 
lated at  the  institution,  whom  the  superintendent  is  satisfied 
know  sufficient  of  farming  requirements  to  enable  them  to 
succeed  as  settlers,  a  farm  colony  will  be  established  along  the 
line  of  railway,  to  which  these  men  will  be  moved. 

"5.  The  colony  will  be  in  charge  of  a  competent  superinten- 
dent, under  whom  the  men  will  proceed  to  do  whatever  clearing 
may  be  necessary,  erect  the  necessary  buildings,  and  do  such 
other  work  as  may  be  essential  to  the  establishment  of  a 
central  community.  The  men  will  be  housed  and  cared  for 
in  the  central  community,  and  their  labours  will  be  directed 
to  clearing  and  preparing  for  cultivation  the  lands  of  the 
colony. 

"  6.  Farms  containing  not  more  than  80  acres  will  be  laid 
out  in  such  manner  as  to  bring  the  different  farmhouses  as 
close  together  as  possible.  The  work  of  the  men  will  be  directed 
to  clearing  on  the  front  of  each  farm  an  area  of  10  acres. 

"7.  As  soon  as  a  soldier  desires  to  go  upon  a  farm  and  work 
for  himself,  an  80-acre  lot  with  a  10-acre  clearing  will  be  allotted 
to  him.  He  will  be  supplied  with  the  necessary  machinery 
and  tools,  and  such  cattle,  pigs,  poultry,  etc.,  as  competent 
authority  may  determine,  up  to  the  value  of  $500. 

"8.  The  80  acres,  with  10  acres  of  clearing,  will  be  given 
the  soldier  free  of  charge. 

"  9.  For  each  day's  work  that  is  done  from  the  time  he  enters 
the  training  school  at  Monteith  until  he  goes  upon  his  clearing, 
he  will  be  paid  a  reasonable  wage. 

"10.  An  advance  up  to  $500  will  be  made  to  cover  the  cost 
of  stock,  implements,  equipment,  and  any  assistance  in  build- 
ing that  may  be  given,  for  which  a  hen  will  be  taken  on  the 
settler's  holding  and  chattels. 
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"  ii.  The  lien  will  be  repayable  in  twenty  years  at  6  per 
cent.,  but  no  payment  on  account  of  principal  or  interest  shall 
be  required  until  after  the  expiration  of  three  years. 

"  12.  At  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  settler  locating 
upon  his  land,  and  upon  the  due  performance  of  certain  con- 
ditions in  the  meantime,  he  will  be  entitled  to  receive  a  patent 
from  the  Crown. 

"13.  The  community  system  will  apply  with  regard  to  the 
supplying  of  horses  and  other  stock  and  implements. 

"  14.  An  ample  supply  of  these  will  be  kept  at  headquarters 
for  the  use  of  the  settlers  upon  generous  terms. 

"15.  The  co-operative  method  will  obtain  in  the  carrying 
out  of  the  work  in  connection  with  the  colony. 

"16.  The  social  life  at  the  colony  will  be  provided  for, 
and  ample  provision  will  be  made  to  make  life  enjoyable  and 
comfortable  at  headquarters.  A  proper  public  building, 
where  both  religious  and  secular  gatherings  may  be  held,  wUl 
be  provided.  A  school-house  and  educational  facilities  will 
be  provided. 

"  17.  Buying  and  selling  will  be  done  upon  a  co-operative 
basis,  and  ev.ery  assistance  will  be  rendered  to  hasten  the  day 
when  the  settler  may  be  established  upon  a  prosperous  and 
independent  footing. 

"18.  Provision  will  be  made  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible 
for  married  men  to  have  their  families  with  them,  and  to  the 
fullest  extent  practical  returned  soldiers  with- experience  will 
be  employed  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  colony. 

"  19.  Soldiers  who  may  desire  to  go  into  fruit-farming  and 
chicken-raising,  or  other  like  agricultural  pursuits,  will  be 
given  free  instruction  at  the  public  institutions  of  the  province." 

New  South  Wales. 

The  similarity  of  these  provisions  to  much  that  has 
been  said  in  our  previous  chapters  is  immediately 
noticeable.  But  before  going  into  the  points  of  like- 
ness and  difference,  we  may  sketch  the  plan  which  is 
to  be  adopted  by  New  South  Wales.  * 

*  This  scheme  was  formulated  too  late  for  inclusion  in  the 
Tennyson  Committee's  Report.  It  was  published  in  The  Times 
of  October  i6t  1917. 
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"  Land  sufficient  for  forty  or  fifty  farms  is  to  be  opened  up  in 
certain  parts  of  the  State.  The  settlers  selected  will  take 
part  in  the  preparation  of  farms,  under  the  guidance  of 
experts.  They  will  thus  gain  practical  experience  and  will 
learn  the  peculiarities  of  the  soil  and  climate,  so  that,  when  the 
work  of  preparation  is  finished,  they  will  occupy  the  holdings 
with  some  knowledge  of  what  is  required. 

"  Experiments  on  these  lines  are  being  begun  already.  The 
Minister  of  Lands  hopes  to  extend  them  to  minor  rural  holdings, 
fitted  for  fruit-growing,  the  rearing  of  pigs  and  poultry,  and 
bee-farms.  The  initial  expenses  of  the  settlers  are  met  by  the 
Government,  either  by  the  payment  of  wages,  or  by  the  payment 
of  temporary  advances  on  easy  terms." 

Prairie  Land. 

It  may  fairly  be  contended  from  these  examples  that 
the  general  idea  of  group  settlement  is  viewed  with 
favour  by  a  large  number  of  Overseas  statesmen. 
Indeed,  there  is  little  need  to  argue  the  matter  further 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lands  that  can  become 
available  within  a  short  period.  In  the  case  of  prairie 
land  in  Canada  alone  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  word. 
This  land  must  bulk  largely  in  any  scheme  of  settlement 
and  it  might  be  argued  that  the  size  of  the  farms 
(160  to  320  acres)  was  a  bar  to  the  group  organisation. 
But  this  difficulty,  the  difficulty  that  the  settlers  must 
in  course  of  time  become  to  some  extent  separated, 
will  not  operate  in  the  early  stages,  when  the  ex-soldier 
requires  so  essentially  help  and  guidance.  It  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  purely  theoretical.  The 
prairies  are  not  less  but  still  more  suitable  for  group 
settlement,  as  nowhere  are  loneliness  and  isolation  such 
formidable  enemies  to  the  individual. 

Universal  Application. 

It  may  be  said  that  if  this  is  the  case,  and  some  of 
the  Colonies  have  devised  schemes  of  group  settlement, 
there  is  little  need  for  a  book  dealing  with  the  subject. 
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It  is  true  that  in  these  schemes  which  we  have  detailed 
there  is  recognition  of  many  of  the  points  previously 
made.    There  is  the  stress  on  co-operation,  the  need  for 
supervision,  and  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  social  side 
of  life.     There  is  a  ready  acquiescence  in  the  demand 
that  the  soldier  should  be  given  the  best  possible  chance. 
The  colonies  evidently  do  not  intend  to  fall  into  the  old 
error  of  putting  the  soldier  to  a  task  for  which  he  is  not 
trained  or  suited,  and  then  blaming  him  because  he 
does  not  make  good.     But  still  there  are  three  essential 
points  in  which  the  Colonial  offers,  taken  by  themselves 
or  together,  fall  short  of  the  ideal  which  we  have  in  view. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  all  the  difference  between 
isolated  plans  of  group  settlement  initiated  by  indivi- 
dual provinces  or  States  and  the  single  comprehensive 
scheme  launched  under  Imperial  auspices.     Granted 
that  there  are  men  who  cannot  come  under  a  compre- 
hensive scheme  and  must  get  their  chance  through 
other  agencies,  and  ftteo  that  there  is  land  unsuitable 
for  group  settlement,  the  bulk  of  the  problem  could 
still  be  tackled  by  a  unified  system.     The  prestige 
which  such  a  system  would  acquire  if  soundly  devised 
and  the  assurance  it  would  give  the  country  and  the 
soldier  that  the  circumstances  were  being  faced  with  a 
large  and  determined  view,  would  be  of  enormous 
advantage  in  putting  the  whole  question  of  emigration 
on  a  solid,  because  a  popular,  basis.     Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  while  we  have  every  desire  to  help  the 
soldiers  and  to  fall  in  with  the  wishes  of  the  Overseas 
Dominions,  they  on  their  side  are  to  be  great  gainers  by 
this  influx.     We  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  their 
internal  affairs.     Anything  in  the  nature  of  forcing  our 
plan  on  them  would  be  as  unreasonable  as  it  would  be 
futile.     But  if  the  Imperial  market  is  to  be  approached 
for  the  money  to  finance  the  migration,  and  the  men 
are  our  men  whom  we  are  losing  that  the  Empire  may 
gain,  we  have  every  right  to  ask  that  our  views  as  to 
what  will  be  most  likely  to  suit  them  should  receive 
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consideration;  and  that  if  we  come  forward  with  a 
bold  and  solid  policy,  that  has  the  good- will  of  our 
people,  the  Colonies  should  meet  us  to  the  farthest  point 
they  can. 

Two  References. 

Indeed,  so  far  as  principle  goes,  there  is  not  likely  to 
be  much  opposition  from  Overseas.  For  the  two  other 
points  in  which  the  scheme  we  have  outlined  differs 
from  the  Colonial  proposals  regarding  group  settlement 
are  in  the  one  case  not  vital,  and  in  the  other  likely  to  be 
readily  received.  Our  plan  proposes  that  the  financial 
working  of  the  groups  should  in  the  first  instance  be 
corporate.  This  is  recommended  for  the  sake  of  stabi- 
lity, on  which  we  have  something  further  to  say  in  the 
chapter  on  finance,  and  in  order  that  the  principle  of 
comradeship  may  be  used  to  the  full.  If  our  arguments 
have  so  far  carried  weight,  it  will  be  realised  that  much 
must  be  subordinated  to  achieve  the  solidarity  of  the 
groups,  to  make  each  man  fe«l  that  he  is  "  in  the  same 
boat  "  with  his  fellow-settlers,  and  to  give  him  their 
united  support,  until  he  is  able  to  swim  for  himself. 
We  may  mix  the  metaphor  further  by  saying  that  a 
financial  corporation  would  appear  to  be  just  the  raft 
that  is  required  to  take  the  future  swimmers  over  the 
difficult  waters  of  the  first  years.  But,  as  was  said 
above,  the  scheme  could  be  worked  and  the  men  might 
be  able  to  do  without  it. 

Our  second  point  is  the  inclusion  of  officers,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  vital  and  as  differentiating  alto- 
gether the  isolated  plans  so  far  mooted  and  our  plan. 
It  is  vital  because  without  it  we  lose  at  once  the 
guarantee  that  when  the  men  are  in  the  distant  lands 
Overseas  they  will  get  the  same  care  and  guidance  that 
they  have  been  taught  to  look  for  during  the  strenuous 
years  of  war.  No  one  would  question  the  good- will  or 
the  knowledge  of  the  supervisors  or  superintendents 
that  the  Colonial  proposals  have  in  mind  for  the  groups. 
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But  they  can  have  neither  the  same  interest  in  nor  the 
same  experience  of  the  British  soldier  that  his  officer 
has.  They  will  have  their  place  in  any  scheme.  But 
they  will  be  far  more  effective  and  less  likely  to  make 
mistakes  if  they  have  to  deal  with  officer  heads  of  groups 
at  the  beginning.  And  it  is  certain  that  the  true  group 
leader  should  be  identified  with  the  group  in  a  way 
which  a  supervisor  brought  in  from  outside  could  not 
be  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

We  said  that  the  Overseas  Governments  might  be 
expected  to  welcome  this  addition.  It  would  be 
strange  if  they  did  not.  Were  it  adopted,  it  would 
mean  that  they  obtained,  as  well  as  the  men,  some 
thousands  of  the  best  of  our  young  officers.  These 
officers  would  come  to  them  on  the  threshold  of  their 
career,  but  already  in  possession  of  an  education  from 
their  war  experience  as  fine  from  the  point  of  view  of 
character  as  the  best  that  could  be  obtained  anywhere 
in  peace-time.  They  have  learnt  responsibility,  and 
are  of  the  very  stuff  to  make  successful  colonists.  In 
their  hands,  under  direction  and  control,  any  State  or 
Province  might  well  feel  that  its  plans  for  expansion 
were  secure. 

We  now  come  to  the  practical  steps  which  would  have 
to  be  taken  to  secure  them  and  to  place  the  whole 
business  on  a  proper  basis. 


CHAPTER  IX 
PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS 

We  have  reached  at  this  point,  as  data  on  which  to 
work  a  survey  of  the  historical  side  of  systematic 
colonisation,  an  appreciation  of  the  main  Colonial  offers 
and  a  definite  conception  of  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
desirable  to  approach  these  offers,  and  the  spirit  in 
which  the  groups  should  be  organised.  It  remains 
now  to  find  the  right  method  of  evolving  the  scheme, 
on  its  practical  side,  out  of  the  available  material.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  keynote  of  the  organisa- 
tion, as  it  grows,  must  be  freedom,  except,  of  course, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  bounded  by  the  limitations  laid  down 
by  the  executives  of  the  Overseas  Governments.  There 
must  be  no  dragooning  of  the  men  into  set  military 
organisations,  and  no  suspicion  of  despotism  must 
attach  to  any  phase  of  the  directorate. 

First  Steps. 

The  first  principle,  then,  must  be  that  the  groups  be 
formed  by  a  purely  voluntary  application  on  the  part 
of  the  intending  settler ;  the  only  intervention  from  the 
immediate  military  authority  concerned  to  be  the 
spread,,  through  the  ordinary  channels,  of  the  necessary 
information  to  officers  and  men,  and  the  registration 
of  the  names  of  those  who  are  interested.  It  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  every  unit  will  have  a  certain 
percentage  of  men  who  wish  to  emigrate,  and  will 
readily  embrace  the  benefit  of  such  an  organisation  if 
full  opportunity  is  given  to  them.  There  must,  then, 
be  a  central  authority  to  whom  they  can  apply,  not  so 
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far  up  the  scale  of  rank  or  so  detached  as  to  be  removed 
from  their  personal  orbit.  Thus,  while  each  regiment 
or  corps  will  have  its  own  committee  in  touch  with 
London,  the  organisation  must  also  be  represented  in 
each  unit  by  the  ordinary  authorities,  so  that  there  is  a 
link  or  channel  from  the  chief  executive  to  the  soldier. 

A  Free  Choice. 

The  process  of  growth,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  would 
be  much  as  follows :  During  the  long  period  which  must 
inevitably  ensue  between  the  declaration  of  peace  and 
demobilisation,  the  soldier's  main  interest  will  be  what 
he  is  to  do  on  his  discharge  from  the  Army,  if  he  has  no 
job  waiting  for  him.  A  scheme  on  the  wide  basis  of 
that  which  we  advocate  is  one  with  which  he  would  be 
soon  familiarised,  both  through  military  channels  and 
through  the  Press.  He  will  make  it  a  frequent  topic 
of  conversation  in  barrack-room  and  mess.  The  officer 
or  officers  representing  the  scheme  will  become  identi- 
fied in  his  mind  with  the  Soldier  Colonists'  Organisation, 
and  to  them  he  will  go,  through  his  N.C.O.'s  and 
company  commander,  either  for  further  information 
or  to  offer  himself  as  a  future  member  of  one  of  his 
regimental  groups.  The  officer  will  talk  the  matter 
over  with  him  and  obtain  the  necessary  details  and 
information  required  in  the  formation  of  the  groups, 
and  will  enter  his  name  on  the  list  of  those  desiring  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  scheme.  If  the  man  has  merely 
the  general  wish  to  emigrate,  he  will  be  given  his  place 
in  the  group  system,  for  Canada  or  Australia,  as  he 
prefers.  If,  however,  he  has  a  certain  definite  objec- 
tive in  view,  to  which  no  other  man  of  his  own  unit 
desires  to  go,  his  name  will  be  submitted  to  the  central 
authority.  He  will  then  be  eligible  for  any  group  that 
may  be  going  to  their  locality.  If  there  is  no  such 
group  going,  then  he  will  be  told  where  to  apply  and 
what  help  he  may  expect  towards  individual  settle- 
ment. 
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The  men  will  have  explained  to  them  that  their 
immediate  departure  cannot  be  arranged  for — partly 
on  account  of  demobilisation  and  partly  because  of  the 
shipping  difficulty;  the  process  must  be  a  gradual  one, 
prior  application  being  taken  into  account.  In  the 
interim  the  various  departments  of  the  organisation  will 
be  fully  engaged  in  furthering  their  interests  in  the 
Colonies  and  at  home — in  fact,  this  stage  is  a  necessary 
foundation  for  the  structure.  During  it  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  get  the  groups  together.  It  is 
impossible  to  prophecy  now  how  far  this  could  be 
arranged.  But  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  from 
the  human  point  of  view.  And  some  preliminary 
instruction  in  agriculture  and  rough  carpentry,  under 
Colonial  instructors,  during  this  period  would  be  a 
considerable  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  Groups  formed. 

This  is  the  moment  at  which  the  members  of  the 
group  will  become  acquainted  with  the  officers  who  are 
to  be  the  first  leaders  of  their  respective  communities. 
As  has  been  already  made  clear,  these  officers  will  be 
starting  shortly  as  an  advance-party  to  the  province 
or  State  which  is  their  destination.  It  may  be  that  in 
many  cases  they  will  be  obliged  to  depart  before  their 
groups  can  be  gathered  together  from  the  various 
battalions.  But  in  the  case  of  any  but  the  smallest 
groups  there  will  be  more  than  one  officer,  usually  not 
less  than  three,  and  one  should  be  left  behind  to  take 
the  responsibility  at  home  for  the  training  of  the  men 
and  their  ultimate  departure.  While  the  training  is 
likely  to  be  interfered  with  by  generous  leave,  and  the 
difficulties  of  assembling  itself  must  not  be  minimised, 
a  sufficient  acquaintance  should  spring  up  between 
all  ranks  for  the  purpose  required.  Needless  to  add, 
officers  and  men,  being  still  on  the  strength,  would 
receive  their  ordinary  pay. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  when  we  must  examine 
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rather  more  closely  the  preliminary  functions  of  the 
group  leaders  and  the  advance  organisation  of  which 
they  will  form  a  part.  To  send  young  officers  out  direct 
to  the  respective  Dominion  or  Provincial  Authorities 
dealing  with  emigration  would  appear  inadvisable. 
Their  ignorance  of  Colonial  conditions  and  small  know- 
ledge of  the  land  would  handicap  them  too  seriously  in 
any  negotiations  they  might  undertake.  If  they  were 
deprived  of  experienced  protection  and  supervision,  it 
is  probable  that  they  would  accomplish  little  by  the 
time  the  group  was  ready  to  come.  In  any  case  they 
would  be  far  too  much  occupied  with  their  own  enter- 
prise to  attend  to  the  wider  interests  which  would  then 
urgently  demand  attention. 

Advance  Organisation. 

This  advance  organisation,  then,  though  it  will  again 
be  directed  by  officers,  will  require  men  of  more  weight 
and  experience.  Its  functions  will  be  twofold :  First  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  group  leaders,  to  organise  them 
and  direct  their  efforts  in  conjunction  with  the  immi- 
gration officials  of  the  Colony,  when  they  arrive,  and 
in  general  to  help  and  advise  them.  Secondly,  in  its 
hands  will  lie  the  main  work  of  instituting  that  system 
of  co-operation  which  is  to  be  the  stand-by  of  the  system. 
These  two  functions  may  be  examined  in  their  order. 

At  first  sight  it  might  appear  that  British  officers 
would  not  be  the  most  suitable  persons  in  the  world  for 
either  of  these  functions.  It  might  be  held  that  their 
experience  in  negotiation  was  slight,  and  it  was  only 
too  likely  that  friction  would  arise  between  them  and 
the  local  authorities.  Nor  would  their  capacities  for 
organising  the  business  side  of  the  enterprise  be  especi- 
ally promising.  These  objections  would  certainly  be 
valid  if  any  very  large  number  of  «uch  officers  were 
called  for.  But  there  is  a  considerable  class  now  in 
the  British  Army  from  whom  the  limited  number  we 
require  might  be  drawn,  and  they  would  be  the  very 
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men  for  the  purpose.  That  class  is  the  Britisher  who 
had  emigrated  before  the  war,  but  came  back  for  his 
commission  to  the  British  Army  during  it.  There  is 
hardly  any  finer  or  more  patriotic  body  than  this  great 
class  of  men,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  they  have 
the  requisite  knowledge,  outlook,  and  experience  to  fit 
them  for  these  posts. 

Subdivisions. 

Let  us  see  how  many  of  them  would  be  required.  We 
may  neglect  for  the  moment  the  question  of  higher 
authorities,  who  would  from  the  capital  represent  the 
emigration  authority  at  Home.  Important  as  such 
representation  would  be,  the  most  vital  point  in  the 
scheme  will  be  the  selection  of  suitable  men  to  be 
the  head  of  the  organisation  in  each  Province  or  State. 
Allowing  for  the  fact  that  certain  lands,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  Canada  fall  directly  under  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, and  that  they  are  of  an  extent  which  would 
probably  call  for  subdivision  of  responsibility,  and  also 
that  elsewhere  some  States,  notably  in  Australia, 
provide  such  varied  opportunities  that  they  would  have 
to  have  more  than  one  representative,  the  number  of 
heads  of  this  nature  should  not  exceed  thirty  at  the 
outside — in  fact,  twenty  would  probably  be  sufficient. 
It  is  not  presuming  a  great  deal  to  say  that  if  the 
prospects  and  remuneration  offered  for  such  posts  were 
adequate  to  make  men  of  the  type  required  come  for- 
ward, there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  right 
man  for  the  job;  for  they  would  naturally  be  picked  for 
their  knowledge  of  the  province  they  were  applying  for, 
and  their  position  and  occupation  in  it  before  the  war. 

State  Representatives. 

Remuneration  must  be  adequate  to  obtain  the  best 
men  for  the  job,  but  in  view  of  its  character  that  need 
not  necessarily  involve  any  excessive  salaries,  which 
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would  be  felt  as  a  burden.  The  class  of  men  we  are 
considering  would  readily  perceive  the  value  of  their 
work  for  the  Empire,  and  would  not  expect  to  be  paid 
more  than  the  moderate  salary  of  a  State  servant.  We 
may  presume,  taking  into  consideration  our  require- 
ments as  regards  age,  experience,  and  complete  physical 
fitness,  that  on  the  average  they  would  have  attained 
the  rank  of  Major  in  the  Army,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
the  consolidated  pay  of  about  that  rank  in  a  Staff  grade 
would  be  sufficient.  As  we  view  the  scheme,  they 
would  continue  in  the  Army  and  be  paid  by  the  Home 
Government  for  the  first  three  years,  when  the  initial 
placing  of  the  men  who  are  our  first  concern  would  be 
accomplished.  It  would,  however,  be  necessary  to 
give  them  further  prospects  than  this.  Many  of  tlfem 
are  of  temporary  rank,  and  there  would  be  little  tempta- 
tion to  induce  them  to  give  their  services  if,  at  the  end 
of  three  years,  their  connection  with  the  Army  was  to 
cease  without  any  further  provisions.  It  is  suggested, 
therefore,  that  at  the  end  of  the  period  they  should  be 
eligible  to  be  transferred  by  mutual  agreement  to  the 
Immigration  Service  of  the  Colony  they  were  attached 
to,  or  alternatively  be  taken  on  the  Regular  Establish- 
ment of  the  Army  if  they  so  preferred.  In  Chapter 
^XII.  the  reasons  for  thinking  that  their  career  of  useful- 
ness to  the  State  in  the  matter  of  migration  would  be  by 
no  means  finished  are  given  in  detail,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  by  that  time  they  would  be  experts  whom  the 
Overseas  Governments  might  well  be  glad  to  retain. 
In  any  case  the  matter  of  their  pay,  in  consideration  of 
their  small  number,  should  present  no  difficulties  in  an 
Imperial  scheme. 

District  Inspectors. 

Nearly  the  same  considerations  apply  to  the  next 
class,  which  we  may  describe  as  that  of  the  captain 
inspectors.  For  several  years  at  least  the  group  leaders 
and  the  groups  will  require  careful  and  constant  super- 
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vision.  If  we  take  a  province  or  State  which  is  con- 
templating the  settlement  of  ten  thousand  families  in 
groups  of  a  hundred  or  so  each,  it  is  plain  that  the 
provincial  representative  can  exercise  no  adequate 
supervision  over  so  large  a  number.  In  leaders  alone 
he  will  rapidly  have  from  one  to  two  hundred  on  his 
hands,  too  large  a  number  for  the  personal  contact 
which  is  essential.  For  this  reason  there  will  have  to  be 
an  inspector  for  every  ten  groups  or  so,  which  will  be 
allocated  him  by  district.  It  will  be  his  business  to 
advise  the  group  leaders  as  soon  as  they  arrive,  and 
they  will  be  under  his  control.  He  will  have  to  see  that 
they  apply  themselves  in  good  earnest  to  the  work  they 
have  to  do,  and  should  there  be  any  who  prove  them- 
selves unsuitable  he  will  have  to  set  in  motion  the 
machinery  for  eliminating  them.  As  soon  as  the  groups 
are  formed  he  will  have  his  district,  which  must  be  such 
as  to  be  within  range  and  control  of  a  single  man,  and  he 
will  visit  it  in  a  regular  round,  stopping  for  a  day  or  two 
with  each  group  three  or  four  times  a  year.  By  these 
means  there  will  be  secured  personal  knowledge  of  what 
the  groups  are  doing,  for  the  benefit  of  the  higher 
authorities  and  the  assurance  that  they  are  at  all  times 
under  helpful  supervision  and  receiving  the  benefit  of 
proper  guidance. 

• 

Men's  Future. 

The  arguments  for  giving  these  inspectors  also  mili- 
tary rank  and  pay  at  the  outset  are  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  the  provincial  representatives.  There  is  not, 
however,  quite  the  same  necessity  to  offer  a  definite 
career  to  them.  They  will,  as  a  rule,  be  younger  men, 
and  will  therefore  not  require  this  attraction  so  inevit- 
ably. Further,  their  job  will  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
its  interest  will  diminish  with  the  process  of  time. 
They  will  after  a  bit  be  wishing  to  settle  down  them- 
selves, or  other  work  or  promotion  will  come  their  way. 
At  the  same  time,  with  the  success  of  the  scheme  migra- 
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tion  will  not  cease,  and  their  experience  could  be  utilised 
in  a  variety  of  ways  in  this  direction  after  the  first 
purely  military  emigrants  were  dealt  with.  There 
would  be  little  fear  of  their  failing  to  find  suitable 
positions  as  time  went  on  in  the  growing  country,  and 
as  that  took  place  their  ranks  could  be  filled  from  the 
groups  themselves. 

Relations  with  the  State  Authorities. 

No  large  staff  will  be  necessary  for  this  preliminary 
organisation.      The     provincial    representative     will 
naturally  need  an  office  and  assistants,  but  in  the  early 
stages  the  amount  of  work  would  not  be  so  heavy  as  at 
first  sight  might  appear.     For  on  the  business  side  of 
the  scheme,  the  initiation  of  the  co-operative  system, 
needs    will    be    gradual.    The    co-operative    system 
possesses  two  aspects — co-operative  buying  and  co- 
operative selling.     The  first  of  these  can  be  arranged 
for  in  the  beginning  by  the  local  State  authorities  with 
greater  advantage.    Th£y  would  be  in  a  position  to 
purchase  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  could  any  out- 
side body,  and  as  the  money  expended  in  this  direction 
would  be  money  loaned  by  the  State,  it  would  be  in  all 
respects  better  that  its  outlay  should  be  in  State  hands. 
It  would  be  sufficient  if  the  British  provincial  repre- 
sentative was  the  channel  by  which  the  groups  made 
their  wants  known,  and  supply  was  left  in  the  control 
of  each  State  till  the  groups  became  self-supporting. 
On  the  selling  side,  again,  the  process  of  organisation 
must  be  deferred.    For  the  first  year  or  two  the  groups 
will  produce  little  or  nothing.     Several  years  must 
elapse  before  they  have    any  considerable    bulk    of 
surplus  produce  to  dispose  of.     During  that  period  the 
capacities  of  their  members  would  become  pretty  well 
known ;  in  such  a  body  there  will  certainly  be  found  men 
with   the  requisite  business  instincts  and  ability  to 
organise  and  to  run  the  co-operative  selling  of  produce. 
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If  necessary,  outsiders  could  also  be  co-opted  or 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  but  to  procure  that  confi- 
dence in  the  central  agency  which  is  a  sine  qua  non  of 
successful  co-operation,  its  control  must  be  democratic. 
It  should  have  a  committee  appointed  by  free  election 
among  the  members  of  the  groups,  and  a  manager,  if 
possible,  drawn  from  the  same  class.  Such  an  organi- 
sation in  course  of  time  should  also  be  capable  of  taking 
over  the  co-operative  buying  from  the  State;  indeed, 
it  might  begin  with  this  business. 

The  Group  Leaders. 

We  come  now  to  the  group  leaders.  Before  we  deal 
with  the  practical  aspect  of  their  duties,  the  luxury  of 
a  digression  may  be  permitted.  It  is  a  trite  saying  that 
the  subaltern  officer  (and  also  the  young  N.C.O.,  who 
so  often  becomes  a  subaltern  officer)  is  one  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  war.  But  the  extent  to  which  this  is 
true  is  as  yet  hardly  appreciated  by  most  men.  Lord 
Haldane  and  others  go  about  the  country  complaining 
of  our  educational  system,  particularly  in  regard  to 
secondary  schools.  To  read  what  they  say,  we  would 
imagine  that  the  war  has  shown  the  German  system  of 
education  to  be  infinitely  preferable  to  our  own.  On 
the  face  of  it,  at  least,  the  argument  would  appear  to 
lead  in  precisely  the  opposite  direction,  and  to  prove 
that  the  tone  and  trend  of  our  system  was  absolutely 
sound.  To  see  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  adopt  the 
line  that  we  have  been  able  with  a  newly  formed  Army 
to  face  and  defeat  the  best  that  Germany  could  produce 
after  forty  years  of  patient  training  for  war.  A  surer 
test  can  be  applied.  Alone  among  the  nations  who 
have  gone  through  three  and  a  half  years  of  war,  we 
have  been  able  tc*keep  up  the  numbers  of  our  officers 
without  any  material  loss  of  quality.  When  the  war 
began,  Germany  had  a  population  greater  by  some  ten 
million  than  the  whole  of  our  white  population.     Her 
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losses  in  officers  have  never,  been  so  severe  as  ours — not, 
indeed,  because  theirs  were  not  brave  too,  but  because 
the  class  from  which  they  were  drawn  was  so  compara- 
tively small  that  they  had  to  be  husbanded  with  the 
greatest  care.  It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  aver  that 
Germany  has  been  unwilling  to  grant  commissions  to 
any  but  a  special  caste.  Personal  experience  and  report 
on  officer  prisoners  shows  that  this  is  by  no  means  the 
case,  and  any  soldier  will  agree  that  the  serious  defici- 
ency in  officers,  which  must  have  been  a  heavy  handi- 
cap again  and  again,  would  have  been  supplemented  if 
suitable  material  had  been  available.  We  may  take  it 
that  such  material  was  not  forthcoming,  and  if  so,  it 
was  the  fault  of  the  much-vaunted  system  of  German 
secondary  education. 

Their  Suitability. 

This  parenthesis  was  not  inserted  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  praising  our  schoolmasters.  The  reforming 
party  have  indeed  much  to  say  of  value  concerning 
scientific  training  and  the  raising  of  the  whole  status  of 
the  teachers.  But  the  experience  of  the  war  shows 
that  even  under  the  old  system  we  built  better  than  we 
knew.  It  also  shows  that  we  wasted  more  than  we 
knew.  Qualities  of  leadership,  such  as  these  officers 
have  shown  themselves  to  possess,  are  among  the  most 
precious  qualities  that  a  race  can  have.  In  the  Home 
Country  we  were  content  to  stifle  them  in  the  dreary 
round  of  subordinate  office  work.  England  had  become 
too  much  an  old  man's  country.  The  older  men,  with 
the  eye  of  prudence,  were  content  to  put  their  sons  into 
minor  positions  in  cities  in  the  vain  hope  that  they 
would  there  find  an  avenue  to  success.  And  that 
avenue  they  blocked  themselves. 

Such  regard  for  safety  and  a  humble,  though  assured, 
position  is  not  the  golden  apple  that  youth  looks  for. 
The  war  has  proved  again  what  England  had  almost 
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forgotten:  that  the  young  Englishman  is  at  his  best 
when  most  calls  are  made  on  his  courage,  abilities,  and 
endurance.  Cecil  Rhodes  had  the  great  conception  of 
bringing  home  young  men  from  Overseas  to  complete 
their  education.  Is  it  not  possible  to  establish  the 
complement  of  this  as  a  part  of  the  national  policy :  to 
send  our  young  men  Overseas  to  complete  their  educa- 
tion there,  and  to  find  a  wider  life  than  we  can  provide  ? 
For  this  is  the  class  of  men  the  Colonies  most  require, 
and  we  can  surely  spare  them  from  our  office  stools. 

Open  Career. 

The  answer  to  that  question  is,  of  course,  one  that 
cannot  be  attempted  here.  Yet  it  is  worth  while  noting 
that  the  more  effectively  this  can  be  done,  the  more 
opportunities  are  created  for  men  to  rise  from  the  ranks. 
Schemes  which  gave  advantages  to  young  men  coming 
with  a  certain  small  amount  of  capital  would  not  be 
difficult  to  devise,  and  they  should  be  instituted  as  a 
later  development  of  the  policy  of  migration.  Mean- 
while the  scheme  we  are  considering  makes  a  beginning 
in  that  direction,  and  shows  the  possibility  of  giving 
scope  and  opportunity  to  faculties  in  the  race  which 
have  been  stunted  and  wasted  in  the  past.  Here,  at 
any  rate,  is  an  opportunity  which  will  appeal  to  the 
adventurous  and  enterprising.  We  may  spend  the 
rest  of  the  chapter  in  setting  out  as  briefly  as  possible 
what  it  will  mean  to  them,  and  how  entirely  it  places 
their  future  in  their  own  hands  to  make  or  mar.  As 
they  are  soldiers  already,  there  is  no  need  to  minimise 
the  difficulties  they  will  have  to  overcome,  since  to 
soldiers  difficulties  exist  to  be  overcome,  and  there  is 
nothing  more  distasteful  to  the  soldier's  eye  than  pen- 
pictures,  whether  in  peace  or  war,  which  attempt  by 
high  colouring  to  arouse  unjustified  confidence. 
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Discharge. 

We  have  described  already  what  their  life  is  likely  to 
be  when  the  settlements  are  once  formed.  Now  it  is 
the  period  immediately  after  they  go  out  as  forerunners 
to  the  Colony  that  concerns  us.  And  one  of  the  first 
questions  is,  how  long  they  are  to  remain  in  the  Army. 
We  saw  that  in  the  case  of  the  provincial  and  State 
representatives  and  the  inspector  class  a  somewhat 
protracted  period  seemed  advisable.  In  the  case  of  the 
group  leaders  different  considerations  decide  the  ques- 
tion. In  the  early  stages  they  must  necessarily  be 
under  discipline.  However  carefully  they  were  chosen, 
there  would  almost  certainly  be  some  who  without  this 
check  would  fall  from  their  original  purpose  and  give 
over  the  enterprise.  Apart  from  this,  all,  or  nearly  all, 
would  waste  time,  then  of  utmost  value,  if  they  were 
not  guided  and  directed  firmly  during  this  early  period. 
Naturally,  there  would  be  no  question  here  of  drills  and 
parades  and  in  all  the  work  that  was  set  them  there 
would  be  the  utmost  scope  for  initiative  and  individual 
application.  They  would  be,  for  the  most  part,  learn- 
ing farming,  rough  surveying,  and  other  essential  ele- 
ments of  their  future  life.  But  they  would  throughout 
the  period  have  to  go  where  they  were  told,  and  submit 
to  the  orders  of  the  provincial  representative  in  all 
respects. 

During  this  period,  which  should  not  extend  for  much 
more  than  a  year  at  the  outside,  they  would  receive 
their  ordinary  pay  as  officers,  provision  being  made  to 
pay  them  at  an  inclusive  rate.  As  they  are  to  be  the 
leaders  of  the  men  and  the  pivots  on  which  the  scheme 
must  rest  for  the  first  few  years,  this  would  be  no  un- 
reasonable concession,  nor  would  it,  in  view  of  the 
interests  involved,  be  any  extraordinary  outlay.  So 
soon,  however,  as  the  site  of  their  particular  group  was 
chosen  and  the  first  soldier  immigrants  went  with  them 
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to  start  work,  the  change  from  military  to  civilian  life 
would  take  place.  They  would  leave  the  Army  and 
depend,  like  any  other  soldier  colonists,  on  their  own 
exertions  under  the  scheme  for  their  livelihood.  This 
is  so  clear  that  further  argument  about  it  is  unnecessary. 

Training  in  Farming. 

In  the  intervening  period  they  will  be  kept  busy; 
they  have  two  large  tasks  to  undertake.  They  have  to 
acquire  sufficient  knowledge  of  Colonial  conditions  to  be 
able  to  direct  the  future  colonists  under  their  guidance, 
and  they  have  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for 
the  reception  of  those  colonists.  The  first  of  these 
mainly  consists  in  acquiring  actual  experience  of  farm- 
ing. Where  groups  were  sufficiently  large  to  permit  of 
two  officers  being  sent  in  advance — and  this  would  be  a 
desirable  arrangement — one  might  well  spend  his  whole 
time  in  a  farm  to  become  as  proficient  as  possible  and 
make  the  direction  of  that  branch  his  main  future 
occupation.  Whether  such  a  moderate  degree  of 
specialisation  as  that  were  possible — and  it  would  not 
be  in  the  case  of  groups  represented  by  only  one  officer 
— there  is  reason  to  think  that  sufficient  knowledge 
could  be  gained  in  the  time  for  the  purpose  required. 
There  is  no  spur  so  effective  towards  making  a  man 
learn  as  his  knowledge  that  in  a  short  time  he  will  be 
looked  to  by  others  as  a  teacher.  Nor  would  it  escape 
the  notice  of  the  learners  that  their  whole  future  posi- 
tion in  the  group  depended  on  their  acquiring  in  this 
instructional  period  such  a  sound  grasp  of  the  subject  as 
would  afterwards  command  the  confidence  of  the  group. 
It  could  not  be  supposed,  indeed,  that  they  could  be 
turned  out  in  so  short  a  period  in  any  sense  completely 
equipped  with  farming  knowledge;  but  they  should 
acquire  sufficient  to  carry  on  with  reasonable  confidence, 
and  would  always  have  the  guidance  of  their  inspector 
and  the  State  authorities  to  fall  back  on.    It  is  not  a 
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great  assumption  that  a  picked  body  of  young  men  such 
as  we  are  contemplating  would  do  well  under  such 
circumstances. 

Survey. 

Important  as  farming  knowledge  is,  the  surveying 
side  of  their  task  will  be  even  more  important.  Wake- 
field once,  when  answering  the  question  as  to  what  was 
the  most  important  thing  in  founding  a  colony,  replied, 
"  Survey,  survey,  survey."  No  one  who  is  accustomed 
to  the  land  and  knows  the  enormous  difference  that 
exists  between  the  good  and  bad  will  question  that 
dictum.  It  is  true  that  the  whole  organisation  will  be 
in  this  assisted  in  every  way  by  the  State  authorities. 
As  regards  general  information  about  districts,  the 
information  they  obtain  from  this  source  may  be 
implicitly  relied  on.  But  no  Government  surveyor  in 
the  vast  tracts  which  still  await  development  can  spend 
the  necessary  time  to  reach  an  exact  appreciation  of 
limited  localities.  When  it  becomes  a  question  of 
deciding  whether  any  specific  spot  is  suitable  for  a 
settlement  or  not,  a  wholly  different  series  of  problems 
presents  itself  than  that  which  engages  the  attention 
of  a  survey  or  making  a  map  for  general  purposes. 

Responsibility  for  Decisions. 

This  is  a  fundamental  point  which  can  only  be  dealt 
with  by  proper  methods.  The  proper  method  is  un- 
doubtedly that  the  spot  should  be  chosen  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  persons  most  interested — i.e.,  those 
who  are  going  to  live  there.  And  this  under  our  scheme 
presents  no  difficulty.  We  may  imagine  the  procedure 
much  as  follows :  A  general  area  for  ten  groups  will  be 
chosen  from  the  information  in  the  possession  of  the 
State  and  by  agreement  with  the  State  authorities.  A 
party  consisting  of  the  inspectors  for  this  area,  if  possible 
a  State  surveyor,  the  ten  group  leaders — who  would  by 
this  time  have  been  several  months  on  farms  in  the 


CHAPTER  X 
WOMEN  AND  RELIGION 

In  no  particular  does  the  problem  of  colonisation 
require  more  attention  or  present  more  difficulties  than 
in  regard  to  the  emigration  of  women.  Yet  from  what 
has  already  been  said  in  this  book  about  the  importance 
of  the  family  as  the  unit  of  colonisation,  and  in  view  of 
the  general  desire  of  the  Overseas  Dominions  to  help 
the  emigration  of  women,  the  solution  of  the  problems 
involved  must  be  found  if  colonisation  is  to  be  a  success. 
The  subject  must  therefore  be  treated,  but  it  will  be 
sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  if  a  statement  of  the 
present  position  is  given,  and  it  is  then  considered  how 
far  the  system  of  group  organisation  which  we  have 
advocated  offers  advantages  to  women  which  would 
not  occur  with  other  methods.  For  the  former  of  these 
objects  the  best  plan  is  to  go  fully  into  that  part  of  the 
Tennyson  Committee's  Report  which  deals  with  these 
matters. 

The  Committee,  after  noting  that  it  was  certain  that 
the  excess  of  women  in  the  United  Kingdom  would  be 
increased  by  the  losses  during  the  war,  and  that  there 
would  probably  remain  a  majority  of  men  in  the  Domin- 
ions as  a  whole,  considered  the  question  under  the 
following  heads : 

i.  The  wives  of  ex-Service  men,  with  their  children. 

2.  The  widows  and  orphans  of  such  men. 

3.  Other  women  relatives  and  the  fiancees  of  those 
engaged  to  be  married. 

4.  Women  displaced  at  the  end  of  the  war  who  may 
desire  to  go  to  the  Overseas  parts  of  the  Empire. 
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With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  there  was  a  general 
agreement  that  preference  should  be  given  to  married 
men.  In  the  past  men  desirous  of  settling  on  the  land 
Overseas  have  usually  gone  out  by  themselves  first,  and 
the  wife  and  family  have  remained  in  the  British  Isles 
until  the  man  was  settled  on  his  holding.  Two  reasons 
are  given  for  this  practice:  The  man  must,  as  a  rule, 
work  on  a  farm  first  to  acquire  "  Colonial  experience." 
But  there  is  seldom  adequate  accommodation  for 
married  labourers,  and  their  pay  while  learning  is  not 
large.  Secondly,  after  they  have  been  in  the  Dominion 
a  short  time,  it  is  sometimes  possible  for  them  to  obtain 
reduced  passages  for  their  wives  and  families  as 
nominated  emigrants.  To  these  general  considerations 
has  to  be  added  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  ex-Service 
men  the  difficulty  as  to  transport  of  wives  and  families 
will  be  lessened  by  delay. 

The  reasons  for  this  practice  are  as  follows : 

"  (a)  A  man  who  wishes  to  take  up  land  must  first  acquire 
'  Colonial  experience.'  This  is  best  obtained  by  going  to  a 
training  farm  or  (more  often)  by  working  for  a  farmer  for 
a  year  at  least. 

"  (b)  On  farms  Overseas,  however,  there  is  seldom  adequate 
accommodation  for  a  married  labourer.  Moreover,  the  pay 
which  a  man  receives  while  under  training  is  not  large. 

"  (c)  In  some  cases  a  man  who  has  been  in  a  State  or  Domin- 
ion for  a  short  period  can  obtain  reduced  passages  for  his  wife 
and  family  as  nominated  immigrants. 

"  To  these  general  considerations  has  to  be  added  the  fact 
that,  in  the  case  of  ex-Service  men,  the  difficulty  as  to  trans- 
port of  wives  and  families  will  be  lessened  by  delay.  Facilities 
will  increase  as  time  goes  on.  We  fully  realise  the  drawbacks 
to  separating  a  man  from  his  family — drawbacks  which  apply 
with  double  force  in  the  case  of  men  married  just  before  or 
during  the  war,  where  both  husband  and  wife  have  gone 
through  the  strain  of  the  campaign.  These  are  so  obvious  that 
we  need  not  elaborate  them." 

The  Committee  thus  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
unless  in  individual  cases  the  representative  of   the 
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Overseas  Government  concerned  gave  definite  en- 
couragement that  arrangements  could  be  made  for 
their  support  in  the  early  period,  a  man  should  not  take 
his  wife  and  family  with  him  when  he  first  emigrates. 
The  Report  goes  on : 

"  We  have  been  much  impressed  with  the  work  which  was 
done  before  the  war  by  emigration  societies  and  similar  in- 
stitutions in  taking  an  interest  in  the  wives  and  families  of  men 
left  behind  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  making  arrange- 
ments for  them  to  go  out  to  the  Dominions  later  on.  We 
suggest  that  the  Central  Emigration  Authority  will  have  much 
scope  for  seeing  that  similar  work  is  done  in  connection  with 
the  wives  and  families  of  ex-Service  men.  It  need  not  neces- 
sarily act  directly  in  this  matter — probably,  indeed,  such  work 
is  done  best  by  private  agencies.  It  will  be  essential,  however, 
to  secure  that  in  some  way  the  ties  are  maintained,  and  that 
every  effort  is  made  to  unite  the  family  as  soon  as  is  reasonably 
possible." 

The  Committee  then  suggest  that  married  men  who 
proceed  Overseas  might  be  encouraged  to  allot  a  portion 
of  their  earnings  for  maintenance  and  passage-money  to 
their  dependants. 

Widows. 

With  regard  to  widows  and  orphans,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  in  some  cases  widows  will  be  entitled  to  the  same 
benefits  in  regard  to  land  settlement  as  their  husbands 
would  have  received  if  they  had  been  living.  But  there 
must  be  a  guarantee  that  they  would  in  all  cases  be 
persons  whom  the  Overseas  Governments  would 
welcome. 

"  We  suggest — 

"  (a)  That  the  Central  Emigration  Authority  which  keeps 
the  record  of  ex-Service  men  who  desire  to  go  to  the  Overseas 
Dominions  should  also  keep  the  record  of  the  widows  of  ex- 
Service  men  who  have  the  same  desire. 

"(b)  That,  in  testing  the  suitability  of  these  widows,  the 
Central  Authority  should  take  advantage  of  local  committees 
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working  under  the  Ministry  of  Pensions,  and  also  of  the  machin- 
ery of  the  societies  specialising  on  the  emigration  of  women." 

"  The  three  societies  represented  by  the  Joint  Council  of 
Women's  Emigration  Societies — namely,  the  British  Women's 
Emigration  Association, the  South  African  Colonisation  Society, 
and  the  Colonial  Intelligence  League — have  always  maintained 
a  high  standard  of  selection  as  to  health,  moral  character,  and 
suitability,  and  they  have  definitely  stated  to  us  that  they  will 
not  lower  their  standard  in  the  case  of  the  widows  of  soldiers 
and  sailors.  Any  selection  they  make  would  probably  be 
accepted  as  a  sufficient  guarantee  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Overseas  Governments.  No  doubt  other  societies  concerned 
with  women's  emigration  would  be  willing  to  give  similar 
pledges. 

"  In  connection  with  the  emigration  of  widows,  we  would 
draw  attention  to  the  comprehensive  scheme  recently  elabor- 
ated by  the  Salvation  Army  for  female  emigration  generally. 
They  have  been  promised  a  grant  of  £50,000  from  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Fund  for  this  scheme :  75  per  cent,  of  this  and  of  the 
other  moneys  which  they  expect  to  receive  will  be  devoted  to 
widows  (including  the  widows  of  ex-Service  men),  and  25  per 
cent,  may  be  devoted  to  single  women.  The  high  character 
of  the  work  of  the  Salvation  Army  gives  adequate  assurance 
that  the  scheme  will  be  carefully  carried  out.  We  suggest,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  future  similar  grants  should  only  be  given 
after  consultation  with  the  Central  Emigration  Authority,  and 
that  all  grants  for  purposes  of  this  kind  should  be  adminis- 
tered under  the  supervision  of  that  Authority." 


Other  Women  Relatives. 

Orphan  children  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee,  should  be  sent  out  while  still  young. 
It  is  the  happiest  thing  for  them  to  grow  up  in  then- 
new  homes,  and  children  so  sent  out  are  amongst  the 
most  valuable  immigrants  that  any  part  of  the  Empire 
can  receive.  Most  of  the  above  also  applies  to  the 
mothers,  unmarried  sisters,  and  other  women  relatives 
of  ex-Service  men.  Their  fiancees  should  naturally  be 
sent  out  as  soon  as  their  new  homes  are  ready.     In  the 
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case  of  girls  engaged  to  men  in  the  Overseas  Forces, 
these  homes  will  usually  be  ready. 

"  We  may  mention  that  there  are  other  societies  than  those 
already  referred  to  which  are  specially  suited  to  take  charge 
of  cases  of  this  kind,  for  example,  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  and  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society.  These  societies 
have  hostels,  etc.,  in  many  of  the  towns  and  cities  Overseas 
where  girls  and  women  going  out  can  be  looked  after,  and  can 
stay  temporarily,  to  which  they  can  return  if  out  of  a  situation." 

Women  displaced  after  the  War. 

The  question  of  women  displaced  at  the  end  of  the 
war  finally  engages  the  Committee's  attention.  The 
problem  is  one  of  great  uncertainty.  But  that  there 
will  be  a  large  number  so  displaced,  and  that  there  will 
be  many  who  will  wish  to  emigrate  to  the  Dominions, 
hardly  admits  of  doubt.  Many  of  these,  especially 
those  who  have  been  engagedin  agriculture,  will  be  most 
suitable  emigrants.  Opportunities  of  work  in  the 
Dominions  are  not,  however,  of  a  varied  character. 

"  The  evidence  of  the  large  majority  of  our  witnesses  repre- 
senting the  Dominion  Governments  is  that  there  are  few 
vacancies  for  women  Overseas  except  for  domestic  service. 
And  in  fact,  apart  from  the  grant  of  nominated  passages,  most 
of  the  Dominions  specifically  restrict  their  encouragement  of 
the  immigration  of  women  to  those  who  have  qualifications 
for  domestic  help,  though  they  recognise  that  very  often, 
after  a  few  months'  experience,  these  women  exchange  this 
career  for  others  which  offer  brighter  prospects." 

The  demand  for  educated  women,  such  as  nurses, 
teachers,  etc.,  has  lately  been  increasing,  particularly 
in  South  Africa.  Moreover,  the  employments  in  which 
some  women  have  been  engaged  during  the  war — such 
as  nursing,  motor-driving,  gardening,  and  working  on 
farms — make  them  more  suitable  for  life  in  the  rural 
districts  of  the  Dominions  than  women  who  went  out 
in  former  years.     Finally,  the  Committee  remarks  that 
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"  the  emigration  of  women  has  special  difficulties  and 
needs  special  experience,  and  it  is  essential,  we  think, 
to  utilise  the  knowledge  of  those  who  have  made  it 
their  study." 

Finance. 

With  regard  to  the  financial  aspect  of  Government 
assistance,  the  Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  there 
would  be  greater  justification  for  the  grant  of  monetary 
assistance  towards  the  emigration  of  the  wives,  families, 
and  other  relatives  of  ex-Service  men  than  there  would 
be  for  such  assistance  to  the  men  themselves. 

"  We  may  add  that,  in  the  case  of  widows  and  orphans  of 
ex-Service  men,  the  financial  difficulty  is  not  likely  to  be  as 
great  as  in  other  cases.  Provision  is  made,  in  detail,  for  the 
grant  of  pensions  to  them  under  the  Royal  Warrant  and  Order 
in  Council  for  the  Pensions  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors.  We  suggest 
that,  in  suitable  cases,  arrangements  should  be  made  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Central  Emigration  Authority  by  the 
Ministry  of  Pensions,  which,  we  understand,  will  need  the 
consent  of  the  Treasury,  for — 

"  (a)  Commutation  of  part  of  the  pensions  of  widows  and 
orphans  of  ex-Service  men. 

"  (6)  Advances  of  such  pensions  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
passages. 

"  (c)  Payment  of  such  pensions  through  the  Overseas 
Governments  in  cases  where  it  is  thought  desirable  to  facilitate 
their  settlement  Overseas." 

It  is  plain  that  so  far  as  the  work  of  private  associ- 
ations is  concerned,  the  recommendations  of  the  Report 
do  not  affect  the  scheme  proposed  in  this  book.  As  is 
suggested  earlier,  and  discussed  later,  the  work  of 
various  existing  organisations  will  lessen  the  problem 
to  an  enormous  degree.  There  will  always  be  those 
who  by  previous  connection  or  individual  choice  will 
prefer  to  come  under  these  private  arrangements. 
Hence  it  is  onlynecessary  to  discuss  the  woman  emigrant 
who  is  the  wife  or  relative  of  a  soldier  going  out  to  join 
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a  group,  and  the  place  that  there  will  be  for  women  in 
these  village  communities  which  are  the  central  picture 
in  any  scheme. 

A  Strong  Case. 

Here  it  is  possible  to  claim  that  great  as  are  the 
advantages  of  a  group  system  to  the  soldier,  they  are, 
if  possible,  even  greater  to  the  women-folk  of  the 
community.  On  the  most  general  grounds,  the  attrac- 
tions of  village  life  as  opposed  to  isolated  and  sporadic 
settling  must  be  especially  felt  by  women.  Coming 
from  a  thickly  populated  island,  and  having,  as  a  rule, 
even  less  experience  of  the  land  than  their  husbands, 
women  will  feel  the  loneliness  and  the  inevitable  hard- 
ships of  single  farms  particularly  keenly.  The  man  at 
work  in  the  fields  has  at  least  some  change  of  scene  and 
occupation.  The  woman,  for  a  large  part  of  her  time, 
has  to  work  in  the  house.  The  proximity  of  neighbours 
makes  all  the  difference  to  her  in  the  sense  of  protection 
and  company.  And  a  clearly  defined  community,  of 
which  she  is  actually  a  member,  gives  rise  to  countless 
interests  otherwise  unattainable. 

> 

Children. 

But  the  matter  does  not  end  here.  The  education  of 
children,  with  the  keeping  of  the  house,  must  be  the 
primary  concern  of  women,  especially  in  any  simple 
form  of  life.  The  importance  of  education  is  felt  more 
strongly  as  time  goes  on  by  all  classes  of  families  in  the 
community.  So  true  is  this  that  in  America,  when  the 
development  of  a  new  district  is  contemplated,  special 
provision  is  made  as  a  matter  of  course  for  the  imme- 
diate provision  of  local  schools.  It  may  be  said  that 
this  is  the  natural  action  of  a  modern  and  up-to-date 
nation.  But  that  is  not  so.  It  is  because  those  who 
are  opening  up  the  new  district  find  that  they  cannot 
get  the  type  of  settler  they  want  unless  this  inducement 
is  held  out.    It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  a  principle,  but  for 
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the  cold  fact  that  the  woman  of  the  household,  who  has 
children,  opposes  a  move  if  she  cannot  see  her  way  to 
getting  the  children  taught,  even  though  that  move 
would  be  a  clear  financial  advantage.  Similarly,  when 
the  would-be  soldier  colonist  is  invited  to  come  to  a 
group  settlement  it  should  be  clearly  stated  to  him  that 
the  provision  of  a  school,  as  soon  as  ever  the  community 
is  formed,  is  a  part  of  the  programme. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  the  part  of  the  guiding  spirits, 
especially  the  forerunners  of  the  group,  to  make  plans 
for  this  as  part  of  their  preparations.  As  already 
stated,  the  operation  of  forming  the  community  would 
be  a  gradual  one,  and  there  would  be  plenty  of  time  to 
look  round  the  matter.  But  as  soon  as  the  group  was 
sufficiently  formed  to  require  it — in  fact,  as  soon  as  it 
had  come  to  an  independent  existence — the  school 
should  be  begun  and  arrangements  made  for  it  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the  whole.  * 

v  Education. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  the  question  of  educa- 
tion, which  it  will  be  the  business  of  the  individual 
Colonies  to  decide,  but  it  is  clear  that  something  after 
the  Scotch  system  will,  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  be  required,  and  up  to  a  late  stage  at  any  rate  all 
the  children  of  the  village  will  be  educated  together. 
There  can  be  no  greater  boon  given  to  the  less  fortunate 
families  of  any  community,  and  probably  none,  though 
this  is  more  debatable,  to  any  community  as  a  whole. 

Opportunities  are  naturally  provided  by  the  provi- 
sion of  schools  for  women  school-teachers,  and  it  would 
be  possible  to  go  into  the  other  various  activities  which 
would  be  called  into  play  by  such  organised  groups  as 
are  contemplated.  The  extra  positions  of  this  nature 
there  would  be  to  fill  would  not,  however,  be  numerous 
/or  a  period  of  years,  and  in  any  case  it  is  not  a  great 
matter ;  for  it  is  far  more  likely  that  there  would  be  too 
small  a  supply  of  women  than  too  large  in  any  Colony. 
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If  it  can  be  shown,  as  the  agreement  has  attempted  to 
prove,  that  under  a  group  scheme  the  wives  and 
dependants  of  soldiers  would  be  much  better  situated 
than  under  any  other,  that  is  all  that  is  necessary  for 
the  case.  The  remainder  of  those  who  wish  to  emi- 
grate, and  are  not  doing  so  as  the  wives  of  soldier 
colonists,  will,  the  Report  shows,  find  ample  opportu- 
nities in  the  Colonies. 

Religion. 

This  appears,  however,  a  suitable  place  to  deal 
briefly  with  the  question  of  religion.  There  will  be 
those  who  read  this  who  consider  this  matter  not  one 
of  vital  importance.  But  a  study  of  the  instances  of 
group  colonisation  given  in  the  second  and  third 
chapters  shows  that  in  nearly  every  case  the  founders 
of  a  successful  colony  were  of  a  single  or  preponderant 
religion,  which  played  a  large  part  in  their  lives.  There 
is  no  question  here  of  emigrants  able  to  select  their 
milieu,  to  find  by  choice  others  of  a  similar  way  of 
thinking.  It  is  true  that  in  a  great  war  men  serve  side 
by  side  irrespective  of  religion  altogether,  but  there 
could  at  least  be  the  possibility  of  religious  trouble  when 
men  and  women  formed  in  their  opinions,  and  in  many 
cases  holding  them  with  all  the  strength  of  their 
character,  came  to  live  with  others  of  different  views. 
To  put  the  matter  in  this  light  is,  however,  to  put  it  in 
a  false  one,  for  antagonisms  are  in  any  case  less  felt 
when  all  parties  are  engaged  in  a  common  endeavour, 
and  the  primary  question  is  not  as  to  whether  people  of 
different  religious  persuasion  can  get  on  together  in  the 
wilds  (though,  apart  from  the  war  area,  there  is  no 
place  where  they  are  so  likely  to  get  on  together),  but 
how  far  a  group  scheme  will  enable  the  various  forms  of 
religion  to  be  practised  and  served.  Looking  at  the 
matter  from  this  point  of  view,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  go  through  any  argument  to  prove  that  the  same 
advantages  which  belong  to  the  system  in  a  secular 
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sense — namely,  ease,  of  handling  and  co-ordinated 
effort — will  accrue  in  affairs  of  religion  also.  Even 
though  it  may  not  be  possible  for  a  long  time  to  provide 
a  priest  or  a  minister  to  every  group,  it  should  be 
possible  for  the  religious  bodies  who  are  concerned  to 
cover  the  ground  with  infinitely  less  waste  of  time  and 
efficiency.  If,  then,  we  take  up  the  position  that  the 
State  must  take  into  account  all  human  motives  and 
sensibilities,  the  fact  of  the  facilities  for  religious  prac- 
tice and  instruction  being  more  easily  obtainable  under 
a  group  scheme  is  itself  an  argument  in  favour  of  that 
scheme.  And  these  are  matters  that  plainly  have 
a  special  interest  for  women  who  have  children  to 
bring  up. 

A  Final  Point. 

The  last  and,  in  certain  ways,  the  most  cogent  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  group  scheme  in  so  far  as  it  applies 
to  women  is  the  financial  one.  The  Report  quoted  is 
almost  unexpectedly  optimistic  as  to  the  possibility  of 
financial  provision  for  the  emigration  of  women.  In  so 
far  as  this  relates  to  certain  classes,  this  optimism  is 
doubtless  justified.  The  existence  of  societies  for  the 
very  purpose,  and  the  special  care  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  ex-Service  men,  both  tend  to  lighten  the 
problem;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  politicians 
are  sufficiently  enlightened  to  act  on  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  wives  and  families  of  ex-Service  men  show 
a  better  case  for  Government  assistance  to  emigrate 
than  ex-Service  men  themselves.  At  any  rate,  the 
whole  question  of  finance  is  so  vital,  and  the  fact  of  the 
assistance  of  families  so  integral  a  part  of  it,  that  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  under  the  group  system  the  financial 
difficulties  are  immensely  diminished,  it  follows  that 
the  group  system  will  more  easily  deal  with  the  question 
of  women  emigration  also.  To  prove  the  premise  is  the 
business  of  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XI 
SHIPPING  AND  FINANCE 

Transport. 

Before  dealing  with  finance,  a  word  must  be  said  about 
the  shipping  question.  It  is  commonly  asserted  that 
the  necessity  to  repatriate  the  Overseas  Forces  to  their 
various  Colonies  will  absorb  all  available  shipping  for  a 
long  time  after  the  end  of  the  war.  The  Tennyson 
Committee  lends  its  authority  to  this  view. 

"  The  question  of  transport,"  the  Report  says,  "  after  the 
war  to  the  Overseas  Dominions  is  necessarily  very  obscure. 
It  is  quite  uncertain  how  many  ships  will  be  available,  and 
those  which  are  normally  engaged  in  the  passenger  service  to 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  will  almost  certainly  be  taxed  for  many  months  to 
their  utmost  capacity  in  taking  back  the  Overseas  Contingents 
to  their  homes.  In  fact,  all  available  indications  point  to  the 
probability  that,  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  cessation 
of  hostilities,  the  British  shipping  available  will  be  quite  in- 
sufficient to  accommodate  any  large  number  of  ex-Service 
men  who  may  desire  to  emigrate." 

It  is  evident  here  that  the  shipping  difficulty  applies  to 
every  scheme  of  emigration  conceived  on  a  large  scale. 
But,  as  in  other  cases,  there  is  reason  to  argue  that  it 
will  be  less  felt  in  a  scheme  involving  the  gradual  adop- 
tion of  group  colonies.  Transport  for  the  advance- 
parties  could  be  easily  arranged.  A  considerable  period 
— many  months  in  fact — must  elapse  before  the  fore- 
runners of  the  expedition  are  able  to  report  that  they 
can  begin  to  take  men. 

139 
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Necessary  Delays. 

There  is  the  final  locality  of  the  group  to  be  chosen 
and  to  be  inspected,  in  itself  a  long  but  all-important 
task.  Even  though  the  officers  engaged  in  this  have 
among  their  number  a  considerable  percentage  of  men 
experienced  in  Colonial  life — and  it  is  a  sine  qua  non 
that  there  should  be  one  or  two  such  in  each  area — 
even  though  they  have  the  help  and  advice  of  local  and 
Government  experts,  time  must  elapse  before  they  are 
in  the  position  to  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  any  given  site.  They  must  be  afforded  time  to 
satisfy  themselves,  to  be  prepared  to  take  under  Govern- 
ment the  responsibility  for  making  a  free  choice,  since 
on  their  decision  and  negotiation  may  very  well  depend 
the  final  success  of  the  whole  group  they  represent. 
Nor  is  their  work  before  the  arrival  of  the  first  members 
of  the  group  finished  then.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  return  of  ex-Service  men  of  the  Overseas 
Contingents  will  cause  a  displacement  of  labour  in  the 
Colonies  comparable  in  character,  though  not  in  extent, 
to  the  similar  process  at  Home.  While  things  are 
settling  down  again,  it  would  be  difficult  to  arrange  or 
even  to  contemplate  the  addition  of  further  men  from 
the  British  Forces.  Hence  it  will  not  be  till  the  last,  or 
almost  the  last,  of  the  Colonial  troops  have  returned  to 
their  native  lands  that  the  group  leaders  can  look  round 
and  make  arrangements  for  men  to  find  work  on  under- 
takings kindred  to  that  contemplated  by  the  group. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  send 
men  ultimately  destined  for  fruit-farming  to  work  in 
the  first  instance  on  a  sheep-run,  or  in  any  way  to  train 
men  in  occupations  for  which  they  are  not  ultimately 
destined.  But  the  scope  and  opportunities  for  work  in 
different  branches  may  differ  in  the  matter  of  time  by 
many  months.  In  the  more  settled  methods  of  farm- 
ing, such  as  dairying,  sheep-raising,  and  mixed  farming 
generally,  labour  is  likely  to  be  rapidly  at  a  premium, 
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and  there  should  be  no  obstacle  to  placing  men.  Where 
irrigation  is  an  indispensable  prelude  to  farming  acti- 
vities, there  should  be  no  more  delay  than  is  afforded  by 
the  preparation  of  the  scheme.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  well  be  that  some  time  would  have  to  elapse  in 
more  remote  groups  intending  some  form  of  cultivation 
less  commonly  practised,  such  as  fruit-growing  in  certain 
areas.  There  the  practical  training  of  the  men  must  be 
slower  in  starting  and  more  gradual  when  begun. 

The  Last  to  Demobilise. 

The  scheme  proposed,  then,  as  it  allows  time  for  all 
these  processes,  fits  in  well  with  the  shipping  situation. 
Nor  can  the  men  complain  if  they  are  among  the  last 
to  be  released  from  the  Army  in  consequence.  It  is 
commonly  rumoured  that  the  Government  contem- 
plates returning  first  to  civil  life  all  those  men  who  have 
positions  and  occupations  waiting  for  them.  Indeed, 
no  other  course  is  possible.  There  will  be  then  no 
ground  for  complaint  among  the  would-be  soldier 
colonists,  since  they  are  taking  up  a  new  life  and  are 
receiving  in  it  exceptional  help  from  all  sides.  It  is  a 
truism  that  you  cannot  get  something  for  nothing  in 
this  world,  and  this  would  be  the  sacrifice  they  were 
required  to  make  as  a  class  compared  with  other  classes 
in  return  for  their  special  advantages.  Individuals 
would  necessarily  be  released  earlier,  and  it  might  be 
that  the  military  situation  would  allow  the  bulk  to  go 
before  the  forerunners  in  the  Colonies  reported  their 
readiness,  but  this  does  not  affect  the  general  argument. 

The  leading  shipping  companies,  to  whom  inquiries 
were  addressed  by  the  Committee.  "  pointed  out  that 
most  of  their  ships  at  present  engaged  in  the  transport 
of  troops  or  on  other  Government  service  under  the 
direction  of  the  Shipping  Controller,  and  that  the 
condition  of  affairs  after  the  war  was  so  uncertain  that 
it  was  impracticable  for  them  to  form  any  decision  now 
as  to  the  course  which  they  would  then  take."    While 
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this  is  true  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  it  too  large  an  assumption 
to  make  that  this  control  must,  like  other  similar 
controls,  be  kept  on  for  an  undefined  but  in  any  case 
lengthy  period  after  the  war  ?  If  it  be  once  admitted 
that  for  the  return  of  the  Overseas  Contingents  the 
control  must  be  kept  in  being,  the  principle  that  private 
firms  must  still  for  the  time  be  directed  by  Government 
to  fill  the  Empire's  needs  is  established,  and  no  exten- 
sion of  principle  is  involved  in  applying  the  same 
methods  to  the  emigration  of  ex-soldiers  of  the  British 
Forces. 

Justification  for  Control. 

For  this  to  take  place,  however,  there  is  a  further 
desideratum.  The  control  will  hardly  be  justified  if 
the  process  of  emigration  is  uncertain  and  spasmodic; 
if  certain  ships  are  to  be  retained  to  work  full  time  in  the 
task,  there  will  have  to  be  well-defined  knowledge  in 
advance  of  all  movements  to  insure  despatch  and 
economy.  That  can  be  arrived  at  only  if  the  business 
of  preparing  places  for  the  newcomers  is  started  in  the 
Colonies  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  declaration  of 
peace.  And  it  could  not  be  better  arrived  at  than  by 
the  work  of  forerunners  starting  from  early  on  with  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  size  and  intentions  of  the 
group  they  had  to  cater  for.  By  such  means  the  whole 
problem  of  transport  would  be  immensely  simplified 
and  could  be  accomplished  with  the  minimum  loss  of 
efficiency.  And  that  is  a  matter  that  the  shipping 
industry  is  as  much  concerned  as  the  Empire  to  see 
insured. 

Much  might  be  said  as  to  the  probable  increase  in 
ships.  Certainly  an  increased  rate  of  shipbuilding  is 
one  of  the  urgent  needs  of  post-war  economies.  To 
replace  ships  lost,  to  keep  our  Imperial  position  as  the 
leading  shippers,  is  in  itself  vital  to  the  Empire. 
Among  the  problems  which  will  most  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  principal  belligerents,  is  the  supply  of  raw 
material  for  their  industries,  for  which  there  will  be  an 
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unexampled  demand  and  competition.  Hence  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  work  for  the  ships  to  do.  When  we 
contemplate  the  great  strides  made  by  us  in  shipyards, 
in  the  production  of  steel,  the  training  of  men,  etc., 
during  the  war,  there  is  ample  reason  to  Hope  that  the 
shipping  situation  may  rapidly  assume  a  brighter 
aspect,  and  by  the  time  the  soldier  colonist  is  ready  to 
emigrate  the  transport  necessary  will  be  available,  with- 
out too  great  a  diversion  from  other  vital  requirements. 
This  is,  of  course,  in  the  nature  of  conjecture,  and  must 
be  accepted  as  such ;  but  the  discussion,  brief  as  it  is,  is 
enough  to  show  that  whatever  the  difficulties  of  trans- 
port are,  if  they  can  be  surmounted  at  all  for  the  pur- 
poses of  migration  within  a  reasonable  period,  they  can 
be  more  easily  surmounted  for  the  group  system. 

Finance. 

In  one  respect  the  question  of  finance  can  only  be 
lightly  touched  on  here.  Though  it  is  one  of  the 
crucial  points  in  any  scheme,  the  subject  is  too  large 
for  detailed  consideration  in  a  book  of  this  nature,  and 
the  necessary  information  is  not  available.  It  will  be 
sufficient  if  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Tennyson 
Committee  are  briefly  stated,  and  the  advantages  of  the 
group  system  in  this  matter  are  more  fully  dealt  with. 

The  three  principal  aspects  towards  which  the  Report 
directs  attention  are  (1)  the  cost  of  transporting  the 
ex-Service  man,  with  possibly  his  wife  and  family,  to 
some  place  in  the  Overseas  Dominions  where  work 
awaits  him ;  (2)  the  cost  of  settling  upon  the  land  men 
who  desire  to  take  up  farming  life;  (3)  the  creation  of 
employment  of  ex-Service  men  Overseas  by  public 
expenditure  upon  industries  of  local  and  national 
importance. 

Regarding  the  first,  the  Report  points  out  that  ex- 
Service  men  wishing  to  emigrate  will  in  many  cases 
have  not  inconsiderable  sums  of  their  own.  It  goes  on 
to  say : 
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"  122.  As  regards  the  payment  of  passage-money  we  found 
opinion  divided.  Some  of  the  emigration  societies  have  ad- 
vanced money  on  loan  for  passages,  and  have  been  successful 
in  recovering  the  whole  or  a  large  part  of  the  amount,  which 
shows  how  often  men  who  were  at  the  time  unable  to  pay  even 
their  own  passages  have  proved  valuable  settlers.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  of  our  witnesses  expressed  the  opinion  that  in 
ordinary  times  the  best  emigrant  was  the  one  who  paid  his 
own  passage,  and  several  applied  this  argument  to  the  case  of 
ex-Service  men. 

"  123.  We  do  not  think  this  latter  contention  is  really  appli- 
cable to  the  case  of  ex-Service  men.  The  conditions  are  entirely 
exceptional.  We  should  be  glad,  indeed,  to  see  the  principle 
accepted  that  a  soldier  or  sailor  who  has  served  in  the  present 
war  might  within  a  reasonable  time  claim  free  transport  to  any 
part  of  the  Empire  where  he  wishes  to  settle." 

Sundry  recommendations  follow,  but  this  particular 
aspect  may  be  left  with  the  remark  of  Mr.  Lyttleton 
Gell  in  his  Appendix  on  Finance  that  it  is  a  compara- 
tively small  matter.  If  the  provision  of  capital  is 
possible  and  the  development  schemes  are  satisfactory, 
the  cost  of  emigration  will  not  stand  in  the  way. 

Wider  Requirements. 

We  may  now  consider  the  two  latter  aspects.  About 
the  third  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  say  more  than  that 
the  problem  of  land  settlement  is  wisely  regarded  by  the 
Report  as  but  one  side  of  the  development  of  Imperial 
resources;  thus,  capital  will  be  required  not  only  to 
place  men  on  the  land,  but  for  kindred  schemes,  such 
as  irrigation  and  railway  construction.  Capital  for 
such  purposes  will  bear  the  same  character,  and  adds  to 
the  problem.  The  need  for  such  additional  capital  is, 
however,  not  so  urgent  as  for  land  settlement  itself,  and 
it  will,  as  a  whole,  be  more  gradually  required.  The 
next  chapter  discusses  more  fully  the  general  relation- 
ship of  these  further  schemes  to  policy. 

In  regard  to  the  provision  of  capital  the  crux  of  the 
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matter  can  be  simply  stated.  It  is  that  many  of  the 
Colonies,  though  ready  to  make  the  same  offers  to  ex- 
Service  men  from  the  British  Isles  as  to  their  own 
returned  men,  cannot  do  this  unless  they  have  further 
facilities  for  raising  loans  on  the  British  market,  and, 
in  some  cases,  have  the  co-operation  and  enlist  the 
credit  of  the  Imperial  Government.  .  .  .  But  the 
calls  on  the  Home  Government  after  the  war  on  account 
of  capital  and  other  expenditure  are  likely  to  be  very 
heavy,  and  its  first  attention  will  naturally  be  devoted 
to  absorbing  men  in  agriculture  and  industry  in  the 
United  Kingdom." 

This  difficulty  must  be  faced  by  any  scheme  of  land 
settlement ;  and  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  go  into  it 
further  at  this  stage  but  for  the  fact  that  group  settle- 
ment may  conceivably  offer  considerable  assistance  in 
overcoming  it.  To  understand  why  this  is  so,  requires 
a  rather  more  full  statement  of  the  probable  position. 

Appendix  on  Finance  by  Mr.  Lyltleton  Gell. 

This  statement  is  supplied  by  Mr.  P.  Lyttleton  Gell's 
valuable  Appendix  on  Finance  before  referred  to. 
His  argument  is  directed  to  show  that  "  the  Finance  of 
Empire  Land  Settlement  should  be  separated  from  the 
'  National  Debts  '  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions, 
and  be  based  upon  the  principle  .  .  .  that  regulated 
migration  within  the  Empire  is  the  common  interest 
of  all  Dominions  of  the  Crown."  -Some  idea  of  the 
amount  required  is  afforded  by  the  estimate  (with 
which  nearly  all  authorities  agree)  that  "  £300  to  £700 
a  man  (i.e.,  per  family)  must  be  provided  by  the  State 
or  individual  before  a  properly  equipped  farm  and 
homestead  can  be  established  in  a  new  country. 
Assuming  that  we  aim  at  the  eventual  establishment  of 
only  100,000  ex-soldiers  unprovided  with  capital,  an 
expenditure  of  £50,000,000  must  be  contemplated." 

There  is  a  temptation  to  quote  the  whole  of  this 
Appendix,  but  we  must  be  content  with  the  conclusion : 

10 
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"  To  sum  up,  it  is  urged  that  a  separate  '  Empire  Settlement 
Loan,'  guaranteed  by  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions  which 
participate  in  it,  is  expedient  on  the  following  grounds: 

"  1.  Land  settlement  is  the  common  interest  of  all  British 
Dominions,  and  therefore  all  Dominions  participating  in  a 
united  scheme  should  accept  a  proportional  liability  for  the 
temporary  expenditure  involved.  Such  an  arrangement  will 
offer  an  experiment  in  joint  Imperial  finance  which  is  limited  in 
duration  and  free  from  serious  risk. 

"2.  The  immediate  settlement  of  ex-soldiers  being  regarded 
as  only  a  special  stage  in  permanent  movement,  the  financial 
arrangements  should  provide  for  continuous  development  in 
the  future. 

"3.  It  is  undesirable  that  the  provision  of  capital  should 
depend  upon  competing  issues  of  various  States,  or  upon  their 
applications  to  Great  Britain  for  advances  which  will  hamper 
the  reduction  of  war  debt. 

"4.  Loans  for  land  settlement,  being  based  upon  specific 
improving  security  which  provides  for  early  redemption,  should 
not  be  merged  in  the  general  public  debts  of  various  States,  or 
in  a  general  long-dated  Empire  loan  for  Imperial  development 
— if  such  should  be  contemplated. 

"  5.  Funds  required  specifically  for  Empire  settlement  1  an 
be  raised  as  and  when  needed  by  the  issue  of  guaranteed 
'  Empire  Settlement  Bonds  '  redeemable  after  the  first  few 
years  by  annual  drawings  at  a  premium,  and  there  would  be 
every  prospect  that  the  rate  of  interest  could  be  reduced  as 
the  scheme  develops. 

"  6.  The  fund  could  be  managed  by  a  small  committee  in 
London,  and,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  would  be  allocated 
to  specific  schemes  prepared  by  the  States  applying,  each  State 
being  responsible  for  the  proper  administration  of  the  capital 
advanced  to  it,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  agreed  interest 
and  instalment  of  capital  at  due  dates." 

Advantages  of  the  Scheme. 

These  paragraphs  explain  in  an  admirable  manner 
one  mode  of  procedure  by  which  the  requisite  capital 
could  be  obtained  by  Imperial  action.  It  is  particu- 
larly to  be  noted  that  the  issue  would  be  only  gradually 
required,  and  that  the  State,  or  rather  the  Common- 
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wealth  of  States,  would  have  increased  security  with 
the  passing  of  each  year  thus  being  able  to  borrow  at  a 
lower  rate  of  interest  as  the  scheme  developed.  From 
this  point  of  view  it  will  be  seen  that  the  proposal  need 
not  involve  any  excessive  expansion  of  credit,  and 
would  not  commit  the  Empire  further  than  it  could  at 
any  time  see.  There  are,  however,  sundry  features  of 
the  group  settlement  plan  which  would  affect  the 
security  and  economy  still  more  profoundly. 

The  Financial  Advantages  of  Group  Settlement. 

It  seems  at  first  sight  that  to  argue  that  collective 
settlement  is  financially  desirable  because  of  the 
security  it  offers  is  to  beg  the  question.  For  if  in  other 
respects  it  is  faulty  as  compared  with  individual  settle- 
ment, the  apparent  superiority  of  security  resting  on  a 
group  rather  than  an  individual  must  be  largely  illusory. 
If  under  Scheme  A,  which  is  by  groups,  you  get  20  per 
cent,  of  failures,  and  under  Scheme  B,  by  individuals, 
you  were  only  to  have  10  per  cent.,  there  would  obvi- 
ously be  a  greater  loss  in  settling  by  groups.  And  that 
might  arise  if  inability  to  work  together,  a  class  of  bad 
leaders,  or  insufficient  organisation,  were  to  man  the 
group  plan.  But  if  our  previous  arguments  have  been 
sound,  in  the  particular  form  of  organisation  suggested 
such  deficiencies  could  hardly  occur,  and  even  if  the 
two  schemes  were  merely  equal  in  other  respects,  the 
advantages  of  collective  trading,  based  on  well-known 
financial  principles,  are  so  marked  as  to  weigh  down  the 
balance. 

Security  and  Economy. 

Those  advantages  are  in  security  and  economy.  It 
is  obvious  that  if  there  are  a  number  of  individuals  who 
share  as  a  group  all  obligations,  the  security  is  greater 
than  the  security  of  those  individuals  taking  the  same 
obligation  in  detail.  That  is  a  point  which  may  not 
necessarily  affect   the   original  lender  who   has  the 
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Imperial  guarantee.  But  it  is  of  real  interest  to  the 
Empire,  which  cannot  afford  to  risk  its  money.  When 
we  talk  of  the  Empire  in  this  connection,  we  mean  the 
Ministers  who  are  responsible  for  the  raising  and 
disposal  of  the  necessary  funds.  To  them,  at  any  rate, 
it  should  appeal  that  they  would  not  be  asked  to  commit 
themselves  to  a  vast  number  of  small  loans,  costly  to 
handle  and  of  unproved  security,  but  to  loans  to  a 
limited  and  responsible  series  of  bodies. 

Co-operation  in  Finance. 

And  here  we  must  recur  to  the  subject  of  co-opera- 
tion, for  in  no  respect  is  it  more  valuable  than  in  the 
matter  of  credit,  which,  again,  rests  on  security. 
Taking  for  a  moment  the  position  of  the  farmer  in  the 
older  countries,  we  have  learnt  that  the  provision  of 
credit  on  easy  terms  is  one  of  the  things  most  neces- 
sary to  him.  The  profit  from  his  work  comes,  as  a 
rule,  at  one  period  of  the  year.  During  the  rest  of  the 
year  he  is  generally  short  of  ready  money,  and  he  must 
either  buy  on  credit  or  borrow  money  to  pay  for  seeds, 
manures,  and  cattle.  "  His  rent  is  often  due  at  a  time 
when  the  sale  of  his  stock  would  mean  a  certain  loss, 
and  if  he  could  obtain  money  to  hold  them  over  for  a 
couple  of  months  he  could  effect  a  better  sale.  There 
are  numberless  improvements  certain  to  repay  their 
cost  which  could  be  made  on  his  holding,  such  as  a 
drain  or  a  shed,  or  the  opportunity  for  a  cheap  purchase 
of  pigs,  sheep,  or  cattle  often  will  present  itself  if  cash 
could  only  be  had  at  the  moment  "  (I.A.O.S.,  Leaflet 
No.  4). 

Now,  all  large  financial  institutions,  such  as  the  big 
joint-stock  banks,  or  still  more  the  Treasuries  of  States, 
are  most  unsuitable  organisations  for  providing  him 
with  this  cash.  There  are  a  variety  of  reasons  for  this 
too  well  known  to  enumerate,  and  many  of  them  not 
pertinent  to  our  problem,  since  they  depend  on  the 
greater  attractiveness  to  large  banks  of  otner  forms  of 
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investment.  So  universal  is  this  rule  that  a  joint- 
stock  bank  will  hardly  ever  lend  the  small  sums  that 
small  farmers  require  at  less  than  10  per  cent,  interest, 
deducted  beforehand.  In  our  case  there  would  be  no 
question  of  this  high  rate  of  interest,  but  there  would 
certainly  arise  the  further  reason  why  farmers  find  a 
difficulty  in  getting  accommodation  from  joint-stock 
banks. 

That  difficulty  is  that  all  these  loans  to  farmers 
depend  for  their  security  largely  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
farmer,  his  honesty  and  solvency,  and  a  real  appreci- 
ation of  the  business  of  farming.  While  this  is  a  minor 
point  compared  with  the  previously  mentioned  one  in 
the  older  countries,  it  is,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
liable  to  lead  to  much  friction  and  loss  in  any  scheme 
for  loans  to  ex-soldier  colonists. 

Necessity  of  Local  Knowledge. 

Now,  no  one  can  blame  the  joint -stock  banks  if  they 
do  not  fulfil  a  function  for  which  their  organisation  is 
not  suited.  In  this  matter  they  may  be  compared  with 
a  good  deal  of  justice  to  the  large  landowners  who  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  (especially; 
the  process  is,  of  course,  of  older  date)  enclosed  the 
commons.  The  landowners  could  plead  fairly  that  by 
doing  so  they  increased  the  agricultural  yield.  For  the 
nation  at  large  this  was  a  decided  benefit,  since  it 
tended  to  reduce  the  incredibly  high  price  of  bread. 
But  it  ruined  the  villager  and  small  freeholder. 
Similarly,  the  large  bank,  by  concentrating  capital, 
enabled  large  profits  to  be  made,  and  the  soundness  of 
our  banking  system  in  this  respect  has  been  of  the 
utmost  value  in  the  present  war.  But  again  it  made 
things  more  difficult  for  the  small  man,  and  particu- 
larly the  small  farmer.  That  fact  should  be  clearly 
grasped  at  a  time  when  we  wish  as  a  national  policy  to 
correct  the  balance ;  if  we  wish  to  give  the  small  man  a 
fair  chance,  and  thus  build  up  for  the  Empire  a  free 
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and  superior  population,  we  must  look  round  for  the 
antidote  to  the  centralising  tendency,  and  adopt  it  even 
at  the  cost  of  some  diminution  of  financial  profit. 

Rural  Banks. 

The  antidote  has  been  known  in  the  older  countries 
for  many  years.  It  is  co-operative  credit  arranged  by 
rural  banks.  This  was  one  of  the  earliest  kinds  of 
co-operation  on  the  Continent,  and  has  been  in  many 
respects  the  most  successful. 

"  In  Germany  the  first  agricultural  bank,  started  by  Herr 
Raffeisen  in  1849,  has  been  a  prolific  parent  of  associations 
of  its  kind;  and  no  greater  testimony  to  its  success  could  be 
given  than  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  latest  returns,  2,169 
agricultural  credit  societies  of  the  Raffeisen  type  alone  exist  in 
Germany,  whose  boast  it  is,  after  forty-six  years  of  experience, 
that  no  one,  either  member  or  creditor,  has  lost  by  them  a  single 
penny.  The  testimony  to  their  value  comes  from  all  quarters 
— from  distinguished  economists,  from  priest  and  pastor,  as 
well  as  from  the  members  themselves.  '  Homes  have  been  made 
habitable  and  comfortable;  culture  has  been  improved; 
machinery  has  been  purchased,  and  the  best  feeding  stuffs;  the 
small  peasant  can  now  buy  his  implements  and  manures  of  the 
best  quality  at  the  cheapest  wholesale  prices;  the  usurer  has 
been  driven  out  of  the  field.'  All  this  was  accomplished  by 
cheap  credit  "  (I.A.O.S.,  Leaflet  No.  4). 

This  is  one  instance  of  the  success  of  rural  banks. 
But  it  could  be  many  times  multiplied.  The  opposi- 
tion of  vested  interests  by  the  large  banks  has,  it  is 
true,  militated  against  the  wider  adoption  of  them,  and 
they  are  not  so  necessary  for  the  large  farmer;  but  it 
can  be  fairly  said  that  wherever  they  have  been  estab- 
lished they  have  met  theneeds  of  the  countryside  as  no 
other  institution  could. 

Their  success  must  be  attributed  to  two  features — 
the  security  they  have  in  the  intimate  knowledge  of 
their  members  and  the  economy  of  their  working. 
One  of  their  first  principles  is  that  their  area  is  limited 
to  a  parish  or  a  district  where  any  possible  applicant  for 
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membership  is  known  to  all.  Hence  arises  a  real 
security  against  improvident  persons,  and  complete 
economy  in  the  absence  of  any  heavy  overhead  charge. 
How  far  are  these  attributes  obtainable  in  a  similar 
scheme  applied  to  group  settlements  in  the  new 
countries  ? 

Difficulties  in  Individual  Settlement. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  glance  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  picture.  Suppose  that  settlement  takes  place  on 
an  individual  basis.  In  each  area  there  will  be  a  State 
office,  where  the  official  appointed  by  the  State  makes 
the  necessary  loans  to  the  soldier  colonist.  It  is 
impossible  to  imagine  that  sufficient  officials  could  be 
appointed  for  each  one  to  have  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  all  the  men  in  his  district,  which  would  be  neces- 
sarily large.  There  is  the  prime  security  for  loans  gone. 
The  State  official  would  in  all  probability  be  out  of 
touch  in  many  ways  with  the  point  of  view  of  the 
British  soldier,  hence  endless  friction  and  misunder- 
standings would  arise.  He  would  not  be  in  a  position 
to  check  the  advisability  or  otherwise  of  any  particular 
improvement  among  so  large  a  number  as  would  be 
required;  hence  he  would  be  compelled  to  go  by  red 
tape  and  a  series  of  rules,  more  of  less  irritating  and 
obstructive.  Further,  there  would  be  a  loss  of  effici- 
ency and  time  in  administration,  resultant  on  the  long 
distances  the  settler  would  generally  have  to  travel  to 
arrange  his  loans.  And  all  that  economy,  before 
referred  to,  arising  from  the  experienced  advice  of  men 
knowing  the  local  conditions  would  vanish. 

Composition. 

Agricultural  banks  are  small  affairs,  precisely  suited 
in  dimensions  to  those  small  groups  of  a  hundred 
families  or  so  contemplated  in  this  scheme.  It  is  true 
that  you  would  not  have  at  the  outset  a  number  of 
families  established  on  the  land  and  unlikely  to  leave 
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it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  loans  would  have  for  the  first  few  years  to  be  of 
longer  date.  But  the  other  conditions  of  the  problem 
remain  the  same.  Let  each  group  have  an  association 
to  deal  with  its  financial  aflairs.  This  should  be,  like 
the  agricultural  bank,  democratic  in  principle.  Each 
member  should  have  one  vote,  and  have  a  voice  in  the 
election  of  the  committee,  the  secretary,  and  the 
treasurer.  These  would,  of  course,  be  found  among 
the  members  themselves.  The  State  official  would  be 
a  member  of  the  Board,  and  would  be  dealing  with  the 
secretary  or  manager,  the  best  men  of  business  in  the 
community,  instead  of  with  individual  soldiers,  often 
unable  to  explain  their  wants.  He  would  have 
naturally  the  right  of  veto  on  any  loan,  the  association 
having  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  higher  State  authority 
in  the  case  of  serious  disagreement.  By  means  of  these 
nodal  points  a  much  wider  area  could  be  covered  by 
each  State  official.  In  a  word,  the  whole  business 
would  have  all  those  characteristics  of  stability  and 
economy  which  the  agricultural  banks  have  been  found 
to  possess.  And  these  are  the  pre-requisites  which  the 
State  is  profoundly  interested  to  secure  in  any  scheme 
of  Imperial  colonisation. 

Space  forbids  a  more  lengthy  discussion  of  the  details 
of  such  institutions.  For  those  who  wish  for  further 
information  there  is  printed  in  Appendix  II.,  with  the 
other  books  on  co-operation,  the  names  of  those  that 
bear  on  this  side  of  it,  and  this  is  not  the  place  to  go 
into  elaborate  particulars  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  its 
various  forms.  We  must  pass  on  to  consider  yet 
another  manner  in  which  the  group  system  as  here 
sketched  offers  advantages  in  the  matter  of  finance. 

A  Further  Suggestion. 

If  we  stand  back  from  the  scheme  for  a  moment,  we 
shall  certainly  reflect  that  the  method  of  financing  so 
large  a  scheme  as  this  of  Imperial  settlement  presents 
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a  number  of  novel  points.    The  soldiers  who  are  to  be 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  scheme  have  in  truth  deserved 
well  of  their  country.     The  Colonies  will  gain  in  a 
thousand  ways  by  the  influx  of  such  men  into  their 
respective  States.    But  this  does  not  altogether  over- 
ride the  second  principle  of  finance,  that  you  should  not 
lend  money  to  the  man  who  is  taking  no  financial  risks 
himself.    Whatever  be  the  safeguards,  money  coming 
from  the  State  is  apt  to  be  lightly  spent.     There  is  a 
feeling  that  the  public  purse  is  inexhaustible,  and  men 
will  look  to  it  rather  than  to  their  own  efforts  to  extricate 
them  from  all  difficulties.    Such  a  condition  of  affairs, 
as  it  is  contrary  to  all  chance  of  economy,  is  equally 
destructive  to  the  moral  qualities  of  the  recipient.     It 
tends  to  pauperise  him,  the  very  last  thing  that  anyone 
would  wish  to  happen  to  our  soldiers,  who  are  to  be 
free  men.    They  should  come  to  the  country  of  their 
choice,  not  as  beggars,  but  as  equals  in  a  mutual  bargain. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  overcoming  this  difficulty 
in  individual  colonisation.    The  soldier  comes  as  a  poor 
man,  and  there  is  no  getting  over  the  fact.     In  so  far  as 
this  is  the  case,  he  is  in  a  false  position  from  the  start. 
He  has  no  feeling  that  it  is  his  own  money  he  is  spending, 
and  until  the  hard  times  are  over  and  the  fruits  of  his 
accumulated  labour  begin  to  show,  he  has  no  real  stake 
in  the  land  he  has  taken  up.     If  he  chooses  to  go,  the 
State  cannot  recover  except  in  so  far  as  the  land  has 
been  improved ;  if  a  new  and  suitable  tenant  cannot  be 
immediately  found  (such  is  the  nature  of  land),  this 
security  will  deteriorate  in  startling  fashion. 

The  Historical  Parallel. 

In  the  instances  of  group  colonisation  given  in 
Chapter  II.,  it  will  be  found  that  the  requisite  funds  for 
their  establishment  were  found  in  two  ways — by  direct 
State  aid  and  by  private  means.  In  the  case  of  a 
colony  which  bore  so  peculiarly  religious  a  character  as 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  the  finance  was  arranged  with 
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London  merchants,  who  saw  the  commercial  as  well  as 
the  religious  possibilities  of  the  enterprise.  There 
seems  every  reason  in  our  case  to  aim  at  interesting 
individuals  at  home  in  a  similar  manner. 

Here  more  than  ever  the  suggestions  made  must  be 
tentative  and  liable  to  modification.  But  if  you  place 
these  groups  on  a  regimental  basis,  it  would  appear 
that  there  would  be  a  number  of  well-to-do  people 
connected  with  each  regiment  whose  interest  would  be 
aroused.  They  would  undoubtedly  prefer  to  support  a 
particular  scheme  in  which  the  name  and  fame  of  the 
regiment  was  to  be  yet  further  spread  than  to  pool  their 
funds  in  a  central  loan.  If  they  were  assured  of  support 
in  the  Imperial  millions  behind  the  scheme,  they  might 
be  willing  to  forgo  a  certain  amount  of  security,  especi- 
ally if  they  were  offered  in  place  of  it  the  prospect  of  a 
larger  if  a  delayed  return.  This  might  be  effectually 
arranged  by  issuing  a  certain  percentage  of  common 
stock,  which  would  in  course  of  time  bear  a  larger, 
though  limited,  interest.  Take  as  an  illustration  the 
case  of  a  group  of  a  hundred  families  going  out  from  a 
regiment.  We  have  seen  that  the  ultimate  amount 
required  to  establish  them  will  run  to  £50,000.  If 
common  stock  to  the  value  of  £10,000  were  issued, 
bearing  8  per  cent,  interest  in  a  certain  number  of  years, 
no  great  additional  burden  would  be  thrown  on  the 
groups,  and  yet  there  would  be  a  variety  of  advantages 
gained. 

Closer  Ties. 

To  begin  with,  a. further  tie  would  be  established 
between  the  friends  of  the  regiment  at  home  and  the 
group  in  the  new  country.  And  that  this  connection 
cannot  be  too  intimate  and  is  capable  of  being  of  lasting 
value  is  shown  in  the  next  chapter.  The  members  of 
the  group  would  also  feel  that  they  were  not  merely 
dependents  of  the  State,  but  came  with  substantial 
backing.  They  would  take  a  greater  pride  in  the 
regimental  group,  thus  supported  by  its  friends;  they 
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would  be  more  careful  of  its  resources;  and,  as  indi- 
viduals, less  liable  to  leave  it.  To  the  soldier's  mind 
the  name  of  honour  still  carries  weight,  and  the  soldier 
colonists  would  be  on  their  honour  to  play  the  game 
and  make  the  utmost  use  of  their  chances. 

Further  Considerations. 

It  would  be  easy  to  make  elaborate  schemes  on  paper 
to  show  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  this  conception 
could  be  applied.  In  particular,  the  fact  of  this  initial 
issue  being  subscribed  and  a  scheme  approved  by  the 
regimental  committee  as  well  as  the  Colony  concerned 
might  solve  one  difficulty  felt  by  the  Tennyson  Com- 
mittee. In  their  Report  (para.  135)  they  raise  the 
point  that  some  friction  might  arise  over  schemes  which 
Parliament,  as  the  provider  of  credit,  would  rightly 
require  to  scrutinise.  The  curtailing  of  the  Imperial 
liability  and  the  responsibility  laid  on  the  coloniser 
would  at  any  rate  minimise  this  source  of  trouble.  It 
might  be  worth  while  considering  whether  some  sort  of 
recompense  might  be  given  to  the  original  leaders,  on 
whom  so  much  work  will  devolve,  in  the  form  of  these 
common  shares.  Some  recompense  certainly  has  to  be 
devised,  and  this  is  one  of  the  forms  which  it  might  very 
well  take.  These,  however,  are  random  considerations. 
There  is  no  object  served  in  attempting  to  be  too  pre- 
cise on  the  point.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  mischievous  to 
draw  up  any  cast-iron  financial  programme.  Whether 
such  special  stock  be  issued  or  not  does  not  affect  the 
real  advantage  of  group  settlement.  It  would  be 
disastrous  if  criticism,  on  what  is  in  some  ways  a  minor 
point,  should  draw  attention  away  from  the  main  issues. 
We  may  leave  the  subject  with  the  expressed  conviction 
that  if  such  stock  could  be  and  were  issued  it  would 
assuredly  produce  the  benefits  above  claimed. 

It  remains  in  the  final  chapter  to  take  again  a  wider 
survey  of  the  problem,  and  to  examine  its  bearing  on 
the  later  development  of  the  Empire. 


CHAPTER  XII 
FUTURE  OF  EMIGRATION 

In  the  first  chapter  of  this  book  we  took  the  official 
figure  arrived  at  by  the  War  Office  of  the  number  of 
men,  now  in  the  British  Army,  who  would  wish  after 
the  war  to  go  on  the  land.  We  found  it  to  be  750,000. 
Since  then,  and  particularly  in  the  last  chapter,  where 
the  question  of  finance  was  approached,  we  have  tended 
to  assume  more  and  more  that  in  the  inception  of  the 
scheme  at  any  rate  nothing  like  this  large  figure  could  be 
contemplated;  indeed,  that  100,000  would  be  nearer 
the  mark.  This  discrepancy  obviously  needs  further 
discussion.  And  such  discussion  will  form  a  useful 
bridge  to  the  final  task  of  describing  the  more  distant 
possibilities  of  the  scheme. 

Necessary  Deductions. 

To  begin  with,  from  this  huge  figure  of  750,000  we 
have  to  deduct  all  those  whose  desire  is  not  to  emigrate, 
but  to  find  their  place  on  the  land  at  home.  Such 
indications  as  there  are  in  the  collected  statistics  show 
that  this  is  a  wish  cherished  by  at  least  a  majority  of 
candidates.  But  we  can,  fortunately,  supply  a  surer 
test  than  this  by  having  recourse  to  statistics  which 
show,  at  any  rate  approximately,  the  number  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  absorb  at  home  in  agriculture  with- 
out any  schemes  at  all.  For  in  round  figures  we  had 
1,100,000  men  on  the  land  before  the  war.  Of  these 
about  320,000  have  been  taken,  principally  for  the 
Army,  and  their  places  have  up  to  now  been  filled  by 
women  and  children.     If  the  state  of  agriculture  in 
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Great  Britain,  then,  were  at  the  end  no  better  than  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  we  could  reckon  with  some 
certainty  that  we  should  be  able  to  replace  these 
320,000  on  the  soil.  But  since  the  war  there  has  been  a 
vast  increase  in  tillage,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  ultimately 
result  in  3,000,000  acres  being  changed  from  pasture  to 
arable  land.  What  the  ultimate  destiny  of  agriculture 
may  be  we  cannot  say.  We  cannot  predict  whether 
the  nation,  enlightened  by  the  war  as  to  its  true  position 
in  our  national  prosperity,  will  insist  on  its  support  and 
encouragement.  If  so,  the  proportion  of  land  under  the 
plough  must  remain  high,  as  that  is  the  only  means  to 
insure  stability  in  the  agricultural  population.  But  we 
can  say  with  great  certainty  that  for  several  years  the 
price  of  foodstuffs  is  b^und  to  remain  high,  and  that 
this  economic  reason,  apart  from  all  political  measures, 
will  give  work  to  a  great  many  more  on  the  land  than 
ever  before.  There  will  be  a  great  call  for  men  on  the 
land,  and  the  320,000  taken  from  agriculture  might 
even  have  to  be  replaced  by  as  many  as  400,000. 

Trade  after  the  War. 

The  same  argument,  for  much  the  same  reasons,  holds 
good  of  trade  in  general.  Before  the  war  it  was  an 
admitted  and  deplored  fact  that  trade  went  in  cycles. 
A  boom  was  followed  by  a  slump,  and  then  in  due  course 
there  was  a  boom  again.  Many  causes  contributed  to 
this  phenomenon,  but  the  chief  and  efficient  cause  was 
that  machinery  is  able  to  turn  out  articles  at  a  greater 
pace  than  mankind  requires  them.  You  may  stimu- 
late demand  by  advertisement.  The  successful  farmer 
in  the  older  economies  was  the  man  who  made  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  had  grown  before.  The 
successful  advertiser  of  pre-war  days  made  a  man 
require  two  pairs  of  boots  where  one  had  been  previously 
sufficient  for  him.  Prosperity  also  increases  wants. 
But  the  fact  still  remained  that  machinery  could  go  too 
fast,  and  consequently  there  was  overproduction,  stocks 
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grew  too  large  and  trade  grew  bad.  When  man,  the 
tortoise,  again  overtook  the  hare,  stocks  were  dimin- 
ished, the  machinery  had  to  be  set  to  work  to  replenish 
them,  and  good  trade  resulted.  Consequently  you  can 
say  with  certainty  that  trade  would  be  good  whenever 
stocks  were  low. 

Now,  stocks  of  all  articles,  except  munitions,  have 
never  been  so  low  as  they  are  at  the  present  time. 
Whatever  it  is  you  want,  from  raw  material  to  manu- 
factured article,  there  is  a  shortage.  Therefore,  it  is  no 
unreasonable  assumption  that  the  immediate  close  of 
the  war  will  be  followed  by  such  a  boom  in  trade  and 
manufacturing  activities  as  has  never  before  been  seen. 
Wages  will  be  high  so  long  as  this  period  lasts.  There 
will  be  an  enormous  demand  for  labour,  so  great,  indeed, 
that  there  is  a  strong  party  who  oppose  any  scheme  of 
emigration  on  the  ground  that  we  require  every  man  we 
can  get  from  the  Army  for  our  work  at  home.  This 
party  is  not  in  any  sense  a  political  one,  but  is  composed 
of  men  who  have  their  eye  on  the  business  needs  of  the 
country.  From  the  Imperial  point  of  view  it  is  hard  to 
agree,  but  we  are  obliged  to  concede  this  much  to  its 
upholders,  that  there  will  certainly  be  the  greatest 
possible  demand  for  workmen  in  the  British  Isles. 

Other  Factors. 

It  is  no  large  assumption,  then,  to  say  that  many  of 
the  men  who  now  would  put  their  names  down  for  a 
country  life  will  be  tempted  by  the  opportunities  which 
are  thus  offered  in  the  business  and  manufacturing 
worlds.  We  must  remember  that  the  War  Office 
inquiry  which  established  the  figure  750,000  was  not  in 
all  respects  reliable,  and  would  tend  to  augment  rather 
than  to  understate  the  number  who  would  actually  be 
content  with  nothing  else  than  the  country.  When  an 
inquiry  of  this  kind  is  set  on  foot,  the  soldier  is  apt  to 
reflect  that  an  affirmative  answer  binds  him  to  nothing, 
and  that,  if  there  are  any  opportunities  going,  he  would 
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like  to  have  the  chance  of  considering  them  which  an 
affirmative  answer  gives  him.  There  would  be  a  still 
larger  number  whose  views  as  to  their  future  after  the 
war  were  quite  vague  (as  the  views  of  soldiers,  both 
officers  and  men,  are  apt  to  be),  and  who  would  readily 
embrace  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  any  means  of 
livelihood  which  offered  a  good  rate  of  pay.  Their 
eagerness  to  be  done  with  soldiering,  which  is  not  their 
real  profession,  would  complete  the  process. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  may  deduct  a  large 
number  from  the  750,000.  How  large  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  We  have  also  to  deduct  a  certain  number  who 
will  emigrate  on  their  own  account  without  coming 
under  any  scheme ;  others  who  will  come  under  private 
schemes ;  and  others,  again,  who  will  come  under  settle- 
ment schemes  at  Home  which  the  Government  state 
they  intend  to  establish.  When  all  these  factors  are 
taken  into  account,  it  is  clear  that  a  scheme  involving 
100,000  should  be  adequate  to  deal  with  the  remainder 
of  the  first  candidates  for  land  abroad. 

Prophecy  is  at  all  times  a  hazardous  occupation,  and 
never  more  so  than  when  a  state  of  war  exists,  as  most 
of  our  experts  have  found.  The  aim  of  this  book, 
however,  has  necessitated  a  certain  amount  of  it,  and 
hence  there  will  be  the  less  harm  in  indulging  a  little 
further  in  that  direction.  It  is  especially  required  in 
two  ways  which  have  a  vital  bearing  on  later  develop- 
ments of  our  scheme,  and,  in  fact,  on  the  whole  policy 
of  which  it  is  but  a  beginning. 

Later  Unemployment. 

On  the  first  of  these  little  more  is  necessary  than  a 
recapitulation  of  opinions  generally  held.  Three  para- 
graphs ago  we  were  concerned  to  show  that  the  imme- 
diate cessation  of  hostilities  was  unlikely  to  be  marked 
by  any  unemployment  on  account  of  the  need  of  work- 
ing both  the  land  and  the  machinery  of  the  country  to 
their  fullest  extent.     But  we  also  had  occasion  to 
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remark  that  the  machine  could  overtake  in  production 
the  requirements  of  mankind.  No  one  can  estimate 
with  any  approximation  to  certainty  when  that  process 
will  begin  to  be  felt  after  the  war.  It  may  be  in  a  year 
or  two,  or  it  may  take  as  much  as  three  to  four  years. 
But  when  we  consider  the  enormous  development  in 
factories  and  output  which  the  war  has  caused,  and 
reflect  that  most  of  these  buildings  and  machines  can 
be  set  to  work  on  peace  requirements,  we  are  forced  to 
expect  that  an  earlier  rather  than  a  later  date  for  the 
inevitable  slump  is  likely.  And  it  is  the  essence  of  a 
slump  that  the  period  of  depression  begins  to  be  felt 
before  the  summit  of  the  curve  of  overproduction  is 
reached,  and  unemployment  at  an  early  stage  begins  to 
make  its  appearance. 

That  is  the  moment  of  danger  in  the  years  that  lie 
before  us.  It  will  be  then  that  the  strain  and  drain  of 
the  war  are  most  severely  felt  in  the  country.  Pro- 
found economic  disturbances  will  then  be  unavoidable, 
and  in  their  train  considerable  social  unrest.  If  history 
is  any  guide,  there  will  spring  up  a  current  of  emigration 
which  will  urgently  require  guidance  and  direction. 
And  the  possibility  of  getting  over  the  period  without 
political  trouble  in  addition  to  social  and  economic  will 
depend  to  a  high  degree  on  how  far  this  requirement  is 
forthcoming  from  all  authorities  who  have  to  do  with 
the  subject. 

Then  also  will  operate  that  feeling  of  instability  and 
unrest  which  we  saw  in  an  earlier  chapter  competent 
observers  have  attached  to  the  ex-soldier.  From  the 
nature  of  the  case  we  are  led  to  see  that  the  process 
of  emigration  of  ex-soldiers  cannot  be  limited  to  a  single 
scheme  constructed  for  a  definite  number  and  operative 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  but 
must  be  prolonged  into  the  years  as  the  need  gradually 
arises.  We  shall  then  only  accept  our  original  scheme 
as  a  beginning — large  indeed,  and  adequate  for  its 
immediate  purpose,  but  not  in  any  sense  the  last  Word 
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in  the  emigration  which  will  have  to  be  in  course  of  time 
provided  for  as  the  direct  result  of  the  war. 

Ordinary  Emigration. 

Even  this  conception,  wide  as  it  is,  is  hardly  sufficient 
for  a  reconstructionist ;  for  he  must  look  not  only  to  the 
direct  results  of  the  war,  but  also  to  the  processes  which 
would  have  taken  place  if  no  war  had  occurred,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  likely  to  be  unaffected  by  it.  No  doubt  ex- 
soldier  emigration  must  for  the  time  being  dominate  the 
field ;  but  emigration  is  no  new  thing,  and  even  if  there 
had  been  no  war  it  was  fully  time  for  the  inception  of  an 
Imperial  policy  on  the  subject.  Such  a  policy  would 
naturally  spring  from  the  scheme  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing. At  the  moment  the  soldier  has  special  claims, 
but  in  time  of  peace  the  civilian  will  have  good  claims 
also.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  as  a  part  of 
Imperial  policy  it  should  be  recognised  that  the 
opportunities  for  land  settlement  Overseas  are  privi- 
leges which  it  is  our  business  to  offer  to  our  Home  popu- 
lation, not  so  much  as  a  right,  but  as  a  natural  outcome 
of  internal  development.  If  the  early  scheme  has  been 
properb/^worked,  there  should  be  both  among  the 
agricultural  and  the  industrial  classes  a  due  apprecia- 
tion of  the  possibilities  thereby  laid  open  to  themselves 
and  their  children,  and  they  should  be  made  to  feel 
that  the  Empire  was  in  fact  a  precious  possession  for  the 
British  citizen. 

Already  an  Imperial  Policy. 

These  are  no  random  aspirations.  In  fact,  it  may  be 
said  that  this  later  development  of  an  Imperial  policy 
stands  already  at  a  far  more  advanced  stage  than  the 
plans  for  the  settlement  of  ex-soldiers;  for  whereas 
the  latter  has  still  so  far  only  been  considered  by  the 
Tennyson  Committee,  the  former  has  received  the 
approval  of  the  Imperial  Conference.  Mr.  Lyttelton 
Gell  puts  it  as  follows : 
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"  In  view  of  the  adoption  of  Sir  R.  Borden's  resolution  by 
the  Imperial  Conference,  following  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
Dominions  Royal  Commission,  we  may  assume  as  the  basis 
of  future  Imperial  policy  that  the  prosperity  and  increase  of 
the  white  population  throughout  the  Empire  is  to  be  recognised 
as  the  common  interest  alike  of  Great  Britain  and  of  all  other 
Dominions  of  the  Crown.  The  acceptance  of  this  policy  in- 
volves the  regulated  migration  of  British  subjects  for  whom 
no  openings  are  available  in  one  territory  to  other  territories 
in  which  they  are  not  only  needed,  but  can  thrive.  The  settle- 
ment of  ex-soldiers  as  cultivating  landowners  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  stage  in  this  policy." 

Further  than  this,  the  Imperial  War  Conference  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  development  of  Imperial 
resources  was  for  various  considerations  a  necessary 
feature  in  our  future  policy.  Sir  R.  Borden's  resolu- 
tion, which  was  carried,  ran  as  follows : 

"  Having  regard  to  the  experience  obtained  in  the  present 
war,  this  Conference  records  its  opinion  that  the  safety  of  the 
Empire  and  the  necessary  development  of  its  component  parts 
require  prompt  and  attentive  consideration,  as  well  as  con- 
certed action,  with  regard  to  the  following  matters : 

"  i .  The  production  of  an  adequate  food-supply  and  arrange- 
ments for  its  transportation  when  and  where  required,  under 
any  conditions  that  may  reasonably  be  anticipated. 

"  i.  The  control  of  natural  resources  available  within  the 
Empire,  especially  those  that  are  of  an  essential  character  foi 
necessary  national  purposes,  whether  in  peace  or  war. 

"3.  The  economical  utilisation  of  such  natural  resources 
through  processes  of  manufacture  carried  on  within  the  Empire. 

"  The  Conference  commends  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Governments  summoned  thereto  the  enactment  of  such  legis- 
lation as  may  assist  this  purpose." 

Emigration  Figures. 

These  conclusions  form  a  broad  basis  on  which  to 
build  our  policy.  Emigration  before  the  war  was 
already  on  a  large  scale.  We  were  able  to  support  that 
scale,   and  yet   the   population  of  the   British   Isles 
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increased  every  ten  years  by  some  three  and  a  half 
million  souls.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  emigra- 
tion figures. 


Year. 

To  British 

North 
America. 

To  the 
United 
States. 

To  Aus- 
tralia 
and  New 
Zealand. 

To  South 
Africa. 

Total. 

1890 

22,520 

152.413 

21,179 

10,321 

218,116 

1895 

16,622 

126,502 

10,567 

20,234 

185,181 

1900 

i8,443 

102,797 

14,922 

20,815 

'168,825 

1903 

59,652 

123,663 

12,375 

50,206 

259,950 

1904 

69,681 

146,445 

13.910 

26,818 

27!,435 

1905 

82,437 

122,370 

15,139 

26,307 

262,077 

1908 

81,321 

96,869 

33,569 

19,568 

263,199 

1909 

85,887 

109,700 

37,620 

22,017 

288,761 

1910 

150,990 

132,192 

45,7oi 

27,297 

397,848 

1911 

184,860 

121,814 

80,770 

30,767 

454,527 

1912 

186,147 

117,310 

96,800 

28,216 

467,666 

1913 

196,278 

129,169 

77,933 

25,955 

469,640 

It  is  clear  from  this  table  that  if  a  policy  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Imperial  resources  is  pursued  there  will  not  be 
wanting  a  flow  of  men  from  the  British  Isles  to  under- 
take it.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  how  severely  these 
figures  have  fallen  owing  to  the  war,  but  that  they  must 
grow  again  with  perhaps  even  more  rapidity  when  the 
period  of  unemployment  sets  in,  there  is  every  reason 
to  base  our  policy  also  partly  on  that  demand. 

Difference  of  Pre-War  and  Post-War  Emigration. 

But  here  appears  the  difference  which  there  should 
be  between  our  pre-war  and  our  post-war  aims.  While 
in  the  past  emigration  was  to  some  extent  fostered, 
people  at  home  were  not  concerned  with  the  real 
destination  of  emigrants ;  for  there  is  all  the  difference 
between  a  method  which  aims  at  settling  the  un- 
developed parts  of  the  Empire  and  one  which  is  solely 
concerned  to  transfer  men  and  their  families  from  the 
British  Isles  to  one  of  the  Overseas  Dominions.        m 
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Nationality  of  Overseas  Dominions. 

We  can  get  at  this  difference  in  another  and  most 
instructive  way.  The  Australian  or  Canadian,  or  for 
that  matter  a  citizen  of  any  of  the  Overseas  Dominions, 
at  this  period  naturally  resents  being  called  a  Colonial, 
still  more  a  colonist,  if  that  term  were  ever  now  used. 
Just  as  the  Scotchman  wishes  to  preserve  his  nationality 
and  dislikes  "  English  "  being  used  where  "  British  "  is 
strictly  correct,  so  our  Overseas  man  is  anxious  that  the 
fact  that  he  belongs  to  a  nation  should  be  recognised 
in  our  speech.  His  country  now  is  no  mere  offshoot  of 
the  Mother  Country,  unable  to  walk  without  her 
assistance,  but  a  free  nation,  just  as  she  is.  By  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  his  country  cannot  be  so 
ancient  or  have  so  much  of  those  riches  which  are  only 
acquired  by  hundreds  of  years  of  civilisation,  such  as 
our  treasures  of  art  and  architecture.  But  she  is  none 
the  less  a  place  where  the  most  cultured  man  may  find 
himself  at  home,  and  where  the  many  enjoy  a  life  not 
inferior  to  anything  that  the  Old  Country  has  to  offer. 
The  same  freedom,  the  same  vivid  and  active  existence, 
the  same  possibilities,  which  it  took  generations  of 
political  struggle  for  the  Britisher  to  win,  exist  in  the 
Dominions  also ;  and,  harassed  by  fewer  problems,  their 
constitutions  are  even  more  secure  than  our  own,  and 
their  governments  of  equal  foresight  and  capacity. 

But  while  they  are  thus  not  simply  outposts,  but 
great  and  independent-minded  nations,  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  vast  areas  of  undeveloped  land.  And  to 
those  who  undertake  the  task  of  breaking  in  those  areas 
the  name  of  "  colonist,"  as  the  title  of  this  book  indi- 
cates, may  properly  be  applied.  No  one  can  doubt  that 
the  shouldering  of  this  task  has  been  the  serious  con- 
cern of  the  statesmen  of  these  Dominions.  Australia, 
for  instance,  which,  we  have  seen,  has  fewer  imme- 
diate possibilities,  though  perhaps  greater  potentiali- 
ties, lias  made  huge  progress  in  recent  years.     "  In  1905 
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Western  Australia  had  2,452,938  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion; she  now  has  7,548,768  acres  in  cultivation."  In 
New  South  Wales  "  until  recently  developmental  works 
representing  £10,000,000  were  under  construction  at 
one  and  the  same  time."  The  leaders  of  the  other 
States  and  provinces  pursued  a  similar  go-ahead  policy, 
and  the  rapid  development  of  Canada  was  a  fact 
familiar  to  all  Britishers. 

Ratio  in  the  Land. 

If,  then,  we  are  to  "  think  Imperially,"  we  must 
consider  the  vigorous  pursuit  of  this  pre-war  policy  by 
Dominion  statesmen  a  matter  of  necessity.  But  we 
must  add  to  it  on  our  side,  as  a  post-war  corollary,  a 
recognition  that  we  are  as  much  concerned  as  the  Over- 
seas Dominions  that  at  least  a  great  part  of  the 
colonists  we  send  out  should  go  to  the  undeveloped 
lands.  Mr.  Easton,  the  Secretary  of  the  British  Empire 
Land  Settlement  League,  pointed  out  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Tennyson  Committee  that  while  the  popu- 
lation of  Germany  was  only  slightly  larger  than  the 
white  population  of  the  British  Empire,  we  had  but 
fourteen  million  as  against  her  twenty  million  on  the 
land.  To  carry  out  the  above-quoted  xesolution  of  the 
Imperial  War  Conference,  we  need  to  make  our  ratio 
much  more  what  Germany's  was — that  is  to  say,  nearer 
a  quarter  than  a  fifth — and  we  cannot  do  this  unless 
we  take  iq  hand  emigration  and  direct  it  systematically. 
Whether  we  regard  the  problem  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  security  of  the  Empire,  or  the  necessity  to  find 
homes  for  our  surplus  population,  or  of  the  contentment 
which  a  sound  land  policy  produces,  we  are  equally  led 
to  the  same  conclusion. 

Developments  of  the  Groups. 

The  question  then  remains  whether  the  group  system, 
which  we  have  so  strongly  advocated  for  ex-soldier 
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settlements,  is  equally  fitted  for  this  later  settlement 
which  will  become  more  and  more  civilian  in  character. 
And  here  we  must  be  especially  on  our  guard  against 
any  doctrinaire  arguments,  since  an  immense  number 
of  new  f&ctors  enter  in  which  make  generalisation 
difficult.  Even  when  dealing  with  ex-soldiers,  whose 
character  as  a  whole  can  be  estimated  with  sufficient 
accuracy  for  the  purpose,  the  abstract  method  we  have 
been  compelled  to  adopt  has  many  disadvantages. 
Throughout,  for  instance,  we  have  had  to  suggest  a 
pattern,  though,  at  the  cost  of  some  loss  of  clearness, 
possible  deviations  from  the  pattern  have  been  pointed 
out.  The  result  has  been  that  an  impression  may  be 
created  that  these  groups  and  series  of  groups  will 
preserve  an  individual  and  separate  existence,  embedded, 
as  it  were,  a  piece  of  the  Old  Country  in  the  Overseas 
Dominions.  Such  an  impression  would  be  false  and 
mischievous.  It  would  be  mischievous  because, 
while  the  groups  should  maintain  their  individuality, 
they  must  become  true  and  integral  members  of  the 
Dominions  in  which  they  find  themselves.  It  would  be 
false  because  the  men  who  compose  them  will  rapidly 
take  on  the  views  and  habits  of  thought  of  other  English- 
born  immigrants,  and  because  it  would  be  quite  impos- 
sible, as  it  would  be  undesirable,  that  no  admixture  of 
families  already  settled  in  the  province  should  occur. 
At  an  early  date,  and  still  more  as  time  goes  on,  out- 
siders will  come  in,  and  there  will  be  a  steady  process  of 
absorption  into  the  life  of  the  province. 

There  will  also  take  place,  we  may  presume,  the 
normal  development  of  a  countryside.  Some  settle- 
ments, more  favoured  by  site  or  facility  of  communi- 
cation, will  grow  and  become  small  towns.  Fresh 
opportunities  for  more  incomers  will  result  as  wants 
become  greater  and  prosperity  increases.  Regarded  in 
this  light,  every  step  towards  breaking  in  new  land 
becomes,  not  a  goal  for  the  settlement  of  specific  bodies 
of  men,  such  as  our  ex-soldiers,  but  a  bridge  towards  a 
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still  further  development  and  a  more  complete  consolida- 
tion. 

In  this  process  the  new  arrivals  from  the  Home 
Country,  be  they  civilians  or  still  ex-soldiers,  will 
certainly  take  a  part.  There  is  no  object  in  under- 
taking the  reclamation  of  fresh  areas  until  those  actu- 
ally settled  have  been  brought  up  to  their  full  comple- 
ment of  population.  Many  of  the  more  remote  lands, 
as  we  have  seen,  must  also  wait  for  years  before  they 
can  be  profitably  developed,  and  the  new  areas  that 
can  be  usefully  dealt  with  at  any  given  time  will  seldom 
be  large. 

Is  Group  Settlement  suitable  for  Civilians  ? 

Yet,  when  all  this  is  granted,  the  necessity  for  dealing 
with  these  new  areas  in  a  systematic  manner,  when  the 
time  comes,  is  clear.  And  though  the  arguments  on  the 
side  of  group  settlement  are  nothing  like  so  strong  in 
the  case  of  civilians  as  of  ex-soldiers,  there  is  still  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  in  its  favour.  We  should  no 
longer  have  homogeneous  bodies  of  men  to  deal  with, 
or,  in  all  probability,  men  accustomed  to  discipline  and 
co-operation;  there  would  no  longer  be  a  class  among 
the  emigrants  from  whom  the  first  leaders  would 
naturally  be  drawn ;  the  men  themselves  would  be  less 
readily  adaptable  than  is  the  soldier,  less  hardened  to 
an  open-air  life  and  the  heavy  work  which  every  species 
of  agriculture  involves ;  they  would  be  less  able  to  fend 
for  themselves  in  their  unfamiliar  environment.  But 
these  disadvantages,  great  as  they  must  be,  are  no 
absolute  bar.  They  would  necessitate  a  longer  period 
of  training,  both  in  the  technical  skill  and  manual  work 
required  and  also  in  the  knowledge  of  the  way  to  work 
co-operative  enterprises  with  success,  and  the  necessity 
to  back  up  their  leaders  with  true  loyalty.  Leaders 
themselves  could  probably  be  found  during  this  process, 
or,  better  still,  they  could  be  drawn  from  those  who  had 
already  settled  under  a  similar  scheme  and  knew  how 
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success  was  to  be  won.  On  the  other  hand,  everything 
which  has  been  said  to  show  the  superiority  of  settle- 
ment involving  a  social  life  from  the  outset  over  isolated 
settlement  applies,  if  with  lessened  force,  in  the  case  of 
civilians.  There  would  still  remain  ease  of  handling, 
the  advantages  of  an  ordered  plan,  and  the  fact,  so 
important  in  a  country  democratically  governed,  that 
every  settler  would  be  in  possession  of  full  information 
about  the  scheme,  and  would  know  its  origin,  aim,  and 
what  he  was  undertaking.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  under  a  system  so  consciously  directed  the  peopling 
of  the  waste  areas  of  the  Empire  would  proceed  with  the 
greatest  rapidity  that  our  resources  would  allow. 

A  Wide  Prospect. 

Might  we  not,  then,  conclude  with  a  picture  of  the 
outcome  of  our  scheme  which  is  only  a  logical  outcome 
of  its  original  intention  ?  Just  as  for  our  ex-soldiers 
we  wish  to  establish  with  proper  safeguards  an  opening 
for  the  energies  which  can  no  longer  be  confined  to  the 
life  of  the  cities,  so  we  should  aim  at  providing  similar 
openings  in  the  future  for  those  of  our  people  whose 
desire  is  to  leave  the  towns  for  the  free  life  of  the 
country.  Many  of  them,  no  doubt,  will  have  friends 
among  the  original  soldier  colonists,  to  whom  they  will 
wish  to  go.  As  our  Army  is  framed  on  a  territorial 
basis,  it  will  frequently  happen  that  a  connection  is  set 
up  between  certain  areas  in  the  Overseas  Dominions 
and  districts  at  home  which  should  be  of  great  value,  as 
creating  a  source  of  supply  for  the  former,  and  in  general 
as  conducing  to  the  solidarity  and  self-consciousness  of 
the  Empire.  No  such  rigid  plan  as  what  is  known  as 
"  county  colonisation  "  is  desirable  or  possible,  for  the 
new  emigrants  will  have  all  the  Empire  to  choose  from, 
and  consequently,  as  experience  shows,  will  disperse 
themselves  over  a  wide  area.  Ultimately  the  districts 
tapped  by  the  original  scheme  will  be  filled,  but  mean- 
while schemes  of  development  initiated  by  the  Dominions 
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will  have  brought  fresh  areas  within  the  possibility  of 
settlement.  Arid  there  should  be  a  constant  stream  of 
emigrants  ready  to  break  the  new  land  by  the  system 
of  group  settlement,  then  well  understood. 

Policy  and  Men. 

If  this  be  the  policy  of  our  rulers,  as  apart  from 
reasons  derived  from  theneed  to  strengthen  the  Empire, 
to  develop  its  resources,  and  to  create  new  markets, 
we  can  on  our  side  feel  sure  that  the  life  of  the  emigrant 
will  be  no  unhappy  one.  He  may  have  trials  to  en- 
counter at  the  outset,  he  will  certainly  have  some  hard- 
ships to  endure ;  but  the  whole  experience  of  the  past 
shows  that,  when  once  they  have  been  surmounted,  a 
free  and  real  life  awaits  him  in  the  new  nations.  Modern 
inventions  tend  ever  to  make  the  world  smaller,  and 
two,  at  least,  which  have  come  into  their  own  during 
the  war  should  prove  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the 
dweller  in  distant  lands.  The  Deceauville  Railway, 
which  has  solved  so  many  problems  at  the  front,  is 
singularly  suited  to  provide  by  branch  lines  temporary 
communication  to  far-off  settlements  till  the  time  comes 
when  they  are  within  reach  of  a  regular  railway  system. 
The  aeroplane,  which  is  still  in  its  infancy  as  regards 
civilian  uses,  obviously  has  great  possibilities  in  this 
direction  too,  if  only  as  an  aerial  post.  More  might 
have  been  made  in  the  body  of  the  book  of  these  and 
other  inventions,  which  continually  tend  to  lessen  the 
problem  of  transport,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
problems,  but  it  would  be  unwise  to  build  on  anything 
which  has  not  been  actually  proved  in  our  past  experi- 
ence of  colonisation. 

But  if  our  arguments  have  been  sound,  we  may  feel 
sure  that  we  are  pursuing  the  right  path  for  our  ex- 
soldiers  and  our  people,  and  confidently  send  out  for 
the  development  of  the  Empire  our  millions  and  our 
men. 
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APPENDIX  II 

LIST  OF  BOOKS  ON  CO-OPERATION 

1.  Co-operation  in  General: 

Fay,  C.  R. :  Co-operation  at  Home  and  Abroad.  1908 . 

403  pp.     P.  S.  King. 
Clayton,  J.:   Co-operation.    The  People's  Book. 

93  PP- 
Cahill,  J.  R. :  Agricultural  Credit  and  Co-operation 
in  Germany.     (Report  to  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries.)     1912.     550  pp. 

2.  Co-operation  in  Agriculture: 

Wolff,  H.  W. :  Co-operation  in  Agriculture.     1912. 

378  PP- 
Radford,  Geo.:  Agricultural  Co-operation.     1909. 

74  PP- 
Powell,  G.  H. :  Co-operation  in  Agriculture.    New 

York.     1913.     324  pp.    (Bibliography.) 

3.  Co-operative  Periodicals: 

Irish  Homestead,  The.     Dublin.     1895-1915  inclu- 
sive.    (Weekly.) 

4.  Producer's  Co-operation: 

Coulter,  J.  L. :  Co-operation  Among  Farmers.    New 
York.     191 1.     281  pp. 

5.  Organisation  Societies: 

Reports  of  I.A.O.S.     1895  date.     (Annual.) 
Reports  of  Scottish  A.O.S.     1905  date.     (Annual.) 
Reports  of  (English)  A.O.S.     1902  date.     (Annual.) 

6.  Agricultural  Organisation: 

Pratt  E.  A.:  Agricultural  Organisation  (abridged 

edition).     1914.     163  pp. 
Plunkett,  Sir  H. :  The  Rural  Life  Problem  of  the 

United  States.     1910.     174  pp. 

N.B. — This  list  was  kindly  furnished  by  the  Librarian, 
The  Co-operative  Reference  Library,  The  Plunkett  House, 
Dublin. 
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APPENDIX  III 

LLOYDMINSTER 

An  extremely  useful  lesson  regarding  the  feasibility  of 
colonisation  by  groups  can  be  drawn  from  the  history  of 
what  were  known  as  the  Barr  Colonists,  who,  to  the  number 
of  2,300,  left  London  for  Saskatchewan  on  March  31,  1903. 
This  large  number  consisted  mainly  of  Londoners,  but  nearly 
every  county  in  England  was  represented,  and  about  a 
hundred  Irish  and  a  hundred  Scotch  emigrants  embarked. 
They  were  all  fired  for  the  enterprise  by  the  Rev.  I.  M. 
Barr,  who  aimed  at  relieving  unemployment  existing  after 
the  Boer  War,  but  whose  abilities  were,  unfortunately,  not 
up  to  the  standard  of  his  words.  His  general  advice  on  the 
subject  was  sound: 

"  Families  should  possess  £100  as  a  rule,  especially  when 
there  are  several  children :  this  over  and  above  the  travelling 
expenses. 

'  It  is  my  intention  to  introduce  a  few  experienced 
Canadian  and  American  farmers  into  the  settlement,  whose 
farms  may  prove  object-lessons  to  the  less  experienced  of 
our  British  settlers." 

He  had  no  illusions,  in  theory  at  any  rate,  as  to  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  he  ended  his  pamphlet  with 
words  that  well  bear  repetition  : 

"  I  do  not  desire  to  present  a  picture  that  is  highly  rose- 
coloured.  There  are  many  difficulties  and  drawbacks  to 
be  encountered,  but  for  the  brave  man  obstacles  are  some- 
thing to  be  overcome,  stepping-stones  to  victory  and  suc- 
cess. Britons  have  always  been  the  great  colonisers.  Let 
it  not  be  said  that  we  are  the  degenerate  sons  of  brave  and 
masterful  sires. 

"  Let  me  say  in  brief  that  you  cannot  pick  up  nuggets  of 
gold  on  the  surface  of  the  soil— you  must  dig  for  the  wealth 
of  the  land.     Hard  work,  and  plenty  of  it,  lies  before  you, 
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more  or  less  of  hardship,  and  not  seldom  privations.  You 
must  sometimes  sweat  and  sometimes  you  may  suffer  from 
the  cold.  You  shall  not  always  find  everything  to  your 
hand.  Many  of  the  comforts  of  England  you  must  leave 
behind.  Some  years  the  crop  may  not  be  a  perfect  success, 
may  even  prove  a  failure.  It  may  even  be  that  hail  may 
sometimes  strike  your  crop  and  destroy  part  of  it.  Sick- 
ness may  come  to  you  there  as  here,  and  also  losses.  Don't 
expect  to  be  rich  in  a  day.  It  is  not  possible  anywhere, 
save  for  a, few  fortunate  ones.  If  you  are  afraid,  stay  at 
home,  don't  come  to  Canada.  It  is  a  land  of  brave  and 
conquering  men.  But  if  you  are  honest  and  brave  and 
intend  to  work  hard,  if  you  purpose  to  lead  the  temperate 
and  strenuous  life,  then  come  and  cast  in  your  lot  with  us, 
and  we  will  stand  together  and  win." 

These  brave  words  were  accompanied  by  an  almost  total 
neglect  of  the  necessary  preparations  in  advance  for  the 
reception  of  the  expedition.  In  "  Canada  and  Its 
Provinces  "  (vol.  vii.,  p.  550;  vol.  xix.,  p.  180)  can  be  read  a 
full  account  of  the  early  difficulties  of  these  settlers,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  nearly  every  case  their  troubles  arose 
from  neglect  of  the  preparations  and  training  which  we  have, 
to  the  best  of  our  ability,  advocated  in  this  book.  Barr 
himself  was,  moreover,  a  most  inadequate  leader,  being  a 
man  of  words  rather  than  affairs. 

Ultimately  the  colonists  could  stand  Barr  no  longer,  and 
he  vanished  from  the  scene.  His  place  was  taken  by  the 
Rev.  G.  E.  Lloyd,  to  whose  skill  and  courage  the  colonists 
largely  owed  their  ultimate  success.  A  well-earned  tribute 
to  his  unselfish  endeavours  was  paid  in  the  name  of  the 
town — Lloydminster.  After  three  years'  pioneering  and 
slow  progress,  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  came,  and 
with  it  prosperity.  When  the  first  locomotive  came  within 
sight  of  Lloydminster,  the  Barr  Colonists  "  sang  and  wept 
for  joy."  It  is  now  an  extremely  flourishing  and  growing 
settlement. 

The  whole  story  is  interesting;  for  the  colonists  were 

absolutely  dependent  on  their  leaders,  as  ours  are  likely  to 
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be  for  a  time.  It  manifested  a  perfect  mania  for  calling 
meetings  to  discuss  questions  which  each  individual  should 
have  settled  for  himself.  It  also  aimed  at  being  "  All 
British,"  and  had  an  Imperial  end  in  view.  It  suggests  the 
moral  that  the  group  system  will  triumph  even  under  the 
greatest  disadvantages,  and  is,  with  proper  precautions, 
perfectly  adaptable  to  prairie  conditions. 
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OTHER  OPENINGS  IN  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 

The  ground  covered  in  this  book  does  not  include,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  all  the  openings  for  ex-soldiers  in  the  British 
Empire.  It  is  expressly  limited  to  those  lands  in  which 
group  colonisation  is  possible,  and  even  within  this  limit 
little  has  been  said  regarding  New  Zealand,  Newfoundland, 
and  British  Columbia,  where  it  might  also  flourish  in  some 
instances.  Of  these,  New  Zealand  has  no  vast  area 
awaiting  development  and  has  not,  up  to  date,  put  forward 
any  specific  plans  for  ex-soldiers.  In  Newfoundland  the 
country  is  mainly  timbered,  and  agriculture  is  usually 
carried  on  in  connection  with  some  other  pursuit,  such  as 
fishing  or  lumbering,  for  which  special  provisions  would  be 
necessary.  Parts  of  British  Columbia  come  under  the 
Dominion  Government  so  far  as  emigration  schemes  are 
concerned;  but  there  is  in  that  province  a  growing  fruit- 
farming  business,  which  in  someinstances  might  be  amenable 
to  group  treatment,  and  large  areas  of  land,  now  timbered, 
which  should  ultimately  be  available  for  settlement. 

In  East  and  West  Africa,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  the 
Eastern  Colonies,  there  are  many  openings  for  educated 
men  for  the  work  of  supervision. 

Further  particulars  may,  however,  be  given  with  advan- 
tage regarding  openings  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and 
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Rhodesia.  Here  the  possession  of  capital,  probably  of  at 
least  £1,000,  is  a  sine  qua  non,  and  the  possibilities  are 
therefore  mainly  confined  to  the  officer  class. 

With  regard  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  there  do  not 
appear  to  be  any  extensive  openings  at  the  present  time. 
Sir  Starr  Jameson,  in  1903-04,  as  Commissioner  of  Lands, 
made  the  following  remarks  in  a  report  on  the  subject: 

"It  should,  however,  be  clearly  recognised  and  under- 
stood that  more  than  usual  difficulties  have  to  be  overcome 
by  the  Crown  in  order  to  secure  agricultural  settlement  in 
this  Colony.  The  Crown  Lands  available  for  settlement 
are  limited,  for,  although  estimated  at  upwards  of  20,000,000 
acres  in  extent,  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  situated  upon 
the  northern  and  eastern  boundaries  of  the  Colony,  far  from 
markets  and  unconnected  with  railways.  They  are  also, 
in  a  large  measure,  subject  to  malaria  fever,  to  East  Coast 
fever,  and  other  diseases  amongst  cattle,  to  horse-sickness, 
common  to  horses  and  mules." 

These  remarks  are  still  mainly  true.  Though  there  is 
land  in  the  subtropical  parts  of  the  Colony,  which,  with 
improved  knowledge  and  communications,  will  be  opened 
up  in  the  future,  there  is  already  a  considerable  demand  for 
farms  in  the  Union  which  can  hardly  be  satisfied.  Mean- 
while openings  for  ex-soldiers  must  be  restricted  to  such 
schemes  as  the  Sundays  River  Settlement,  mentioned  in 
Chapter  I.,  which  lends  itself  to  a  kind  of  group  settlement 
by  officers,  of  a  nature  not  unknown  after  previous  wars, 
and  to  individual  officers  who  have  experience  of  South 
Africa.  The  South  African  Settlers'  Information  Com- 
mittee (54,  St.  Mary  Axe)  will  give  advice  to  applicants. 

The  case  of  Rhodesia  is  more  promising  for  our  purpose. 
The  Tennyson  Committee  reported : 

"  The  British  South  Africa  Company  offers  500,000  acres, 
half  in  Northern  and  half  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  free  of 
cost,  except  for  the  payment  of  a  small  annual  quit-rent, 
for  providing  farms  for  ex-Service  men  from  the  United 
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Kingdom  and  other  parts  of  tfat  Empire  who  have  the 
requisite  amount  of  capital,  and  have  shown  themselves 
during  a  course  of  local  training  likely  to  be  successful 
farmers.  Some  knowledge  of  horses  and  live  stock,  and 
also  of  the  handicrafts  required  upon  a  farm,  is  extremely 
valuable,  especially  for  the  direction  of  native  labour. 

"  Rhodesia  is  largely  a  ranching  country,  but  maize  and 
citrus  fruits  thrive  well.  Dairy  and  pig  industries  are 
increasingly  productive." 

Mr.  P.  Lyttelton  Gell,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee, stated  that  the  following  offers  were  also  being  made 
by  private  landholding  companies  in  the  Colony : 

"  i.  Offers  217  farms,  aggregating  12,450  acres  of  land, 
free  of  purchase  price,  situated  near  railway,  and  suitable 
for  mixed  farming. 

"  2.  65,000  acres  of  land,  ranging  in  value  from  4s.  6d. 
to  10s.  per  acre,  is  offered  at  20  per  cent,  below  valuation; 
payment  to  extend  over  five  years. 

'  3.  20,000  acres  of  land  within  twenty  miles  of  railway, 
at  50  per  cent,  below  pre-war  prices,  which  would  average 
3s.  per  acre. 

"  4.  20,000  to  22,000  acres  of  land  within  reasonable 
distance  of  the  railway,  offered  at  a  reduction  on  valuation, 
and  would  work  out  at  3s.  to  6s.  per  acre. 

"5.  14,000  acres  of  land  near  railway  and  township  is 
offered  at  50  per  cent,  below  pre-war  prices,  and  would  be 
16s.  to  16s.  6d.  per  acre. 

"  6.  Three  other  companies  offer  good  land  on  most 
liberal  terms  as  regards  price  and  extended  terms  of  pay- 
ment." 

These  figures  show  the  large  areas  still  available  for 
emigrants  with  capital.  It  must  be  remembered  that  here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  opening  up  of  one  area  makes  possible  the 
openingup  of  a  further  area.  It  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  the  Empire  that  this  progressive  settlement  of  the 
country  should  be  British. 

THE  END. 
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PRIDKAI  X     anil    (i.    K.    HOLT   SHAFTO. 

With  Illusts.     Dy.  8vo.  cl.,  7s.  bd.  net. 


BOURQET  (PAUL). -The  Night 

Cometh.  Translated  by  Frkderic  Lees. 
Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 


BRAND    (JOHN).-Observatlons 

on  Popular  Antiquities.  With  the 
Additions  oi  Sir  HenkY  ELLIS.  Crown 
Svo.    cloth,  3s.  bd.  net. 


BRANFORD     (BENCHARA). — 

Janus  and  Vesta,    Crown  svo,  cloth, 
6s.  net. 


BREWER'S  (Rev.  Dr.)  Diction- 

ary. 
Th«Reader'sHandbook  of  Famous 
Names    in    Fiction.   Allusions, 
References,     Proverbs,    Plots, 

Stories,  and  Poems.     Crown  Svo, 
cloili.  51.  net 


BRIDQE  CATECHISM:  QUES- 
TIONS AND  ANSWERS:  including 

the  Portland  Club  Code.    Bv  Robert 
Hammond.    Fcap.  Svo.  cioth,  is.  bd.  net 


BRIDQE  (J.  S.  C.).— From  Island 

to  Empire:  v  Histoty  of  thcExpansionof 
1  by  Force  01  Amis.    Witn  Maps 
and  Plans.    Large  crown  8vo,  cl.  6s.  net : 
also  crown  8vo,  cioth,  is.  net. 


BROWNING'S  (ROBT.)  POEMS. 

leap.  4to.cL.61.  net  ea.:  Large  Paper 
EDITION,  parchment.  12s.  bd.  net  each.  — 
AlsointheST.MAKT!N'sLlBRARY,r>ott8vo, 
c'oth,  2s.  bd.  net  each  ;  lca'.htr,  gilt  top, 
45.  net  each. 


CHA'ITO  &  W1NDUS,  97  &  99  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON.  W.C. 


BROWNINGS  (ROBT.)  POEMS-contd. 

Pippa  Passes;  and  Men  and 
Women.  With  10  Plates  in  Colour 
alter  E  KORTESCUB  BkilKI'a:  I  .  No 
parchment  copies. 

Dramatis  Personam;  and  Dramatic 

Romances  and  Lyrics.     With  10 

.    Hates  in  Colour  after  E.  F.  bKlCKDALK. 


Browning's   Heroines.      By  Ethel 

COLBCRN  MAYNE.    Cr.  .Svo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 


BUCHANAN  (ROBERT),  Poems 

and  Novels  by. 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of 
Robert  Buchanan.  2  Vols.,  crown 
8vo,  buckram,  with  Portrait  Frontispiece 
to  each  volume,  12s.  net. 


Ciown  8vo,  c'.oth,  3*.  6d.  net  each. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
A  Child  of  Nature. 
God  and  the   Man.    With  11  Illustra- 
tions by  F.  Barnard. 
Lady  Kilpatrick. 
The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Annan  Water. 
Foxglove  Manor. 
The  New  Abelard. 
Rachel  Dene. 
Matt:  A  Story  of  a  Caravan. 
The  Master  of  the  Mine. 
The  Heir  of  Linne. 
Woman  and  the  Man. 
Red  and  White  Heather. 
Andromeda. 


Popular  Editions,  med.  8vo,  <yi.  net  each. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
God  and  the  Man. 
Foxglove  Manor. 
The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline. 


The  Shadow  of  the  Sword.  Fisf 
Paper  Edition.  Pott  Svo.  cloth,  ai  6d. 
net  ;  leather,  gilt  top,  41.  net. 


The  Charlatan.  By  Robert  Buchanan 
and  Hbnry  Murray.  Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
3 j.  6d.  r.ct. 


BURTON     (ROBERT).    —   The 

Anatomy    01    Melancholy.     With    a 

•.piece.     Demy  Svo,  eioth,  6s.  net. 

BYRD  (JOHN   WALTER).— The 

Born  Fool,     down  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 


BYZANTINE      ENAMELS      IN 

MR.  PIERPONT  MORGAN'S  COL- 
LECTION. By  O  M.  Dalton.  Willi 
Mule  by  ROGER  Fry,  and  Illustrations 
in  Colour.  Royal  4(0,  boards,  js.  6d.  net. 


CAINE  (HALL),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  cd.  net  each. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 
A  Son  of  Hagar. 
The  Deemster. 

Also  Popular  Editions,  picture  covers, 
9d.  net  each  ;  and  the  FINE  Paper 
Edition  of  The  Deemster,  pott  Svo, 
cloth,  2s.  6d.  net  ;  leather,  4s.  net. 


CAINE  (WILLIAM).— Monsieur 

Segotin's  Story.    Demy  Svo,  coloured 

wrapper,  3d.  net. 


CAMBRIDGE  FROM  WITHIN. 

By  Charles Tennyson.  With  12  Illustra- 
tions in  Colour  and  8  in  Sepia  by  Harry 
Morley.    Demy  Svo,  cloth,  5*.  net 


CAMERON  (V.  LOVETT).-The 
Cruise  of  the  'Black  Prince' 
Privateer.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  with  2  Illusts., 
3s.  bd.  net. 


CANZIANI    (ESTELLA),   Books 

by. 

Costumes,  Traditions,  and  Songs 
of  Savoy.  With  so  Illustrations  in 
Colour  and  some  in  Line.  Demy  4to,cl. 
gilt,  215.  net  ;  vellum  gilt,  31s.  6d.  net. 

Piedmont.  By  Esteli  a  Canziani  and 
ElEANOUR  Hohde.  With  52  Illus- 
trations in  Colour  and  many  in  Line, 
Demy  4to,  cloth,  21s.  net. 


CARROLL  LEWIS),  Books  by. 
Alice  in  Wonderland.  With  12  Col. 
and  many  Line  Illus.  by  Millicent 
Sowerby.  Large  cr,  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 
Feeding  the  Mind.  With  a  Preface 
by  W.  H.  Draper.  Post  8vo,  boards. 
ij.  net ;  leather,  21.  net. 


CATHOLICITY,    WHAT    IS?— 

Letters  from  the  Church  Times  an*  the 
TabUt,  Collected  by  W.  W.  Cr»wa  Sv*. 
paper,  is.  net. 


CHAPMAN'S  (GEORGE)  Works. 

Vol.  L.  Plays  Complete,  including  the 
Doubtful  Ones. —  Vol.  II.,  Poems  and 
Minor  Translations,  with  Essay  by  A  C 
Swinhurne  —  Vol.  III..  Translations'  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Three  Vols., 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net  each. 


CHATTO  &  WiNDLS.  »r  ,\  $9  ST.  MAR  I  INS  I.ANE.  LONDON.  V 


CHAUCER  for  Children  :  A  Ool- 

v     dtnKiv     1      Mi,  II   H.liAttns.    With 
N    8  Cotuaied    ri.itcs   .1Mi    ',o   Woodcuts. 
Crown  4(0.  cloth,  31.  bd.  net. 

Chaucer  for  Schools.    With  the  Story 
hil    W   rk.     By    Mr>. 
H.  K.  Ha«  cl..  u.6(i.net. 

•»•  See  also  The  King's  Classjcs,  p.  16. 


CHnSNEY      (WEATHERBY), 

Novels  by.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3*.  bd.  net  each. 
The  Cable-man. 
The  Claimant. 
The  Romance  of  a  Queen. 


CHESS,  The  Laws  and  Practice 

of;  with  an  Ana  ysis  01  the  Openings. 
By     Howard   Staunton.      Edited    by 

R.  B.  WORMALD.    Crown  8vo,  cl.,  5j.net. 

The   Minor  Tactics  of   Chess :  A 

Treatise  on  the  Deployment  ui  tin 
Forces  in  obedience  t  •  Strategic  Principle 
By  F.  K.  YOUNO  and  E.  C.  Howell 
Long  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  at.  6rf.net. 

The  Hastings  Chess  Tournament, 

Aug.-&cpt..  1895.  Wuh  anBXaiioai  bj 
Pillsbury.Lasker.Tarrasch.Steixit/I 
schikfeks,  ttlch.mann,   bardeleben. 

BLACKBt'R.VE.         GLNSBKNG,        TlNSLEY. 

Mason  and  Albin  ;  also  Biographies  and 
Portraits.  Edited  by  H.  F.  CHtslllKt. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5j.net. 


CHESTERTON  (Q.  K.).— A  Short 

History    of    England.      Crown    Bvo, 
cloth,  51.  net. 


CHRISTMAS  CAROLS,  AN- 
CIENT ENGLISH.  Collected  and  ar- 
ranged by  EiJiru  Rickert.  Post  8vo, 
cloth,  31.  bd.  net.  Parchment.  $».  net. 
Ste  also  New  Medieval  Library,  p  19. 


CLAUDEL    (PAUL).— The 

Tidings  Brought  to  Mary.  Tr. inf- 
lated by  L"ui  e  Morgan  Sill.  Pstt 
({to,  cloth,  6j.  act. 


COLLINS  (W1LKIE),  Novels  by. 

Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3j.  bd.  net  each. 
Antonlna. 
Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Woman  in  White. 
The    Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
The  Dead  Secret. 
After  Dark. 
The  Queen  of  Hearts. 
No  Name 
My  Miscellanies. 
Armadale. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
Miss  or  Mrs  ? 
The  Black  Robe. 
The  New  Magdalen. 
Frozen  Deep. 
A  Rogue's  Life. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady. 
The  Two  Destinies. 
The  Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter. 
Heart  and  Science,  i  "I  Say  No." 
The  Evil  Genius.  |  Little  Novels 
The  Legacy  of  Cain  J  Blind  Love. 


Popular  Editions,  medium  8vo, 
<jd.  net  each. 

Antonlna. 

Poor  Miss  Finch. 

The  Woman  In  White. 

The  Law  and  the  Lady. 

Moonstone. 

The  New  Magdalen. 

The  Dead  Secret. 

Man  and  Wife. 

No  Name. 

Armadale. 

The  Haunted  Hotel. 

Blind  Love. 

The  Legacy  of  Cain. 


The  Woman  in  White  Karoe  Tttk. 
rTMK  PAl'tK  Edition.  Pott  8vo,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  is.  bd.  net  ;  Uathar,  gUt  t<p. 
41.  net. 

The  Frozen  Deep.  Larcs  Type  Emt 

Fcap.  Bvo,  cloth,  is.  net. 


CLODD     fEDWARD).  — Myths  COLVILL    (HELEN    H.).  — The 

and  Dreams.   Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  sj.  od.  net.  Incubus.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6j.  ne;. 


COLLINS  (J.  CHURTON,  M.A.). 
Jonathan  Swift.  Cr.8vo,cl.,  3j.6rf.net. 


COMPENSATION   ACT   (THl    , 

1906.      By  A.  CLEMENT  EDWAK 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  it.  bd.  net. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS.  97  &  99  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


COMPTON(HERBERT),NoveUby. 
The    Inimitable    Mrs.     Massing- 
bam.     Popular  EDmox,  med.  8vo, 
gd.  net. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  bd.  net  each. 

The  Wilful  Way. 

The  Queen  can  do  no  Wrong. 

To  Defeat  the  finds  of  Justice. 


C  0  R  N  W  A  L  L.—  Popular 

Romances  of  the  West  of  England  : 

Collected  bv  Kobkrt  HlNT,  F.K.B.  With 
two  Plates  by  George  CRUIKSHANK. 
Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  6i.  net. 


CREIQHTON     (BASIL).  —  The 

History  of  an  Attraction.    Crown  8vo, 
cioih,  5i.  net. 


CRESSWELL   (C.    M.)  —  The 

Making  and  Breaking  of  Aimansu.-. 
Crown  ¥vo,  cloth,  bs.  net. 


CROSS  (MARGARET  B.),  Novels 

by.    Crown  tlvo,  cloth,  bs.  net  each. 
Opportunity. 
Up  to  Perrin's. 


A  Question  of  Meant.  Jr.  8vo,  cl., 
3*.  bu.  net.  Popular  Edition,  medium 
8vo,  <)<i.  net. 


-*  CRUIKSHANK'S  COMIC  AL- 
MANACK. Complete  in  Two  Series  : 
the  First  from  1835  to  1843 ;  the 
Second,  from  1844  to  1853.  Wuh  many 
hundred  Woodcuts  and  Steel  Plates  b 
George  Crlikshank  and  otheis.  Two 
Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  55.  net  each. 


CROKER   (B.  M.),    Novels   by. 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  bd.  net  each. 

A  Bird  of  Passage. 

Mr.  Jervis. 

Diana  Barringtom 

"To   Let." 

A  Family  Likeness. 

Terence. 

A  Third  Person. 

Interference. 

Beyond  the  Pale. 

Two  Masters. 

Infatuation. 

Some  One  Else; 

In  the  Kingdom  of  Kerry. 

Jason,  &o. 

Married  or  Single? 


CROKER  (B.  M.)— continued. 
Miss  Balmaine's  Past. 
P«etty  Miss  Neville. 
Proper  Pride.  |   The  Cat's-paw. 
The  Real  Lady  Hilda. 
The  Spani&h  Necklace. 
V  lllage  Taies  &  J  ungle  Tragedies. 
A  Roiling  atone. 


Popular  Editions,  med.  xvo.  orf  «et  each. 

Proper  Pride     |    The  Cat's-paw. 

Diana  Barrlngton. 

A  Biru  of  Passage. 

A  Family  Likeness, 

The  Spanish  Necklace. 

A  Rolling  Stone.    |    infatuation. 

Pretty  Miss  Neville. 

Beyond  the  Pale. 

The  Real  Lady  Hilda. 

Married  or  Single? 


CUPID  AND  PSYCHE.     With   8 

Illustrations    in    colour    by   Dorothy 
Mullock.    Fcap.  4to,  board*,  51.  net. 


CUSSANS  (JOHN  E.).— A  Hand- 

book  of  Heraldry.    With  408  Woodcuts 
and 2  Colid.  i'laies.   Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  5*.  net. 


DAVIES    (Dr.   N.    E.  YORKE-). 

Crown  8vo,  is.  net  ;  cloth,  is.  bd.  net. 
The    Dietetic    Cure    of    Obesity 
(fooas  tor  the  Fat). 


Aids  to  Long  Life.   Cr.  8vo,  w.  net; 
cl.  as.  od,  net. 


Crown  8vi>,  cloth,  is.  bd.  net. 
Wine  and  Kealth  :  How  to  enjoy  both. 

One   Thousand  Medical    Maxims 
and  Surgical  Hints. 

Nursery  Hints:  A  Mother's  Guide. 


DELSTANCHE  (ALBERT).-The 

Little  Towns  of  Flanders.  Twelve 
Wooucuts,  with  Prifaioiy  Letter  from 
EMlLE  VfcRHAEREN.  Fcap.  4to,  boards. 
3*.  bd.  net.  See  also  under  FLORENCE 
Press  Books,  page  10. 


DEVON;       Its     Moorlands, 

Streams,  and  Coasts.  By  Lady 
Rosalind  Nukthcote.  Illustrated  In 
Colouis  by  K.  J.  Widgery.  Fcap.  4U, 
cloth,  ioj.  bd.  net. 

Folk    Rhymes   of  Devon.    By  W. 

crossing.    Demy  8vo,  cl  .th.  4*.  bd.  net. 

Lynton  and  Lyn  mouth.  By  John 
Presland.  Illustrated  in  Colour  by 
F.  I.  Widghrt.  Crown  8*0,  doth 
7*.  id.  net. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS.  y7  &  99  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE.  LONDON.  W.C 


DEWAR  (OEORQE  A.B.).-Thls 

Realm,   This   England.      With 

b,  u.  "'t. 


DEWAR    iT.    R.i.  —  A    Ramble 

Round  the  dlohe.  Uliwtra 

tinil- 


DICKENS      (CHARLES),      The 

Speeches  of.     With  ■•    Portrait.    Poll 

.  bd.  net  ;  leather.  41.  net. 

Charles    Dickens.       By   Am. 
CHAKLES     bWlNBORHB.       CtOH 

cloth.  3$    bd.  net. 

The  Pocket  Charles  Dickens 

chosen  by  ALVRltD  M.  HYATT 
lotno.  cloth,  2s.  bd.  net  ;  leather,  Rilt  tup 
4r.  net. 


DICTIONARIES. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Drama.    B 

W.  liat.Mm.i  ada.ms.    Vol  l.tAtoG) 
I  mm  BtO,  cloth    lOi.  bd.  nit. 

The  Reader's  Handbook.  By  Rev. 
EC  bktWKK,  L1..D.  Crown  8vo, cloth, 
|f,  net. 

Familiar  Allusions.    Ey  W.  A.  and  C 

U.  UhkJUkK     l/ii    y  ivo,  cl.,  7s.0(j.  net 

Familiar  Short  Savings  of  Great 

Men.     Uitn    Expianutui y    N 

bA.vi.hl  A.  BlNT.A.U.  Cr.8vo.cl., 6.?.  net. 

The  Slang   Dictionary  :    Historic.-!. 

and  AuecuotaL    &uwu  wo,  cloth.  <>s.  net 

Words,    Facts,   and    Phrases:    A 

Lhu10n.11  y   01    Curious  Mailers      J.v   £ 

EUWAKDS.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  u.  bit.  net 


DOBSON  (AUSTIN),  Work*  by. 

Crown  8vo.  buckram,  31.  net  each. 
Four  Frenchwomen.  With  Portraits. 
Eighteenth    Century    Vignettes. 

in     linec    Series:     aiso     l'i.\e.-r.u'i  i< 

Editions,  pott  8vo.  cloth,  2$.  6J.  net 

each  ;  leather,  4s.  net  each. 
A  Paladin  of  Philanthropy,  and 

other  Papers.  With  2  Illusirat.ona 
Side-walk  Studies.  With  3  Illusts. 
Old  Kensington  Palu.ce, &c     With 

6  lllu-tr   I:    D>. 
At  Prior  Park,  \c.  With  6  Illustrations. 
Rosalba's  Journal  8vo,  with  6  Ulna, 


DIMNET  1ERNEST1.  —  France 

herself    Again.  ~   Licray    8vo,  cioti.. 


DIRCKS     HELEN).— FINDING. 

i'ott  8vo.  cloth,  Zi  i-.d.  tut. 

DIXON  (W.  WILLMOTT),  Novel* 

by.   Crown  8vo,  Uotn,  is.  bd.  net  each. 
The  Rogue  of  Rye. 
King  Hal  of  Heronsea. 


DONOVAN     (DICK),     Detective 

Stories   by. 

li    31.  6.1.  net  each. 

Suspicion    Aroused. 

In  the  Crip  of  the  Law. 

The  Man  from  Manchester. 

The  Mystery  of  Jamaica  Terrace. 

Wanted  ! 

Chronicles  of  Michael Danevltch. 

Tracked  to  Doom. 

Tracked  and  Taken. 

A  Detective's  Triumphs. 

Who  Poisoned  Hetty  Duncan? 

Caught  at  Last. 

Link  by  Link. 

Riddles  Read. 

From  Imormatlon  Received. 

The  Man. Hunter. 

Tales  of  Terror. 

Deacon  Brodle. 

Tyler  Tatlook, Private  Detective. 

Tne    Records    of  Vincent   Trill. 


DOSTOEVSKY     (FYODOR), 

Letters  of.       Translated    b.    Ethel 

COLBDRll  MaTNE.    With  10  U.usti. 

TUntH      tlKA        kn«l    -    ....        m.        1      I       m  _% 

with 


Demy  &vo.  buckram,  71.  6i.  net. 


am'    (  iikm'er    Edition,    re-et    .. 
ail  the  original  illustrations.   Ciown  8vo, 
cloth,  61.  n  t. 


DOYLE  (A.  CONAN).— The  Firm 
of  Oirdlestone.  Ur.8vo.eU3t. td, net; 
ForOLAS  Edition,  medium  tvo.frf,  »»' 


DRAMATISTS,   THE    OLD. 

Edited  by   i*ui  CUNN  m.ham.      Cr.  Bvo, 
cloth,  with  Portraits,  is.  txj.  iRt.pcr  Vol. 

Ben  Jonson's  Works.     With   I 

and  a  Blograptlical  .Memoir  by  WlLUAM 
GiFFORD.     Three  Vols. 

Chapman's  Works.  Three  Vols.— Vol. 
1.  rue  1-i.ivs  cutnptett  :  Vol.11,  Poems 
and  translations,  with  E>say  bv  A.  C. 
SWTNBUKNK;  Vol.  III.  The  Iliad  and 
Odyssey. 

Marlowe's  Works.    One  Vol. 

Massinger's  Plays.    One  Vol. 


DRAPER  (W.  H.).  —  Poems  of 
the  Love  of  England.  Crown  8vo. 
Decorated  c\ci    1 

(See  aise  under  I'ETRARCH.) 


DU  MAURIER  (GEORGE),  The 

Satirist  of   the    Victorians. 

Makmn  Wood     With  41  Illustrations. 
Kcap.  4to,  cloth,  7*.  6J.  act 


I 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS.  97  &  99  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


DUMPY  BOOKS  (The)  for 
Children.  Royal  321110,  cloth,  is.  net 
each. 

1.  The  Flamp,  The  Ameliorator, 
and  The  School-boy's  Appren- 
tice.   By  E.  V.  Lucas. 

4.  The  Story  of  Little  Black 
Sambo.  By  Helen  Bannerman. 
Illustrated  in  colours. 

7.  A  Flower  Book.  Illustrated  in 
colours  by  NELLIE  BENSON. 

8.  The  Pink  Knight.    By  J.  R  Mon- 

Sell.     Illustrated  in  colours. 

9.  The  Little  Clown.     By  T.  Cobb. 

10.  AHorseBook.  By  MaryTourtel. 
Illustrated  in  colours. 

11.  Little  People:  an  Alphabet.  By 
Henry  Mayer  and  T.  W.  H.  Ckosland. 
Illustrated  in  colours. 

12.  A  Dog  Book.  By  Etijul  Bicknell. 
With  Pictures  in  colours  by  CARTON 
Moore  Park. 

15.  Dollies.      By    Richard    Hoxtbk, 

Illustrated  in  colours  by  Rltii  Cobb. 

17  Peter  Piper's  Practical  Prin- 
ciples.   Illustrated  in  colours. 

18.  Little     White     Barbara.      By 

Eleanor  March.    Illustrated  in  colours. 

22.  The  Old  Man's  Bag.    By  T.  \V. 

H,  Ckosland.    IUus.  by  J.  R.  MOMSELLv 

25.  More  Dollies.  By  Richard  Hun- 
ter.    IHus,  in  colours  by  Ruth  Cobb. 

28.  The    Sooty    Man.       By    E.    B. 

MACKINNON   and  Eden  COYBEE.     IUus. 

30.  Rosalina.  Illustrated  in  colours  by 
Jean  C.  Archer. 

31.  Sammy  and  the  Snarly  wink. 

Illustrated  in  colours  by  Lena  and  N'OR- 
MAN  AULT. 

33.  Irene's  Christmas  Party.  By 
Richard  Hunter.  Bins,  by  Ruth  Cobb. 

34.  The  Little  Soldier  Book.  By 
[ESSIE  Pope.  Illustrated  in  colours  by 
Henry  Mayer. 

35.  The  Dutch  Doll's  Ditties.  By 
C  Aubrey  Mjore, 

36.  Ten    Little  Nigger    Boys.     By 

Nora  Case. 

37.  HumptyDumpty's  Little  Son. 

By  Helen  R.  Cross. 

38.  Simple  Simon.  By  Helen  R. 
CROSS.     Illustrated  iu  colours. 

39     The   Little   Frenchman.      By 

Eden  Coybee.  Illustrated  in  colours  by 
K.  J.  Fricero. 

40.   The  Story  of  an  Irish  Potato 

By  Lily  Schoheltj.     Illust.  in  colours. 


DUTT  (ROMESH  C.).— England 

and     India:      Progress    during    One 
Hundred  Years.    Crown  8vo,  cl.,  2s.  net. 


EDWARDS     (ELIEZER).— 

Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases:  A  Dic- 
tionary of  Curious, Quaint.and  Out-of-the- 
Way  Matters.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 


EOERTON     (Rev.     J.     C.).— 

Sussex    Folk   and    Sussex    Ways. 

With  Four  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s. 6d.  net. 


ELIZABETHAN    VERSE,    The 

Book  of.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  S. 
Braithwaite.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
net  ;  vellum  gilt,  12s.  dd.  net. 


EPISTOL/E    OBSCURORUM 

Vironim  (1515-1517).  Latin  Text, 
with  Translation,  Notes,  &c,  by  K.  G. 
Stokes.    Royal  8vo,  buckram,  251.  net. 


EXETER  SCHOOL,  The  Found- 
ing of.  By  H.  Lloyd  Parry.  Crown 
4to,  cloth,  51.  net. 


FAIRY      TALES       FROM 

TUSCANY.    By  Isabella  M.  Ander- 
TON.    Square  i6mo.  cloth,  15.  net. 


FAMILIAR   ALLUSIONS      Mis- 

cellaneous  Information.  By  W.  A.  and  C. 
G.  Wheeler.    Demy  8vo,  cl.,  7s.  bd.  net. 


FAMILIAR    SHORT    SAYINGS 

of  Great  Men.     By  S.  A.  Bent.  A.M. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s-  net. 


FARADAY  (MICHAEL),  Work.* 

by.    Post  Svo,  cloth,  3.5.  6rf.net  each. 

The  Chemical  History  of  a 
Candle:  Lectures  delivered  before  a 
Juvenile  Audience.  Edited  by  WlIllAM 
CROOKES,  F.C.S.   With  numerous  Illusts. 

On  the  Various  Forces  of  Nature, 
and  their  Relations  to  each 
other.  Edited  bv  William  Crookes 
F.C.S.    With  Illustrations. 


FARMER  (HENRY).-SIaves  of 

Cbance  :  A  Novel,    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 


FARRAR  (F.W.,  D.D.).-Ruskin 

as  a    Religious    Teacher.     Square 
i6rno,  cloth,  with  Frontispiece,  is.  net. 
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FENN  (O.  MANVILLE),  Novels 

by.     Crown 8*%  cloth,  31. 6<j.  net  each. 

The  New  Mistress. 

Witness  to  the  Deed. 

TheTlKer  Lily. 

The  White  Virgin. 

A  Woman  Worth  Winning. 

Cursed  by  a  Fortune. 

The  Case  of  Allsa  Cray. 

Commodore  Junk. 

In  Jeopardy. 

Double  Cunning. 

A  Fluttered  Dovecot*. 

King  of  the  Castle. 

The  Master  of  the  Ceremonies. 

The  Story  of  Antony  Grace. 

The  Man  with  a  Shadow. 

One  Maid's  Mischief. 

The  Bag  of  Diamonds,  and  Three 

Bits  of  Paste. 
Black  Shadows. 
Running  Amok. 
The  Cankerworm. 
So  Like  a  Woman. 
A  Crimson  Crime. 


Popular  Bditioss.  med.  Svo,  <fj.  net  each 
A  Crimson  Crime. 
A  Woman  Worth  Winning. 


FIL1PPI  (ROSINA).-Inhalinx : 

A  Romance.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 


FIREWORK  -  MAKING,       The 

Complete  Art  of.      By    T.   KENTISH 

With  267  lllusts.     Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  3s.  6d.  net. 


FISHER    (ARTHUR    0.).-The 

Land  ol  Silent  Feet.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  G.  D.  Armour.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  63.  net. 


FLAMMARION     (CAMILLE).— 

Popular  Astronomy.  Translated 
by  ].  Ellard  Gout.  F.K.A.s.  With  Illus- 
trations.   Medium  Svo,  cloth,  ics.bd.  net. 


FLOWER     BOOK  (The).       By 

Cokstaxcl    Smkdley  Armkield    and 

Maxwkll  Armkield.  Large  leap  4to, 
cl.,  5j.net. 


FLORENCE  PRESS  BOOKS 

iThei.  Set  in  the  beautiful  Florence 
TYPE  dtsinned  by  Mr.  HERBERT  •  P. 
HorNe.    Printed  on  hand-made  paper. 


FLORENCE   PRE5S  BOOKS-c#n;.nu<-<i 

Ylrglnlbui  Pu»rliqu«,  Ac.  By  It  I.  Stitrv 
*"•>     With  l:  I  lustr  tiloui  in  C  l<>ur«xl  1 

'  Null  MAS  W 

in>\   ims  mini  lien  »n4to,bdt. 

.  U  uet  ;  \eliuui,  £3  3»  net. 

The  Florettl  or  LlttU  Flowers  of  B. 
Francis.  ».  ASKOt.li. 

M  A      W11 1.  .-•  II  ..  from 

tli''    "  lirarr.    (4TS 

mini  .  ,1  and  black. 

Demy  4i.i.  boards.  Vt't   net  ;  vellum.  «2«.  net. 

Bonji  before  Bunrlae.  By  ALCKBHO* 
<'HAHi.xn.su  iMinisi,  U:snumt>errd  copies.) 
Prlatrd  111  red  and  black.  Crown  4tu,  boards. 
W«.  net;   limp  vellum,  30s.  net. 

Tha  Marriage  of   Haavan  and  Hall ;   and 

A  Sons  01  Liberty.     B]    Wi  1  mam  Hi.akr 
Introduction  hy  V.  O.  Stokes   < 
board/,  3*.  W.  net  ;    parchment  5*  net. 

Sappho:    One   Hundred   Lyric*.     By    Bun 
-mil  crown  sro,  boHrdi.  J*,  net ; 
DSTCBSMBt  Milt,  6«.  net. 

Memorlale  dl  Molt*  Btatua  •  Plttura. 
Bono      Inclyta     Cipta     dl      Florantla. 

tinn  limited  to  45u  copies.)    Demy  svo,  jj 
net  ;  limp  vellum,  Da.  M.  net. 

Olympla:  Tha  Latin  Test  of  Boecaeela  a 
Fourieanth  Eclogua.  witb  an  Knvlish  ren- 
ins, and  oilier  iiipjlement.-iry  matter,  by 
Ihbaei.  Oollascz,  l.itt.P.  and  a  rhnt.xrra- 
'         vuro  facsimile  of  a  part  of  the  MS.     Limited 
.   M    fcap.   4io.    Iniid-made   paper. 
lEOSj  6.1.  net ;  vellum,  1!».  od.  net. 

Stevenson's  Poams.  Complete  Edition 
Small  leap.  eto,  gilt  top,  Ua  w.  net. 

The  Poema  of  John  Keata.  \ewly  arranged 
in  chronological  order,   and   Kdted  l 

'Lvix.    In  5  vols.,  small  4to,  board*. 
net;   buckram,  1U  net.    Largs   I'ipii 
KB]  nose,  limited  to  250 copies,  fcap  4to,  hand- 
made paper,  rarclirae'tt,  31*.  M.  net?  vellum, 
45*.  net. 

Tba  Lyrical  Poem*  of  Shelley.  Ifawly 
Lditi  d  by  r,  of.  C.  H  TJiiRFOKa.  t  VoL  small 
sto,  boards,  10r.  6a".  net:  buckram.  16s.  net. 
Alto  a  Larue  Paper  Editiok.  limited  to 
2S0  numbered  copies.    Parchment,  36s.  net. 

Flanders,  The  Little  Towns  of.    13  Wood- 
cuts by  alfikri  DSI.STANCRK.  witha  Prefa- 
I.ette.r  from  Exits  VekhaRRES.  Edition 
limitad  to  500  numbered  copie*.    Demy  «to, 
bds„  ]:».  M.  nut ;  vellum.  £1 1*.  net. 


FRANKAU  (GILBERT). -One  of 

Us  :  A  Novel  in  Verse.  Crown  8vo,  paper. 
is.  net.  Special  Edition  with  Illustra- 
t.ons  by  "Fish."  Fcap.  4to,  boards,  $t. 
nct.  loo  copie*  bound  in  parchment  and 
signed  by  the  Author  and  Artist,  us.  6d. 
jtet    Only  a  few  remain. 

"Tid'Apa":     A    Poem.       Demy   s?o, 
boards,  at,  fist,  net. 

The  City  of  Fear.     Polt  4to,  doth, 
3s.(d.  net. 

The  Judgement  of  Valhalla.    Pott 

4*.o,  cloth,  3j.  6d.  net. 
The  Woman  of  the  Horlson.  Crawn 
Svo,  cloth,  6j.  net. 
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FREEMAN  (R.  AUSTIN).-John 

Thorndyke'»  Cases.  I  lusirated  by  H 
M.  hrwck,  &c.  Popular  Edition-, 
medium  8vo,  9/,  net. 


FRY'S     (HERBERT)     Royal 

Guide    to    the    London     Charities, 

Edited     by     JOHN     Lane.        Published 
Annually.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d.  net. 


FRY  (ROQE  R).— Children's 
Pictures  and  the  Teaching  of 
Art.  Ill  strated  in  Colour  and  Mono- 
chrome.    Fcap.  4'.o,  boards,  2s.  6d.  net. 


GARDENING  BOOKS. 

is.  6d.  net  each. 


Post  8vo 


A   Year's  Work   in   Garden  and 
Greenhouse.    By  George  ule.nxy 

Also  an  edition  at  is.  net. 

Household  Horticulture.    By  Tom 

and  Jane  Jerrold.    Illustrated. 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 

By  Tom  Jerrold. 


Our    Kitchen    Garden.      By    Tom 

Jerrold.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net. 


GIBBON    (CHARLES),    Novels 

by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $s.  bd.  net  each. 

Robin  Gray. 

The  Golden  Shaft. 

The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 

The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Of  High  Degree. 

Queen  of  the  Meadow. 

By  Head  and  Stream. 

For  Lack  of  Gold. 


The  Dead  Heart.    Popular  Edition, 
medium  Svo,  gd.  net. 


GIBBS     (A.      HAMILTON).- 

Cbeadle  and  Son.    Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
6s.  net. 


GIBSON    (L.    S.),    Novels   by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  31.  6d.  net  each. 
The  Freemasons. 
Burnt  Spices.  v 

Ships  of  Desire. 


The  Freemasons. 

medlunj  8vo,  yd.  net. 


Cheap    Edition, 


GILBERTS    (W.    S.)    Ordinal 

Plays,  lu  iSeries.  Fink-Papfr  El'l  iox, 

Poll  Svo,  ci'  !h  2;.  bd.  net  each  ;  leather, 
gilt  top.  4s.  net  each. 

The  First  Series  contains:  The  Wicked 
World  —  Pvgmalion  and  Galatea  — 
Charity -The  Pr  ncess— The  Palace  of 
Truth— Trial  by  Jury— Iolanthe. 

The  Second  Series  contains :  Broken 
Hearts  —  Engaged  —  Sweethearts  — 
Gretchen  —  Dan'l  Druce — Tom  Cobb 
— H.M.S.  'Pinafore'— The  Sorcerer— 
The  Pirates  of  Penzance. 

The  Third  Series  contains:  Comedy  and 
Tragedy  —  Foggerty's  Fairy  —  Rosen- 
crantz  and  Guildenstern—  Patience — 
Princess  Ida — The  Mikado  Ruddigore 
—The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard— The  Gon- 
doliers— The  Mountebanks— Utopia. 

The  Fourth  Series  contains  :  The  Fairy's 
Dilemma — The  Grand  Duke-  His  Kxcel- 
lency — 'H.isteto  the  Wedding — Fallen 
Fairies— Thr  Gentleman  in  Black — Hran- 
tinghame  Hail — Creatures  of  Impulse — 
Randall's  Thumb— The  Fortune-hunter 
— Thespis.    With  Portrait  of  the  Author. 


Bight    Original    Comic    Operas. 

Two  Series,  demy  8vo,  cl.,  2s.  6d.  net  each. 

The  First  Series  contains  :  The  Sorcerer 
—H.M.S.  'Pinafore'— The  Pirates  of 
Penznnce  —  Iolanthe  —  Patience  —  Prin- 
cess Ida— The  Mikado — Trial  by  Jury. 

The  Second  Series  contains:  The  Gon- 
doliers— The  Grand  Duke — The  Yeomen 
of  the  Guard— His  Excellency — Utopia, 
Limited— Ruddigore — The  Mountebanks 
—Haste  to  the  Wedding. 


The  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Birth* 
day  Book.  Compiled  by  A.  Vv  a  I  son. 
Royal  161110,  decorated  cover,  is.  net. 


GISSING  (ALGERNON),  Novels 

by.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  bd.  net  each. 
Knitters  in  the  Sun. 
The  Wealth  of  Mallerstang. 
An  Angel's  Portion,  i  Baliol  Garth 
The  Dreams  of   Simon  Usher. 


GLANVILLE  (ERNEST),  Novels 

by.     Crown  8to,  cloth,  31.  6a.  net  each. 

The  Lost  Heiress.    With  2  Illusts. 

The  Fossicker:  A  Romance  of  Mash- 
onaland.  Two  Illusts.  by  Hume  Nisbet. 

A   Fair  Colonist.    With  Frontispiece. 

The  Golden  Rock.  With  Frontispiece. 

Tales  from  the  Yeld.  With  12  Illusts. 

Max  Thornton.     With  8  Illustrations 
by  J.  5.  Crompton,  R.I. 
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OOLDEN     TREASURY     of 

Thought.  The.  kk  Tay. 

LOK.  31.  bd.  est. 


GRACE  (ALFRED  A.).-Tales 
of  a  Dying  Race.  Cr.  8vo,  clothV 
3J.  <-</.  net. 


HAMILTON'S  (COSMO)  Stories 

I  not. 

Plain  Brown.  Cr.Svo.  cloth,  3j.6tf.net. 

ncdium  Svo, 


GRACE,    E.    M. :    A  Memoir. 

Uy  I*.  S.  Ashley-Cooper.    Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  si.  net. 


GRANDE  (JULIAN). —  A  Citi- 
zens' Army:  The  Swiss  Military 
System.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  31.  6./.  net. 


GREEKS   AND    ROMANS,  The 

Llfeol  the.  Uy  Ernst  Grm.  and  W. 
Koner.  Edited  by  Dr.  K.  Hueffer. 
With  545  lllusls.    Demy  8vo,  cL,  6j.  net. 


GREEN  (ARTHUR). -The  Story 
of  a  Prisoner  of  War.  Pott  »vo 
u.  net. 


GREEN    (F.  E.)  — The  Surrey 

Hills.      Illustrated  by   Elliott     Ska 
Brooke.    Fcap.  410,  cloth,  7*.  6d.  net. 


O  R  I  M  M.  — German   Popular 

Stories.  —  Collected  by  the  brothers 
Grimm  and  Translated  by  Edgar  Tay- 
lor. With  an  Intro.  bv'jOHS  Ri  skin. 
Illustrated  by  George"  Cruiksiiank. 
Square  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $s.  net. 


HABBERTON  (JOHN).— Helen's 

Babies.  With  Coloured  Frontis.and  60. 
Illustrations  by  Eva  Roos.  Fcap.  4to 
cloth,  bs.  net. 


A  Plea  for  the  Younger  Genera- 
tion.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  2, .bd.  net. 


HAPPY      TESTAMENT,     The. 

BERRY.        Illtis- 
KRSHALI.. 
Post  8vo,  decorated  cover,  is.  net. 


HAPSBURGS.  The  Cradle  of  the 
l.y  1.  \v.  Gilbart-Smith,  m.a.  With 
numerous  lllusts.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  51.  net. 


HARDY      (THOMAS).  —  Under 

the  Oreenwood  Tree.    Post  8v 

3j.  (id.  net;  r*i*B  I'aper  Edition-,  pott 

Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net  ;  leather   Rill,  4$. 

net;  CHEAP  EDITION,  medium 

net.    Also    the   Large  Type    EDITION 

Dl  I.t'XE.  with  10  Illustrations  in  Co  our 

by  Kuril  Henderson.   Fcap.  4to,  cloth. 

31.  bd.  net. 

The  Pocket  Thomas  Hardy.    iOmo, 
cloth,  2s.  bd.  net ;  leather,  gilt  top,  4$.  net. 


HARRIS    (JOEL  CHANDLER) : 

Uncle  Remus.  With  a  Coloured  and 
.Soother  Illustrations  by  J.  A.  SHEPHERD. 
Fcap.  4to,  cloth,  bs.  net. 

Nights  with  Uncle  Remus.  With 
8  Coloured  and  50  other  Illustrations  by 
J.  A.  Shepherd."  Fcap.  4to,  cl.6j.net. 


HALL  (Mrs.   S.  C.).— Sketches 

oflrlsl  Chiracter.     lllusts.  by  Crcik- 
shank  aud  others.  Demy  8vo,  cl„  6s.  net. 


HAMILTON'S  (COSMO)  Stories 
Tvto  Kings,  &c.     Cr.  Svo ,  el.,  zs.  net. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  net.  each. 
Nature's  Vagabond,  &c 
The  Door  that  has  no  Key. 


HARTE'S      (BRET)     Collected 

Works.     LIBRARY  EDITION.    (.Ten 
Volumes  now  ready).    Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
31.  6d.  net  each. 
Vol.       L  Poetical     and     Dramatic 
Works.    With  Portrait. 
II.  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp— 
i-;(  iiv -iiAN Papers—  American 
\  Legends. 

III.  Tales    of    the   Argonauts— 

Eastern  Sketches. 

IV.  Gabriel  Conroy. 

V.  Stories  —  Condenskd  Novels. 
VI.  Tales  of  the  Pacific  Slope. 
VII.  TaiesofthePacificSlope— II 
With  Portrait  by  John  PErnt. 
„    VIII.  Tales  of  Pine  and  Cypri 
IX.  BCCUXX  and  Cilwparei  . 
X.  Tales  of  Trail  and  Town. 
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MARTE  (BRET)-continued. 

Bret  Harte's  Choice  Works  in  Prose 
pnd  Verse.  With  Portrait  and  40  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6d.  net. 


leather, 


Pott   8vo,   cloth,   2.5.  6rf.  net   each ; 
41.  net  each. 

Mliss,  Lack  of  Roaring  Camp,  &c. 
Condensed  Novels.    Both  Ser>~i 
Complete  Poetical  Works. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net.  each. 
On  the  Old  Trail. 
Trent's  Trust. 
Under  the  Redwoods. 
From  Sandhill  to  Pine. 
Stories  in  Light  and  Shadow. 
Mr.  Jack  Hamlin's  Mediation. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net  each. 

In  a  Hollow  of  the  Hills. 

Maruja. 

Gabriel  Conroy. 

A  Ward  of  the  Golden  Gate.  With 
59  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 

The   Bell-Ringer   of    Angel's,  &c. 
With  39IUUSIS.  by  Dudley  Hardy.  &c. 

Clarence:  A  Story  of  the  American  War. 
With  8  Illustrations  by  A.  Jule  GoODMAX. 

Barker's   Luck,   &c.    With  30,  Illustra- 
tions by  A.  Forestier,  Paul  Hardy,  &c. 

Devil's  Ford.  &c. 

The  Crusade  of  the  '  Excelsior.' 

With  Kiomis.  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge. 

Tales   of  Trail   and   Town.    With 
Frontispiece  by  G.  P.  Jacomij  HOOD. 

A  Sappho  of  Green  Springs. 

Colonel  Starbottle's  Client. 

A    Protegee    of   Jack    Hamlin's. 

With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Sally  Dows,  &c.    With  47  Illustrations 
by  W.  D.  Almond  and  others. 

An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 

Californian  Stories. 

Luok  of  Roaring  Camp. 

Condensed    Novels:    New    Bur- 
lesques. 


Three  Partners.     Popdlar  Edition, 
rnedium  8vo,  t)d.  net. 


HAWEIS  (Mrs.  H.R.),  Books  by. 

The  Art  of  Dress.  With  32  niustia- 
tions.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  is.  bd  net. 

Chaucer  for  Schools.  With  Frontis- 
piece.   Demy  8vo,  cloth.  2s.  tsd.  net. 

Chaucer  for  Children.  With  8 
Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts. 
Crown  4to,  cloth,  31.  bd.  net. 


HAWTHORNE   (JULIAN), 

Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31.  6d. 
net  each. 
Garth.         |      BUice  Quentin. 
Fortune's  Fool.  I  Dust.    Four  Ulusts. 
Beatrix  Randolph    With  Four  Illusts. 
D.  Poindexter's  Disappearance. 
Sebastian  Strome. 
Love — or  a  Name. 


HEAD    (Mrs.    HENRY).— A 

Simple  Guide  to  Pictures.     With  34 

Illustiations  (24  in  Colour).     Fcap.  4to, 
cloth,  5s.  net. 


HEALY    (CHRIS),     Books    by. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  net.  each. 
Confessions  of  a  Journalist. 
Heirs  of  Reuben.  |  Mara. 


HENDERSON  (KEITH).— 
Letters  to  Helen  :  The  Impres- 
sions of  an  Artist  on  the 
Western  Front.  IhustrateJ.  Demy 
8vo,  boards,  bs-  net. 

HENTY  (G.  A.),  Novels  by. 
Rujub,  the  Juggler.    Post  8vo,  cloth, 
3s  vd.  net. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net  each. 
The  Queen's  Cup. 
Dorothy's  Douole. 
Colonel  Thorndyke's  Secret. 


HERBERTSON    (JESSIE   L.).- 

Junta.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 


HILL  (HEADON).—  Zambra  the 

Detective.     Crown   8vo,   cloth,  31.  6d. 
net. 


HOFFMANN     (PROF.).  —  King 

Koko.  AMagicStory.  Cr.8vo, cl„  u.  net 


HOFFMANN.TALESOF.  Retold 

from   OFFENBACH'S    Opera.      By 

Cyril  Falls.     Illustrated  in  Colour  by 
A .  B  RANTING  HAM  SIMPSON,  R.«).  I.    Small 

4to,  cl.,  31. 6d.  net. 
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HOl-Mi  S  CHARLE5J.,  M.A.), 

Beefcs  ■■> .  -     f>   .  nd  c  Ci 

Notes  o     the  Science  of  Pic  ur« 

111.1  •     \\\\±.  I'll' I   ..     I    .Mil. 

No  es  on  the  Art  of  Rembrandt 

Willi   I  i.Mii.>p.c.  t  .nui  44  PLtlM. 


HOME  OF  TO-DAY  (The)—  Hv  a 

.1   Who   Keeps  One.    Ciown  8vo, 
clolli,  51.  DCt. 


HOOD'S      THOMAS)     Choice 

Wo  ks   In    Prose   end  Verse.     U'lUi 

I. He  ill   (he    A.iinoi,    four..  1 1,    and    200 
Musts     Ciown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  bd.  net. 


HOOKS    (THEODORE)    Choice 

Humorous  W    rks.       With    Lite   and 
Kionlispiece.     Cr.  8vo  cloth,  is.  6d.  net. 


HORNIMAN  (ROY \  Novels  by. 
Bellamy  the  Magnificent.     Crown 

8w>,  cloth  bj.  net.  and  2..  net. 
Lord       Cp/mmarleigh's       Secret. 

Cruwn  8vo,  cloth,  3.?.  ad.  net. 
Israel  Rank;    Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  35.  6K,  net. 


HORNUNO  (E.  W.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  clo  h,  3j.  6J.  net  each. 

Btingaree.  I  A  Thief  In  the  Night 
The  bhadow  of  the  Rope.    Alio  at 
is.  net. 


HOUGHTON   (MARY).— In  the 

Enemy's  Country.     K  .reword  by  Ed- 
Wattl)  G  IRNKTT.     Cr.  8vo,  Uoth,  55.  net. 


HUNGERFORD     Mrs.),    Novels 

by.  ^.r.    Mn     v  I.      *.     'hi    Hcl    r., 

The  Processor's  Experiment. 

Lady   Vomer's  Flight. 

Lady  Patty. 

Peter's  Wife. 

The  Red-House  Mystery. 

An  Unsatisfactory   Lover. 

A  Maiden  All  Forlorn. 

A  Mental  Struggle. 

Marvel. 

A   Modern  Ctrce. 

In  Durance  Vile. 

April's  Lady. 

The  Three  Graces. 

Nora  Crelna. 

An  Anxious  Moment. 

A  Point  of  Conscience. 

The  Coming  of  Chloe. 

Lovlce. 


HUEFFER     (FORD     MADOX), 

Novels  by. 

A  Call :  The  Tale  of  Two  Passions. 

Cr   wn  Mo,  cloth.  31.  6<z.  net. 
The  Young  Lov e.l.    Cr.  8vo, cloth,  6s 
net. 


HUGO  (VICTOR).— The   Outlaw 

of  Iceland.     Translated  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Cami'Iiell.  Crown  8vo.  cl.,  3*.  612".  net. 


HULL(ELEANOR).  Selected  and 

Annotated  by.— The  Poem-hook  oi 
the  Gael.    Small  cr.  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 


HUME    (FERGUS),   Novels  by. 

The  Lady  From  Nowhere.    Cr.  8vo, 

cloth,  is.  6d.  net. 
The  Millionaire  Mystery.    Crown 

8vo.  cloth,  is.  6d.  net. 

The  Wheeling  Light.     Crown  8vo, 
cloth.  31.  64.  net. 


Popular  Editions,  med.  8vo,  oa\  net  each. 
The  Red- House  Mystery, 
A  Modern  Circe. 


HUNT  (Mrs.  ALFRED)  and 
VIOLET  MUNT.-The  Governess. 
Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  6s.  net. 


HYAMSON  (ALBERT).— A  His- 
tory of  the  Jews  in  England.  With 
18  lllusts.    Dem*  Svo.  cloth,  4>.  6d.  net. 


HYATT  (A.  H.),  Topographical 

Anthologies  compiled  by.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  lull  i;iit  side,  gilt  top.  5*.  net  each. 
Also.  Fine-Paper  Editions,  without 
Illustration*,  Poti  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net 
each  ;  leather,  gilt  top,  4.5.  net  each. 

The  Charm  of  Venice :  an  Anthology. 
With  12  II!.  in  Colour  by  H.ARALD  Sund. 

The  Charm  of  London.     With  12 
lllusts.  in  Colour  by  Voshio  Makkino. 

The  Charm  of  Paris.    With  i»  liius- 
trations  in  Colour  by  Hakry  Mokley. 

The  Charm  of  Edinburgh.    With 
12  lllusts.  in  Colour  by  Harry  Morley. 


INCH    (MABEL),  Novels    by. 

Each  with  Ficnt  spiece,  cr.  8vo,  cl  . 
61.  net  each. 

The  Wisdom  of  Waiting. 

The  Commonplace  at  Clementine, 
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INCHBOLD  (A.  C),  Novels  by. 

The  Road  of  No  Return.    Cr.  8v<> 
cloth,  3j.  bd.  net. 

Love  In  a  Thirsty  Land.    Cr.  8vo, 
cloth,  6s.  net. 


INDUSTRIAL  OUTLOOK  (The). 

— Bv  Various  Authors.  Elited  by  H 
Sanderson  Furniss.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
3  s.  bd.  net. 


INTERNATIONAL  CARTOONS 
OP  THE  WAR.  Selected  by  H.  Pearl 
Adam.    Demy  4to,  cloth,  3$.  bd.  net. 


IONIDES    (CYRIL). 

Atkins  (J.  B ),  p.  2. 


•  See    undet 


IRVING    (WASHINGTON).-Old 

Christmas.    Square  i6mo,  cl.,  u.  net. 


JAMES   (O.   W.).  — Scraggles: 

The  Story  of  a  Sparrow.     Illust.    Cr. 
8vo,  cloth,  it.  bd.  net. 


JAMES  (HENRY),  Pictures  and 

other   Passages   from.     Selected  by 
Kuth  Head.    Post  8vo,  bds,,  3s.  6d.  net. 


JENKINS    (HESTER   D.).-Be- 

hind    Turkish     Lattices.     With    24 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vu,  cloth,  bs.  net. 


JERROLD    (TOM),    Books   by. 

Post  8vo,  cl.,  is.  bd.  net  each. 
The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent, 
Household  Horticulture. 


Our  War-Time  Kitchen  Garden  : 

The   Plants   We   Grow,   and    H.,w    We 
Cook  Them.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net. 


JOFFRE  (General).— My  March 

to  Timbuctoo.  With  a  Character  Sketch 
by  Ernest  Dimnet.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  is. 

net. 


JOHNSTONE  (Arthur).— Recol- 
lections of  R.  L.  Stevenson  in  the 
Pacific.  With  Portrait  and  Facsimile 
Letter.    Crown  8vo,  buckram,  6s.  net. 


JONES    (CECIL    DUNCAN).— 

The    Everlasting    Search:     A   Ro- 
mance.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 


"JASON"— Past    and    Future. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 


JEFFERIES  (RICHARD),  by. 

The  Pageant  of  Summer.  Long 
leap,  decorated  cover,  is.  net. 

The  Life  of  the  Fields.  Post  8vo, 
cl.,  2s. bd.  net ;  Large  Type,  Fine  Paper 
Edition,  pott  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  bd.  net ; 
leather,  gilt  top,  47.  net.  Also  a  New 
Edition,  with  12  Illustrations  in  Colours 
by  M.  U.  Clarke,  cr.  8vo,  cl.,  55.  net. 

The  Open  Air.  Post  8vo,  cl.,  2s.  6d.  net. 
Large  Type,  Fine  Paper  Edition,  pott 
8vo,  cloth,  1*.  bd  net  ;  leather,  gilt  top, 
4$.  net  Also  a  New  Edition.  Illus- 
trated.   Uniform  with  above. 

Nature  near  London.  Crown  8vo, 
buckram,  5s.  ntt ;  poet  8vo.  cl.,  is.  6d.  net ; 
Large  Type,  Fine  Paper  Edition,  pott 
•to,  cloth,  2s.  Id.  net ;  leather,  gilt  top. 
4j.  net.  Also  a  New  Edition.  Illus- 
trated.   Uniform  with  above. 

The  Pocket    Richard    Jefferies : 

Passages  chosen  by  A.  H.  Hyatt,  ibmo, 
cloth,  is,  bd.  net;  leather,  giltitop,  41.  net. 


JONSON'S  (BEN)  Works.    With 

Notes,  etc.,  by  William  Oifford. 
Edited  by  Colonel  Cunning  v  ■  Three 
VoIb.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6.;   uet  each. 


JOSEPHUS,     The     Complete 

Works  of.  Translated  by  William 
Whiston.  Illustrated.  Two  Vols., 
demy  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net  each. 


KEATS  (JOHN),  The  Poems  of. 

Set  Florence  Press  Books,  page  10. 


KEMPLING  (W.BAILEY-).— The 

Poets  Royal  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. With  6  Portraits.  Small  8*0, 
parchment.  6s.  net ;  vellum,  "js.  6d.  1..... 
(See  also  King's  Classics,  p.  16.) 


KENT   (Lieut.-Comm.).  —  Poor 

Dear  Providence:  A  Naval  Love  Story. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  bs.  net. 


KEYNES     (HELEN    MARY), 

Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  nsl, 
each. 

The  Spanish  Marriage. 
Honour  the  King. 


IS 
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KINO  (LEONARD  \V\,  M.A.).- 

A  History  of  Babylonia  and  A  ss\  n;i 
from     Prehistoric     Time*    to     the 
Persian  Conquest.      A 
Ulusti 

.  net ;    or  the  3 
vols,  if  ordci  it.  net. 
1— A   History   of  Burner   and 
Akkad:  An  iccouol 
Races  ol   Babylonia  fr< 
Times  t>>  si.-                     a  o{  the  Baby- 
lonian Monarchy. 
II.— A  History  of  Babylon  from 
the    Foundation   of    t!ic    Monarchy, 
about  B.C.  2000,  until  the  Conquest  of 
Babylon  by  Cyrus,  H.C.530. 
.111— A  History  of  Assyria  from 
the    I                        od  until  the   Fall  of 
N'inf. 


KINGS    CLASSICS     (The) 

Under  the  General  Editorship  of  Prof.  Ikbaki. 
801  I  bound 

'I.   net  : 
irrvycl. 
■ 
quai 
net  :  Double  Pols..  7»  M.  net,   1  shmln<  - 

■   supplied  fur  School  use  iu 
wrappers  at  Is,  net  (sen. 

1.  The  Love  of  Books:  the  Phllohlblon  of 
Hlchardde  Bury.  Trans,  bj  1-l.r  i  ROMAS. 
*2.  Bix  Dramas  of  Calderon 

FmCrBBALD.  Edited  ■  :■  It.  Ol  uj>  BR,  M.A 

3.  The  Chronicle  of  Joceiln  of  Brakalond. 

Trans,  from  the  Latin,  with  Notes,  by  L.  0. 
.Iasi:.  .M.A.     lutriiit.  I.y  Annul  1. 

4.  Lite  of  Sir  Thomas  More.    By  Wii.i.iam 

rtopsB.    wiiii    Letters   to  ami  from  ids 
Daughter. 

5.  Elkon  Basflike.  Bd.  by  Ki>  ALMACK.  K.s.  \ 

6.  Kings     Letters.      Part  I.  :  Kr..>n    Alfred 

to  the  Oomlng  of  the  Tudor*.    Kdited  in 
ttOBBfi  -   \. 

7.  Kings  Letters.  Part  II.: From  the  Early 

TndorSj  with  Letters  of  Henry  vtil.  and 
Anne  iiolevn. 
■•  Chaucer s   Knights   Tale.     In    s 
BiiftUhb;/  Prof  s 
•9.  Chaucer  s  Man  o-  Law  s  Tale.  Squire  s 
Tale,    and    Nuns   Priests   Tale.    In 

lisll  hi/  Prof.  SK  BAT. 
•10.     Chaucers    Prioress  b   Tale,    Pardon- 
ers Talr-.  Clerk  s  Tale,  and  Canon  s 
Yeoman's  Tale.    In  modern  I. 
Prof.  SKKV 

11.  The  Romance  of  Fulk  Fiizwarine. 
Translated  by  ai.hi:  Kemp  -  Wklcii  ; 
Introduction  by  Prof.  Brandiv. 

la  The  Story  ot  Cupid  and  Psyche.. 
From    "The    Golden     ABB."    Am.ixi.  io\  > 

Trsn  .  by  w   11.  I).  [loess. 

13.  Life  of  Margaret  Godolphln.    By  John 

I'lVKI.VS. 

14.  Early   Lives  of    Danta.    Translated  by 
•    id'V.  P.  H.  WICKS! 

15.  The  Falstarr  Letters.    By  JAMBS  WRITS. 
16    Polonius      By   mhviiui  I  ;  1 /'.  khai.Ii. 

17,  Mediaeval  Lore.    Prom  FUrthoi 

by    Itoni'Ki    • 
With  Preface  by  Wii.i.iam  Morris. 
IS.  The   Vision  of    Piers  the    Plowman.  | 

By    W  ll.I.IAM    I.VM.l .AMI       ■ 

18.  The     Cull's     Hornbook       By    Tiiom  \> 

drkk!  it.  H  ,\ii  risuRow.M.A 

'20  The  Nun's  Rule  or  Ancren  Rlwla  In 
modern    English.  ABBOT 

ItA- 

21    Memoirs  of  Robert  Cary.  Earl  of  Mon- 
mouth.   Edited  by  <;.  II   Powbi.l. 
33   Early  Lives   or   Charlemagne 

|aled  by  A-  J.  OBAST.    (See  also  No.  4S., 


KINO'S  CLASSICS-.™//™*/. 


23    Cireros    "Friendship       Old  ACS     and 
"  Bclploa  Dream 


'24    Wordsworth's  Prelude.    WithNi 

W.   1  '   ,\ 

23   The  Defence  of  Guenevera.  and  other 
Poems  by  William  Morris 

38,  37  Brownings  Men  and  Women. 
28    Poa  s  Poems 

39  Shakespeare  a  Sonnets.  Edited  by  C.  0. 
30  George  Eliot  a  Silas  Marnar.  with  la- 
Si  Gldsmiths  Vicar  or  Wakefield.  With 
33    Charl.-s  Reade  a  Peg  WotTlngton 


33    The 


ihold  of  Sir  Thomas  Mors 

34.  Sappho       uno    Mm  dred     Lyrics 

35    Wlno.  Women,  and   Song:     Mediaeval 

Latin    Students'    !-ongs 

with  Inn.  , I  1  uomis. 

36.  37.   George  Pr.ttie  s   Petite  Pallace  or 

Pettla   Hia  Pleasure     1 

38  Walpoles    Castle    or    Otranto.      With 

39  The    Poets    Royal    ot     England    and 

Scotland    1 

is.     Edited   by    W.  UaIlet 
K  I M 

40  Sir  Thomas  Mores  Utopia.    Edited  by 

I : 9.  A , 

'41.  Chaucers    Legend    or    Good    Women. 

42.  S wirt's  Battle  of  the  Books,  ic     : 
by  A.  (1  D  ntK  si  <  11 

43  Sir  William  Temple  upon  the  Gardens 
of  Epicurus,  with  other  XVIIth 
Century  Essays.  -    Korhbs 

IISO,  l-'.S   \. 

45.  The     Song    or    Roland.     Translated     by 

Prot  Hi:  \  mii  v     See  sis    N 

46.  Dantes   Vita    Nuova.     The  Italian  text. 

with  I!  I  Introd. 

47.  Chaucers  Prologue  and  Minor  Poems. 

*48.  Chaucers  Parliament  ot  Birds  and 
House  or  Fame.  ;U$hby 

49   Mrs.  Gaskells    Cranford.    Wjth  Intm- 

ihn  tion  I.y  It.  I'.iau  ■ 
50.  Pearl.    A  -eentli 

ndering, 

:'  of.  I.  liot.i.v  •  irtng. 

61.32    Kings   Letters     Parts  lit.  and  IV. 

■  parixi. 

53.  The  English  Correspondence  ot  Saint 

Boniface.   I  ran-.  I.y  EDWARD  KYI.lOI.A. 

56  The   Cavalier   to    His    Lady:    XVIIth 

Prank 
Si  im.u  11  k. 

57  Asser  a  Life  of  King  Airrsd.  Translated 

58.  Translations      from      the      Icelandic 

W.  i.iIiiebv  M  A 

39.  The  Rule  or  St    Benedict 

CO.  Daniels       "Delia'       and      Drayton  s 

"Ide-  Bansii  b.  M  A. 

61.  The  B  10k  of  the  Duke  ot  True  Lovers. 

Tratisl 

At. UK  KK.11  r- W  1 
62-  Or  the  Tumbler  ot  Our  Lady,  and  other 
Miracles.     1  rlBa  :•■ 

i"ii. 
63.  The    Chatelaine  ot  Vergl 

: '  11.    with  It 
L.  Bhaniun.  PhD- 


1$ 
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KRYSHANOVSKAYA,   iV.    I.)  — 

The    Torch-Bearers    of    Bohemia. 

Translated  from  the    Russian  by  J.  M. 
SOSKICE.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net. 


LAMB'S  (CHARLES)  Collected 

Works  in  Prose  and  Verse,  including 
'Poetry  for  Children'  and  'Prince  Dorus.' 
Edited  by  R.  H.  SHEPHERD.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 
The  Essays  of  Ella.  (Both  Series.) 
Fine  Paper  Edition,  pott  8vo,  cloth, 
at,  bd.  net :  leather,  gilt  top,  4s.  net. 


LANE    (EDWARD  WILLIAM). 

The  Arabian  Nights.  Illustrated 
by  \V.  Harvey.  With  Preface  by 
Stani.ev  Laxe-Pooi.e.  3  Vols.,  demy 
Svo,  cloth,  5^.  net  each. 


LASAR  (CHARLES  A.).— Prac- 
tical     Hints     tor     Art     Students. 

Illustrated.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  34,  bd.  net. 


LAURISTOUN    (PETER). —The 

Painted  Mountain.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  bs. 
net. 


LAWRENCE     (D.     H.).— Look  ! 
We  have  come  Through !    Small 

fcap.  4to,  boards,  5s.  net. 


LEE  (VERNON).— The  Ballet  of 

the  Nations:  A  Present-day  Morality. 
Decorated  by  Maxwell  Ar.mitexd. 
Demy  4to,  boards,  3s.  bd.  net. 


LEITH  (MRS.  DISNEY).— The 
Boyhood  of  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne.  With  Extracts 
from  Private  Letters,    illustrated. 

Crown   Svo.   clolh,   6s,    net.     See    also 
under  Swinburne,  p.  30. 


LELAND  (C.  Q.).— A  Manual  of 

Mending  and  Repairing.     With  Dia- 
grams.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  $s.  net. 


LEPELLETIER    (EDMOND).— 

Madame  Sans-Gene.  Translated  by 
JOHN  dk  Villiers.  Post  8vo.  cloth. 
3s.  bd.  net :  Popular  Edition,  medaim 
8vo,  gd.  net. 


LITTLE  (MAUDE),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  61.  net.  each. 
At  the  Sign  of  the  Burning  Bush. 
M.  Woman  on  the  Threshold. 
The  Children's  Bread. 


LLOYD  (Theodosia).— Innocence 

in  the  Wilderness.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

net. 


LINTON  (E.  LYNN),  Works  by. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3.?.  bd.  net  each. 
Patricia  Kembali.    |     lone. 
The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas, 
The  World  Well  Lost.    12  Illusts. 
The  One  Too  Many. 
Under  which  Lord  ?    With  12  Il'usts. 
'My  Love.'    |     Sowing  the  Wind. 
Paston  Carew.    I   Dulcie  Everton. 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 
An  Octave  of  Friends. 


Patricia   Kembali.     Popular 

tios  medium  8vo,  gd.  net. 


Edi- 


LUCAS  (E.  V.),    Books  by. 
Anne's  Terrible  Good  Nature,  and 

other     Stories    lor    Children.      With  12 
Illustrations,     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 

A  Book  of  Verses  for  Children. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  5*  net. 

Three  Hundred  Games  and  Pas- 
times. Hy  E.  V.  Lucas  and  Elizabeth 
Lucas.     Pott  4to,  cloth,  6s.  net. 

The   Flamp,  and    other   Stories. 

Royal  i6mo,  cloth,  is,  net. 


LYRE  D' AMOUR  (La). -An  An- 
thology  of   French    Love    Poems. 

Selected,  with   Introduction  and   Notes, 
by  C.  B.  Lewis.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  5s.  net. 

MACNAIR    (WILSON).  —  Glass 

Houses.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6$.  net. 


MCCARTHY  (JUSTIN),  Books  by. 

A  History  of  the  Four  Georges 

and   of    William    the   Fourth. 

lour  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cl„  10s.  bd.utt  ea. 

A  History  of  Our  Own  Times 
from  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to 
the  General  Election  of  1880.  LIBRARY 
Edition.  Four  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth, 
Jos.  bd.  net  each. — Also  the  Popular 
Edition,  in  Four  Vols. .crown  8vo,  cloth, 
5$.  net  each.— And  the  JubileeEdition. 
with  an  Appendix  of  Events  to  the  end 
of  1886,  in  2  Vols.,  large  post  8vo,  cloth, 
105.  bd.  net. 

A   History   of   Our   Own   Times, 

Vol.V.,fiom  1S80  to  the  Diamond  Jubilee. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  bd.  net  ;*  crown 
Svo,  cloth,  5$.  net. 

A  History  of  Our  Own  Times, 
Vols.  VI.  and  VII.  fiom  i8<j7  toAccessum 
of  Edward  VII.  2  Vols.. demy  8vo,  cloth, 
215.  net  ;  crown  Svo,  cloth.  $s.  net  each. 

A  Short  History  of  Our  Own 
Times,  from  t'»e  Accession  of  Queen 
V  ci  tia  t>  the  Accession  of  King 
Edwaid  VII.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt 
top,  55.  net ;  aiso  the  Popular  Edition. 
post  Svo,  cL,  2s.  bd.  net :  and  the  Cheap 
Edition  (to  the  year  1880),  med.  Svo,  jtf, 
net. 
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McCAimiY    Jl'STIM. -.,..- 
Our    Book    of    Memorlei.       I 
I'lHv  to  Mrs 
D.       With     ! 

Demy  Iro,  cU.th.  121.  64  net. 

Fine  Paper  Editions. 
Pott  8vo,  cloth    2t.  bd.  net  per  vol. ;  leather, 
gilt  top,  41  net  per  vol.  ~ 

The  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1  Vol. 

A   Hhtory  of  the   Four  Georges 

and  of  William  IY.,  in  1  vols. 

A  History  of  Our  Own  Times  from 
Accession  o(  Q.  Victoria  to  1901,  in  4  Vols. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  33.  bd.  net  each. 
The  Waterdale  Neighbour!. 
My  Enemy's  Daughter. 
A  Fair  Saxon.  I  Llnley  Roohford. 
DearLady  Disdain.  |  The  Dictator. 
Miss  Misanthrope.    With  12  lliusts. 
Donna  Quixote.    With  12  Illustrations. 
The  Comet  of  a  Season. 
Maid  of  Athens.    With  12  Illustrations. 
Camiola. 

Red  Diamonds.  |  The  Riddle  Ring. 
The  Three  Disgraces. 
Mononia.  , 

Julian  Revelstone. 

'The  Right  Honourable.'  By  Justin 
McCarthy  and  mks.  c\»ipbell  i-kaed. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6j.  net. 


MacCARTHY  (MARY).— A   Pier 

and   a  Band.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6j.net. 


MCCARTHY  (J.  H.),  Works  by. 
The  French   Revolution.    (Consti- 
tuent  Assembly    1780-91.)      Four  Vols., 
demy  8vo,  cloth,  ioj.  bd.  net  each. 

An  Outline  of  the  History  of 
Ireland.  Crown  8vo,  u.  net  ;  cloth, 
is.  bd.  net. 

Our  Sensation  Novel.  Crown  8vo, 
U.  net  ;  cioth,  is.  bd.  net. 

Doom:  An  Atlantic  Episode.  Cr.  8vo,  u.net. 

Lily  Lass.  Cr.  8vo,  n.  net ;  cl.,  is.  bd.  net. 

A  London  Legend.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth, 
3s.  bd.  net. 


MACAULAY  (LORD  .—The  His- 
tory of  England.  Large  Type.  Fine 
Paper  Edition,  in  5  vols,  pott  8vo, 
cloth,  2s.  bd.  net  per  vol. ;  leather,  ^  1 1 1 
top,  4*.  net  per  vol. 


McCURDY  (EDWARD).— 
Essays  in  Fresco.  With  6  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo,  buckram,  5*,  net. 


MACDONALD   (Dr.   GEORGE), 

hooks  hy. 

Works  of  Fancy  and  Imagination 
Also  in  i6mc 

Vol  ;  leather.  Rill  top,  4t.  11.  t  per  \ 

"  I.  Within    am>    Without  — The 

rllDDXM  Like. 
M.  Thk    iMstni.K  —  the   Gospel 
Women    ho<>k  of  sov 
Or<. 
III.  Vim. IN    SOMOS—  Soxes    or  THE 
DAVS     ASM)     N'K.i 

of  Dreams—  Roa 

:  Chii  .iireN. 

IV.  Parables—  IUi. lads  —  j-oitch 

V.  &    VI      I'll  \N  IAS  IKS  [S 

vii.  the  Posrorr. 

VIII.  The     I.Kiin      Princess  — The 
Giants  Heart—  Shai  ■ 

IX,  Cross  Purposes— Golden  Ket 
Carasoyn— LittleDayi  JGHT. 

X.  The  Cruel  Painter- The  Wow 
oRivvi-n— The  casti.e— The 

Broken  Swords- The  Gray 
Woi.f— Uncle  Cornelius. 

Poetical    Works.      T~Vols..  cr.  8vo. 

buckram,  121.  net ;  pott  8vo,  cL,  is.  bd. 
net  per  vol.  ;  leather,  gilt  top,  41.  net 
per  vol. 

Heather  and  Snow.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

.'  net. 
Lilith.    Crown  Rvo.  cloth.  6j.  net. 

The  Pocket  George  MacDonald: 
Passages  Choseo  by  A.  H.  Hyatt.  i6mo. 
cloth,  2j.  bd.  net :  leather,  gilt  top.  45.  net. 


MACHRAY    (ROBERT),    Novels 

by.     Crown  Svo.  i  net  each. 

A  Blow  over  the  Heart. 
The  Private  Detective. 
Sentenced  to  Death. 
The    Mystery   of   Lincoln's  Inn. 
Her  Honour. 

The  Woman   Wins.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth, 
fij.  net. 


MACK  AY      (WILLIAM). —  A 

Mender  of  Nets.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  fcj. 
net. 


McLEOD     riRENE      RUTHER- 

FOUI)).— Songs    to    Save   a    Soul. 

Pott  8vo,  cloth,  is.  bd.  net ;  parchment 

jtilt,  jj.  6/.  net. 
Swords  for  Life.  Pott  Svo.  cl.2j.6J.net. 
One  Mother  (Reprinted  irom  above).  Cr. 

8vo,  paper,  with  photogravure,  bd.  net. 


MAGNA  CHARTA:  A  Facsimile  of 

Original,  in  Gold  and  Colours,  $s.bd  net. 


MALLOCK  (W.  H.),  Works  bv. 
The    New   Republic.      Fine    Paper 
Edition,   pott   Svo,   cloth,  u. 
leather,  gilt  top,  41.  net. 
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MALLOCK  (W.  H.).-continued. 
Is  Life  Worth  Living?  Crjlvn.5i.nrt 


MALLORY      (Sir     THOMAS). - 

Mort  d' Arthur,  Selections  iroin.  edited 
bvB   M.  Ranking      Post  8vo.  cl.,  2s.  n  t 


MARGUERITTE    (PAUL  and 

VICTOR',   (Novels  by. 
The  Disaster.    Translated  by  F.  Lf.es 

Crown    8vo,    cloth,    35.  bd.  net.      Wak 

Et>itiox,  cloth.  25.  net. 
Vanity.  Translaiedbv  K.S.WEST.  Crown 

Sv<>.  cl.   Portrait-Frontispiece,  35.  bd  net 


MAPKINO  (Yoshio),  Books  by. 
A  Japanese  Artist  in  London.  By 
VO6H1O  MaRKINu,  Ufith  8  lllusts.  in 
Three  Colours  and  4  in  Monochrome  b> 
the  Author.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  bs.  n  -t 
My  Recollections  and  Reflec- 
tions.     iy  YOSHIO  MaRkixo.     With 

9  lllusts.  in  Colour  :ind  6  in  Sepia  by  the 
Author,     frown  8vo,  cloth  bs.  net. 

The  Charm  of  London.  Passages 
selected  by  A.  H.  Hyatt.  With  I2lllusts. 
in  Colour  by  YosHIO  M.ARKIXO.  Cr.  8vo, 
cloth  eilt,  $s.  net. 

Oxford  from  Within.    By  High  de 

SelI.ncoL'RT.  V\  it Ii  a  Note  and  12  lllusts. 
in  Three  Co'ours  and  S  in  Sepia  by 
Yosmo  Markino.  Demv  8vo,  cl.,  55.  net. 
Large  fcap.  410,  cloth  105.6rf.net. 
The  Colour  of  London.  By  W  J. 
LoKiit  I'.S.A.  Wuh  Introduction  by 
M.  H.  S  PI  ELM  ANN,  Preface  and  48  Illus- 
trations in  Colour   and   12  in  Sepia  by 

YOSHIO    MXRKTXO. 

The  Colour  of  Paris.     By  MM.  Les 

Academiciens  GoXCOURT.  With  Intro- 
duction by  L  Bexeihte,  Preface  and  48 
IHus'  rat  inns  in  Colour  and  12  in  Sepia 
bv  Ynsmo  Makkino, 

The  Colour  of  Rome.    By  Oi .aye  M 
Potter.     Wuh  Introduction  bv  DOUG 
LAS  SLADEX,    Preface    and  48    Illustra- 
tions   in    Colour   and    12   in  Sepia    by' 
Yoshio  Markino. 

London:  Pictured  by  Yosmo  Markino 

10  Coloured  Plates,  with  Literary  Ex- 
tracts   Lar;:e  few.  <to,  boards,  \s.bd.  net. 

Crown  8vo,  <  loth,  6s.  net. 
The  Story  of  Yone  Noguchi.  Bv  Him- 
self. With  8  Ilinsts.  b.  Yosmo  Markino. 


MARLOWE'S   Works,    including 

his  Translations.     Edited  with  Notes  by 
Col.  Cunningham.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  $s.bd.  net. 


MARSH  (RICHARD),  Novels  by. 

A  Spoiler  ot  Men.    Cr.  8vo.  cl..  35  bd. 

net;PoPULAR  EDITION,  med.8vo,orf.  net. 

Crown  8vo  cloth. 
Justice— Suspended.    •».  6d.  net. 
Marmot    and  her  Judges,    pj.  net. 
His  Love  or  His  Life.    6j.net. 

MARSHALL  RACHELj.^ARide 
on  a  Rocking  Horse.  Illustrated 
in  Colour  by  the  Author,  Fear.  4to, 
boards,  31.  bd.  net. 


MASSING  ER'S  Plays.    From  the 

Text  of  V»  lt.i.iAM  Ciekord.     Edi'ed  by 
Col.  Cuxxixgham.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3$.  bd.  net. 


MASTER     OF     GAME    (THE): 

The  Oldest  English  Book  on 
Hunting.  Bv  Edward,  Second  Duke 
of  York.  Edited  by  W.  A.  and  F. 
Bui.i.ie-Grohmax.  With  Introduction 
bv  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Photogravure 
Frontis.  and  23  Illustns.  Large  cr.  8vo. 
cl.,  ts.  bd.  net ;  parchment,  ics.  bd.  net. 


MAX     O'RELL,   Books   by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloh   3*.  bd.  net  each. 
Her  Royal  Highness  Woman. 
Between  Ourselves. 
Rambles  in  Womanland. 

H.R.H.  Woman,    Popular    Edition, 
medium  8vo,  qd.  net. 


MAYNEfETHELCOLBURN) 

Browning's  Heroines.  VA  ith  Frontis- 
piece an.i  Title  in  Colour  and  other 
Decorations  by  Maxwell  ARmfield. 
Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  bs.  net. 


MEADE  (L.  T.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  bit.  net  each. 
A   Soldier  of  Fortune. 
In  an  Iron  Grip.     |     The  Siren. 
Dr.  Rumsey's  Patient. 
On  the  Brink  of  a  Chasm. 
The  Way  of  a  Woman. 
A  Son  or'  Ishmael. 
An  Adventuress. 
The  Blue  Diamond. 
A  Stumble  by  the  Way. 
This  Troublesome  World. 


MEDIEVAL      LIBRARY      (The 

New).  Small  crown  8vo.  pure  rag 
paper,  boards,  51.  net  per  vol.  ;  pigskin 
with  clasps,  is  bd.  net  rer  vol. 

1.  The  Book  of  the  Duke  of  True 
Lovers.  Translated  from  the  Middle 
French  oi  CHRISTINE  DK  PlSAX.  with 
Notes  by  Alice  Kemp-Welch.  Wood- 
cut Title  and  6  Photogravures. 

2.  Of  the  Tumbler  of  our  Lady, 
and  other  Miracles.  Translated 
from  the  Middle  French  of  GaUTIER  DE 
Coixci,  &c..with  Notes  by  Alice  Kemp- 
Wklcii.  Woodcut  and  7  Photogravures. 

3.  The  Chatelaine  of  Yergi.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Middle  French  by  ALICE 
Kemp- Welch,  with  the  original  Text, 
and  an  Introduction  bv  Dr.  L.  Braxdix. 
Woodcut  Ti' le  and  ■;  Photogravures. 

4.  The  Babees'  Book.  Edited,  with 
Notes,  by  KlHTH  lUCKERT.  Woodcut 
Title  an<!  <">  Photogravures. 

5  The  Book  of  the  Divine  Con- 
solation of  Saint  Angela  da 
Foligno.  Translated  by  Mary  G. 
Steeumann.  Woodcut  Title  and  lllusts 
Small  crown  8vo,  pure  rag  paper,  boards, 
5*.  net  per  vol. :  pigskin  with  clasps, 
7*.  bd.  net  per  vol. 
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MITFORD  (BERTRAM),  Novel* 


MBDII  v  Al    l.lliRARY  (TheNew 

6.  The  Legend  of  the  Holy  Plna, 
Vir.in    of    Santo    Genu: 

I  itic  and  '  res. 

7.  Early    English    Romance*    of 
Love.     I  ditcd  In   M   dcui  I , 

Ki'ini  RicuitT.    5 Photogravures, 

8  Early    English     Romances    of 
Friendship.     Edited,  with  N 
hniiii   Kriciki.     6  Photogravures. 

9.  The    Cell    of    Self-Knowledge. 
: Inlea  in 
Edited,    with    Introduct 
by     Edmi  ■ 
Collotype  Frontispiece  in  tw >  colours. 

10.  Ancient    English      Christmas 
Carols,    1400-1700.    Colli 
arranged  by   l-.niiu   RiCKKKT,    With  s 

-lavu-c;.       Special   price 
volume,   boards,   ft.    6.1.    net  ;     pigskin 
with  clasps,  ids.  (ki.  net. 

11.  Trobador  Poets:  Selections.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Piovencal,  with  Intro- 
dnction     an  i     Notes,    by      Bakbaka 

SMYTHS.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece 
and  Decorative  Initials. 

12.  Cliges:  A  Romance.  Translated  with 
an  Introduction  by  L.  J.  Gardinkk. 
M.A.I.ond.,  from  the  Old  French  of 
ClIRfeTIKNDKTnoYES.    With  a  Frontisp. 

MERAL  (PAUL).— The  Book  of 

Recitatives.      Translated    from    t  e 
b   by  i.adv   RonrEsiutss,     [88 

copies  printed  on  hand-made  paper 
Demy  410.  £2  2s.  net.  Also  12  copies 
printed  on  vel  urn  and  signed  by  the 
Author,  £6  6s.  net. 


bj . 

Renshaw   Fanning'*'  Quest.'""' 
Triumph  of  Hilary  Blachland. 
Haviland's  Chum. 
Harley  Crncnoak's  Charge 
The  Gun-Runner. 
The  Luck  of  Gerard  Ridgeley. 
The   King's  Assegai.    Wfib 6  lilusts. 

.  net  each. 
The  Qun-Runner. 
The  Luck  of  Gerard  Ridgeley. 


MOLESVVORTH     (Mrs.).— 

Hathcrcourt    Rectory.     Crown    BTO 
cioth,  3.1.  bd.  net. 


MONCRIEFFCW.  D.  SCOTT-).— 

The  Abdication:  A  Drama.    With* 
EtcWnj  bnefcram,  2ij.net. 


MORROW   (W.  C.  .-Bohemian 

Paris  of  To- Day.    Will 

1U>   CtJCUKL.      Small    demy   8vo 
cloth,  5j.  net 


MOZART'S  OPERAS:  a  Critical 

Study.     By   K.    J    DBJIT.    Illustrated. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  ia*.  6rf.  net. 


MERRICK  (LEONARD),  by. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3*.  6d.  net  each. 
The  Man  who  was  Good. 
This  Stage  of  Fools. 
Cynthia. 


METHVEN  (PAUL),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net.  each. 
Influences. 
Billy. 


MEYNELL      (ALICE).— The 

Flower    of    the    Mind  :     a  Choice 
among  the  Best  Poems.     In   roVnu 

cloth,2j.  6d.  net ;  leather,  gilt  top,  41.  net. 

MITCHELL  (EDM.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $s.  6d.  net  each. 
The  Lone  Star  Rush.    With  S  Illusts. 
The  Belforts  of  Culben. 
Only  a  Nigger. 


MUDDOCK  (J.  E.),  Stories  by. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth.  3,-.  tj.  net  each. 
Baslle  the  Jester. 
The  Golden  Idol. 


MURRAY  (D.   CHRISTIE), 

Novels  by.     Crown  Svo.  cl.,  $s.  6d.  net 
u 
-  A  Life's  Atonement. 

Joseph's  Coat.     With  13  Illustrations 

Coals  of  Fire.  istraMons 

Yal  Strange.      A  Wasted  Crime 

A  Capful  o'  Nails.  Hearts. 

The  Way  of  the  World. 

Mount  Despair.    A  Model  Father 

Old  Blazer's  Hero. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 

A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 

First  Person  Singular. 

Bob  Martin's  Little  Girl. 

Time's  Revenges. 

Cynic  Fortune.      In  Direst  Peril. 

This  Little  World. 

A  Race  for  Millions. 

The  Church  of  Humanity. 

Tales  in  Prose  and   Yerse. 

Despair's  Last  Journey. 

Y.C.  I      Verona's  Father. 

His   Own    Ghost. 


Joseph's  Coat.   PoruLAR  Edition,  orf, 
net. 
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MURRAY    (D.    CHRISTIE)    and 

HENKV     MERMAN,      Novels     by. 

;'.  net  each. 
One  Traveller  Returns. 
The  Bishops'  Bible. 
Paul  Jones's  Alias.  With  Illustrations. 


NEVILL  (RALPH). 

The   Man    of    Pleasure.     With    28 
Illustrations,  Coloured  and  plain.    Demy 

Svo,  cloth,  12s.  6d.  net. 


NEWBOLT  (HENRY). —  Taken 

from  the  Enemy.  With  8  Coloured 
Illusts.  by  Gerald  Leake.  Cr.  8vo,  cl., 
3j.  6d.  net  and  2s.  net. 


NICHOLS  (ROBERT).— Ardours 

and  Endurances.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  jj.  6J.  net. 

The  Assault,  and  other  War 
Poems  from  'Ardours  and 
Endurances.'  Crown  »vo,  paper 
with  cover  design  by  C.  R.  W.  Xevinson. 
is.  3d.  net. 

NIJINSKY.  THE  ART  OP.     By 

GEOFFREY  Whitwoktii.  Illustrated  in 
Colour  by  DOROTHY  MULLOCK.  PoV. 
Svo.  cUth,  3j.  td.  net. 


NISBET  (HUME).-' Bail  Up!' 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net ;   medium 
8vo,  gd.  net. 

NOQUCHI  (YONE),  The  Story  of. 

Told  bv  Himself.     With   8   Illustrations 
by  YuSHIO  marking).  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  6s.  net. 


NORRIS    (W.    E.)t    Novels    by. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth.  $».  fid.  net  each. 
Saint  Ann's.     |   '  Billy  Bellow. 
Miss  Went  worth's  Idea. 


OHNET  (GEORG EST,  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  64.  net  each. 
A  Weird  Gift. 
The  Path    of  Glory. 
Love's  Depths. 
The  Money-maker. 
The  'Woman  of  Mystery. 
The  Conqueress. 

OLIPHANT   (Mrs.),  Novels   by. 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 
The  Primrose  Path. 
The  Greatest  Heiress  in  England 
Whiteladles. 
The  Sorceress. 


OLYMPIA  :    the  Latin  Text  of 

Boccaccio's    Fourteenth    Eclogue, 

with  an  English  rendering  and  other 
Supplementary  Matter  by  Israel  Gol- 
Laxcz,  Litt.D.,  and  Photogravure  Front- 
ispiece. Pr  nted  in  the  Florence  Press 
Type  upon  hand-made  paper.  Edition 
limited  to  500  copies.  Fcap.  4to,  boards, 
6s.  net ;  vellum,  12s.  6d.  net. 


OSHAUGHNESSY   (ARTHUR). 

Music  &  Moonlight.    Fcp.  8vo,  cloth , 
6s.  net. 


OUIDA,  Novels  by. 

cloth,  3s.  6d.  net  each. 


Crown  8vo, 


Tricotrin. 

Rum  no. 

Othmar. 

Frescoes. 

Wanda. 

Ariadne. 

Pascarel. 

Chandos. 

Moths. 

Puck. 

Idalia. 

Bimbi. 

Signa. 

Friendship. 

Guilderoy. 


A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Cecil   Castlemaine's 

Gage. 
Princess  Napraxine. 
Held  in  Bondage. 
Under  Two  Flags. 
Folle  Farine.    [Shoes. 
Two     Little   Wooden 
A  Village   Commune. 
In  a  Winter  City. 
Santa  Barbara. 
In  Maremma. 
Strathmore. 
Pipistrello. 
Two  Offenders. 
Syrlin. 
A  Rainy  June.  I  The  Massarenes. 
The  Waters  of  Edera. 


Popular  Editions,  medium  Svo, 
t)d.  net  each. 

Under  Two  Flags.  !       Moths. 
Held  in  Bondage,    j        Puck. 
Strathmore.  Tricotrin. 

The  Massarenes.  Chandos. 

Friendship.  Ariadne. 

Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes. 
Idalia.     i    Othmar.     I     Pascarel. 
Folle-Farine.  |  Princess  Napraxine 
Wanda.  j     In  Maremma. 


Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes.    Largs 
Type  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net. 


Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Pathos,  selected 
from  the  Works  of  Ocida  by  F,  Sydney 
Morris.  Pott  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net ; 
leather,  gilt  top,  4$.  net. 


OXFORD   FROM  WITHIN.     By 

Hugh  de  Sblincourt.  With  a  Note  and 
12  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  8  in  Sepia 
by  Yosmo  Marktno.  Demy  Svo ,  cloth, 
5J.  net, 
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PAIN    (BARRY).-Eliza's   Hus- 

band,     Hop.  8vo,  u.net ;  cl..  ii.  (x/.Det. 


PANDURANG       HARI;     or, 

Memoirs    ol   a    Hindoo.      Port    8vu, 

ilolh.  3j.  o..'.  int. 


PARIS.-Bohemlan  Paris  of  To- 
day. Hy  W.  C.  atORBOW.  With  106 
Illustration!  by  E.  CUCOKL.  Small  dcmv 
8vo.  cloth,  51.  net. 

The  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the 
Paris  Salon.     With  about  300 iliusts. 
!ic<J  annually  to  1914.    Demy  8vo, 
3s.  net. 

Sse  also  under  Mariano  (Yoshio),  p.  19. 


PATTERSON       (MARJORIE).— 

The  Dust  of  the  Road:   A  Novel 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  oj.  net. 


PAYN   (JAMES),   Novels    by. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  35. 6,i.  net  each. 
Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 
The  Clyffards  of  Clyffe. 
A  County  Family. 
Less  Black  than  We're  Painted. 
By  Proxy. 
For  Cash  Only. 
High  Spirits. 
Sunny  Stories. 
A  Confidential  Agent. 
A  Grape  from  a  Thorn.     12  Iliusts 
The  Family  Scapegrace. 
Holiday  Tasks. 
At  Her  Mercy. 

The  Talk  of  the  Town.    12  Iliusts. 
The  Mystery  of  Mirbridge. 
The  Word  and  the  Will. 
The  Burnt  Million. 
A  Trying  Patient. 
Gwendoline's  Harvest.       m 
A  Woman's  Vengeance. 
The  Best  of  Husbands. 
The  Foster  Brothers. 
Found  Dead. 
Kit  :  A  Memory. 
Murphy's  Master. 
Not  Wooed  but  Won. 
Married  Beneath  Him. 
Under  One  Roof. 
A    Modern    Dick    Whittington 
With  Portrait  of  Author. 


PEACE  ON  EARTH  :  The  Story 
ol  the  Birth  ol  Christ  In  the  Words 
ol  ihe  (jjspet.  luuat.  hv  I  humas 
DttKtCE,    Small  ttO,  Ids.,  U.  net. 


Popular  Editions,  med.  8vo.  qd,  net  each. 
Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 
Walter's  Word.  |  By  Proxy. 


PENNY    (F.     E.),     Novels 

Ciown  8vo,  cloth,  31.  6J.  net  each. 
The  Sanyasi. 
Caste  and  Creed. 
Dilys. 

The  Tea  Planter. 
Inevitable  Law. 
The  Rajah. 
The  Unlucky  Mark. 
Sacrifice. 
Dark  Corners. 
Love  in  the  Hills. 
The  Malabar  Magician. 
The  Outcaste. 


by. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  bs,  net.  each. 
Love  In  a  Palace. 
Love  by  an  Indian  River. 
Missing! 
A  Love  Tangle. 


Popular  Editions,  med.  8vo,  oi.  net  each. 

The  Tea-Planter. 
Inevitable  caw. 
Caste  and  Creed. 
The  Sanyasi. 


PERRIN    (ALICE),    Novels    by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.J.  (\i.  net  each. 

A  Free  Solitude.  1    East  of  Sues. 

The  Waters  of  Destruction. 

Red   Records. 

The  Stronger  Claim. 

Idolatry. 

Popular  Editions,  med.  8vo,  gd.  net  each. 

The    Stronger   Claim. 

The  Waters  of  Destruction. 

Idolatry.      !     A  Free  Solitude. 


PETIT  HOMME    ROUQE    (Le  . 

See  under  Vizetelly  (E.  A.),  page  31. 


PETRARCH'S     SECRET ;     or, 

Ihe  Soul's  Conflict  with  Passion. 

Three  Dialogues,  translated  from  the 
Latin  by  W.  H.  Drapkr.  With  2  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  bs.  net. 


PHIL  MAY'S  Sketch- Book  :  54 

Caitojns.   Crown  folio,  cloth,  24. 


PHIPSON  (Dr.  T.  L.). -Famous 

Violinists  and  Fine  Violins.    Crowa 
8w,  cloth.  54,  net 
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PICKTHALL(MARMAl)UKE).— 

Larkmeadow.    Crown  8vnf  cl.,  6s.  net. 


PLUTARCH'S  Lives  of  Illus- 
trious Men.  With  Portraits.  Two 
Vols.,  8vo,  half  cl.,  los.6ti.  nit. 


POE'S  (EDGAR  ALLAN)  Choice 

Works.  With  an  Introduction  bVCHAS. 
Baudelaire.  Crown  Svo,  cl.,  3s.'bd.  net 


POLLEN  (A.  H.).—  The  Navy  in 

Battle.    Illust.    Dy.  8vo,  c!.,  7s.  bd.  net. 


POUQIN    (ARTHUR).— A  Short 

History  of  Russian  Music.  Trans- 
lated by  Lawrence  Hawakd.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth,  5*.  net. 


PRAED    (Mrs.   CAMPBELL), 

Novels  by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3*.   bd. 
net  each. 

Outlaw  and  Lawmaker. 

Christina  Chard. 

Mrs.  Tregaskiss.    With  8  Illustrations. 

Nulma. 

Madame  Izan. 

The  Lost  Earl  of  Elian. 


Our   Book    of    Memories.    Letters 
from  Justin    McCarthy,    with  Ports, 
and  Views.  Demv  8vo,  cl.,  !2j.  bd.  net. 
See  also  under  Justin  McCarthy. 


PRESLAND    (JOHN),     Dramas 

by.     reap.  4to,cloth,  $s.  net  each. 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
M  anin  and  the  Defence  of  Venice. 
Marcus  Aurelius. 
Belisarius,  General  of  the  East. 
King  Monmouth. 


Small  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  bd.  net  each. 
The  Deluge,  and  other  Poems  , 
Songs  of  Changing  Skies. 


Lynton  and  Lvnmouth,  illustrated 
m  Colour  by  F.  J.  Widgkry.  Demy8vo, 
cloth,  7^  Gd  net. 


PROCTOR     (RICHARD    A.), 

Books  by.   Cr.  Svo, cloth,  3*.  bd.  net  each. 
Easy  Star  Lessons.    With  Star  Maps. 
Flow/era  of  the  Sky.  With  55  Ulusti. 
Familiar  Science  Studies. 
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PROCTOR  (RICHARD  A.)— continued. 

Saturn  and  its  System.     With  13 
Steel  Plates.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  $s.  net. 


PRYCE    (RICHARD). —  Miss 

Maxwell's  Affections.      Cr.  Svo,  cl., 
3j.  t,d.  net. 


RAB  AND  HIS  FRIENDS.      By 

Dr.  John  Brown.      Square  i6mo,  with 
Frontispiece,  cloth,  is.  net. 


READE'S   (CHARLES)  Novels. 

Collected  Library  Edition,  in  Seventeen 
Volumes,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  bd.  net  ea. 

Peg  Woffington;  and  Christie 
Johnstone. 

Hard  Cash. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
With  a  Preface  by  Sir  Walter  Besant. 

'  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.' 

The  Course  of  True  Love  Never 
Did  Run  Smooth ;  and  Single- 
heart  and  Doubleface. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief: 
Jack  of  all  Trades;  A  Hero  and 
a  Martyr;  The  Wandering  Heir. 

Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 

The  Double  Marriage. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

A  Terrible  Temptation. 

Griffith  Gaunt.  I  A  Woman -Hater. 

Foul  Play.  I  A  Simpleton. 

The  Jilt:  and  Good  Stories  of  Man 
and  other  Animals. 

A  Perilous  Secret. 

Readiana;  and  Bible  Characters. 


Large  Type,  Fine  Paper  Editions. 

Pott  8vo.  cloth,  zs.  6d.  net  each  :  leather,  gilt 
top,  4s.  net  each. 

The  Clou  ter  and  the  Hearth.  With 
32  Illustrations  by  M.  B.  Hewerdine. 

'It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.' 


Popular  Editions,  med.  8vo,  gd.  net  each. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
1  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.' 
Foul  Play.        |     Hard  Cash. 
Peg     Woffington;     and     Christie 
Johnstone.  Griffith  Gaunt. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
A  Perilous  Secret. 
A  Woman-hater. 
The  Course  of  True  Lovr 
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KKADH  (CHARLB5>-i     ..«<•./. 
The  Wandering  Heir.     LABQ1 

The    Cloister    and    the     Hearth. 
I     Hhwkrdinh 
!  tostrated 
H  »W    K.I.     Demy 
7s.  bd.  net. 


RE1TLINOER  FREDERIO.-A 
Diplomat'*  Memoir  ot  1870.  Tram 
latca  by  Henri  Birruvois.   Cr,  svo, 

cloth.  is.  nit. 


RICHARDSON  (Frank),  Novels  by. 

The  Man  who  Lost  his  Past.    With 
■  us  by   1  I'M  BboWME,  K.I 

Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3s.  (\i.  tut. 
The    Bayawater    Miracle.     Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  3*.  6,/.  net, 


ROWLANDS    (EFFIE    ADE- 

LAID6),     Novels  by.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth. 
The  Price  Paid.    v.  W.  net. 
Her  Husband.    6*  net. 


RUSKIN  iJOH.N).— The  Kinj?  of 

the  (ioldi  n  HU  cr.    Square i< 

net. 

Rusk  In  as  a   Religious  Teacher. 

W.  lAUKAK,  D.D.     Square  l6m>>, 
Is.  net. 

The   Pocket    Ruskin.    i6mo,  cloth. 
is.  bd.  net.  ;  leather,  gilt  top,  41.  net. 


Crown  8vo.  cloth,  f^s.  net  each. 
The  King's  Counsel. 
There  and  Back. 


RIDDELL  (Mrs.),  Novels  by. 

A  Rich  Man's  Daughter.      Crown 

Svo.  ciotli.  $$.  bd.  net, 
Weird    Stories.     Crown    Svo,    cloth, 

31.  bd.  net. 


RIVES  (AMELIE),   Stories  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  31.  bd.  net  each. 
Barbara  Derlng. 
Meriel:  A  Love  Story. 


ROBINSON  (F.  W.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3s.  dJ.  net  each. 
The  Hands  of  Justice. 
The  Woman  in  the  Dark. 

ROLFE  (FR.).--Don  Tarquinio, 

Crowniivo,  cloth,  i>s.  net. 


ROLL    OF     BATTLE    ABBEY, 

THE:  List  ofthe  Principal  Warriors  who 
came  from  Normandy  with  William  the 
Conqueror,  1066.  In  Gold  and  Colours, 
3$.  bd.  net. 


RUSSELL  (W.  CLARKl,  Novels 

by.    Crown  Svo,  cloth.  35.  bit.  net  each. 
Round  the  Galley-Fire. 
In  the  Middle  Watch. 
On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head. 
A  Book  for  the  Hammock. 
The  Mystery  of  the  '  Ocean  Star. 
The  Romance  ot  Jenny  Harlowe. 
The  Tale  of  the  Ten. 
An  Ocean  Tragedy. 
My  Shipmate  Louise. 
Alone  on  a  Wide  Wide  Sea 
The  Good  Ship  '  Mohock.' 
The  Phantom  Death. 
Is  He  the  Man?      The  Last  Entry 
The  Convict  Ship,  j  Heart  of  Oak. 
A  Tale  of  Two  Tunnels. 
The  Death  Ship. 
Overdue.        |     Wrong  Bide  Out. 

Popular  Editions,  med.  8vo,  gd.  net  each. 

The  Convict  Ship. 

Is  He  the  Man? 

My  Shipmate  Louise. 


ROSENGARTEN(A.).— A  Hand- 
book of  Architectural  Styles.  Trans- 
lated by  \V.  Collett-Sandars.  With 
630  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.  cloth.  *>s-  net. 


ROSHER   (HAROLD).  —  In   the 
Royal   Naval   Air   Service.     With  a 

Preiace  by  AkNoLD   Benxlit.     lllusL 
Crown  6vo,  3*.  bd.  net    Paper,  u.  net. 


RUSSELL  (DORA),  Novels  by 

Crown  Svo.  cloth.  31.  bd.  net  each. 
A  Country  Sweetheart, 
The  Drift  of  Fate. 


RUSSIAN       BASTILLE,     THE 

(The  Fortress  of  Schliiesseiburg").     By  I. 
v.visHEV.    Translated  by  A.  S. 
RAfPOPOKT.    M.A.      With    16    Plates. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  71.  CJ.  net. 
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SAINT  AUBYN  (ALAN),  Novels 

by.     Crown  8vo,  clolh,  3s.  6d.  net  each. 
A  Fellow  of  Trinity.     With  a  Note 

b»  oi.ivki'  WE.\-DEi.L  Holmes. 
The  Junior  Dean. 
Orchard  Damerel. 
The  Master  of  St.  Benedict's. 
In  the  Face  of  the  World. 
To  Mis  Own  Master. 
The  Tremlett  Diamonds. 
The  Wooing  of  May. 
Fortune's  Gate. 
A  Tragic  Honeymoon. 
Gallantry  Rower. 
A  Proctor's  Wooing. 
Bonnie  Maggie  Lauder. 
Mrs.  Dunbar's  Secret. 
Mary  Unwin.    With  8  Illustrations. 


SANDEMAN    (GEORGE).- 

Agnes.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 


SAROLEA  (CHARLES).— Ger- 
man Problems  and  Personalities. 
Ci  .wn  Bvo,  Cioth,  5j,  net. 


SCOTT  (CYRIL).— The  Celestial 

Aftermath.  Pott  jto,  cloth,  5s.  net. 
Also  Large  Paper  Edition  limited  to 
50  Signed  Copies,  parchment,  21s.  net. 


SEL1NC0URT      (HUGH      DE), 

Books  by. 
Oxford  from  Within.    With  a  Note 

and  20  Illustration^  In  colour  and  Mono 

chrome  by  Voshio  Markino.   Demy  Svo, 

cloih.  <,t,  net. 
A    Daughter    of    the     Morning. 

Crown  Bvo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 


SERGEANT(ADELINE),  Novels 

by.    Crown  8vo.  clotn.  }■,.  64.  net  eacu. 
Under  False  Pretences. 
Dr.  Endicott's  Experiment. 
The  Missing  Elizabeth. 


SERMON     ON     THE    MOUNT 

('I  he).  Illuminated  in  Gold  and  Colours 
by  Alberto  Saxgorski.  Fcap.  4to. 
Jap.  vellum.  3.5.  6rf.  net ;  parchment,  full 
gilt,  wi'h  silk  ties.  6s   net. 


ST.  MARTINS  LIBRARY  (The). 

In  pocket  size,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net  per  Vol.  ; 
leather,  gilt  top,  4*.  net  per  Vol. 
By  WALTER  BESANT. 
London.  Westminster. 

Jerusalem.     ByBKSAKT and  Palhbr. 
All  bortsand  Conditions  of  Men. 
Sir  Richard  Whittington. 
Gaspard  de  Coligny. 

Bv  GIOVANNI  BOCCACCIO. 
The  Decameron. 

By  ROBERT  BROWNING. 
Illustrated  in  Colours  by  E.  F.  Brickdu.e. 
Pippa  Passes:  anil  Men  and  Wo- 
men. 
Dramatis     Persons ;    and    Dra- 
matic Romances  and  Lyrics. 


ST.  MARTIN'S  LIBRARY— continued. 
By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 

Bv   HALL  CAINE. 
The  Deemster. 

Bv  WILKIE  COLLINS. 
The  Woman  in  White. 

Bv  DANIEL  DEFOE. 
Robinson    Crusoe.     With    37    Illus- 
tration!, by  G.  CRL'IKSHANK. 
By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
Speeches.     With  Portrait 

By  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 
Eighteenth    Century    Vignettes. 
in  Three  Series,  each  Illustrated. 
By  W.S.  GILBERT. 
Original  Plays.     In  Four  Series,  the 
Fourth  Series  with  a  Portrait 
By  THOMAS  HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By   BRET  HARTE. 
Condensed  Novels. 
Mliss,  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp, 

and  other  Stones.     Witn  Portrait. 
Poetical  Works. 

By  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table,     illustrated  by  J.  G.  THOMSON. 
Complied  bv  A.  H.  HYATT. 
The  Charm  of  London:  An  Anthology. 
The  Charm  of  Edinburgh. 
The  Charm  of  Venice, 
the  Charm  of  Paris. 

Bv  RICHARD  JEFFERIES. 
The  Life  of  the  Fields. 
The  Open  Air. 
Nature  near  London. 

By  CHARLES  LAMB. 
The  Essays  of  Ella. 

By  LORD  MACAULAY. 
History  of  England,  in  5  Volumes. 

T,v  1USTIN  MCCARTHY. 
The  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1  Vol. 
A   History  of  the  Four  Georges 

and  of  William  IV.,  in  2  Vols. 
A  History  of  Our  Own  Times  from 
Accession  of  Q.  Victoria  to  igoi.in  4  Vols. 
Bv  GEORGE  MacDONALD. 
Poetical  Works.     In  2  vols.  1 
Works  of  Fancy  and  Imagination 
in  10  Vols.  l6mo.    (For  List,  see  p.  18.) 
By  W.  H.MALLOCK. 
The  New  Republic. 

By  OUIDA. 
Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Pathes. 

Bv  CHARLES  READ*. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  Witn 

■kz  Illustrations  bv  M.  B.  Hewer  dine. 
'  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.' 

By  PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY. 
Prose  Works.    2  vols.,  with  2  Ports. 
Poetical  Works.  2  vols.,  with  3  Plates. 

Selected  by  FRANK  SIDGWICK, 
and  Illustrated  in  Colours  by  Byam  Shaw. 
Ballads  and  Lyrics  of  Love. 
Historical  and  Legendary  Ballads. 
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ST.  MARTIN'S  LIBRARY— ..-.miued. 
In  p  '!!>,  2%  <xt.  net  per  Vol.; 

leather,  gilt  to  \  41.  net  1  I 
By  ROB!  RT  I  01 
An  Inland  Voyage. 
Travels  with  a  Donkey. 
The  Silverado  Squ. liters. 
Memories  and  Portraits. 
Ylrglnlbus  Fuerlsque. 
Men  and  nooks. 
New  Arabian  Nights. 
Across  the  Plains. 
The  Merry  Men. 
Prince  Otto. 
In  the  South  Seas. 
Essays  of  Travel. 
Weir  of  Hermlston. 
Tales  and  Fantasies. 
The  Art  of  Writing. 
Lay  Morals,  etc  Poems. 

Bv   H.    \.  TAIN'K 
History  of  English  Literature,  in 
4  \ois.     With  tj  Portraits. 
By  TCHEHOV. 
Tales.    Translated  bv  Constance  Gar- 
nett.    Six  Vols.    Now  ready 
Bv  MARK/i- wain. -Sketches. 
By   WALTON  and  lOITON. 
The  Complete  Angler. 

By   WALT  WHITMAN. 
Poems.  '  Sclec-ed  and   Kdited  by  W.  M. 
Kos>setti.     With  Portrait.  . 


SANQORSKI  (ALBERTO), 
Books  Illuminated  by.  Kc.ip.  tto 
J.ip.  tffllatu  3*.  6rf.  net  each  ;  parchment 
Kin,  with  silk  t  es,    s.  net  each. 

Prayers  Written  at  Vallima  by 
KoerJtT  L"l  is  11 1-  vi 

The  sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Morte  d' Arthur,  bv  Limn  Tkn-wsox. 


SCOTT  (CYRIL).— I  he  Celestial 

Aftermath.  P  tt  «to,  cloth,  o.  nei. 
Large  pacer  Edition,  limited  to  50 
copies,  signed  bv  the  Auihor,  21 

SHADOWLESS"  MAN     1THE1: 
Peter  Schlemihl.  Bv  V.VON  CHAMISSO. 

Illusuated  by  Gordon  Browne.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth,  2s.  net. 


SHAKESPEARE    LIBRARY 

Pari  i. 
TheOId-Speliing  SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited  hy  K.  J.  i-iknivall.  M.A..  D.  LKt. 
and  K.  W.  Clarke.  XI. A.  Demy&vo.  c, 
U.  bd.  net  each  Play.  Of  some  of  the 
plays  a  Library  Edition  may  be  hi" 
at  51.  ner  t  ach.  A  list  of  volumes 
on  appl  cation. 

I'.KI    II. 

The  SHAKESPEARE    CLASSICS. 

Sm  ill  cr  .An  8vo,  qoarter-bouiiil  an  .qu> 
giev  boards,  21.  ftd.  ne!  per  vol. ;  those 
marked  f  may  also  be  had  in  ve  \e; 
persian  at  4j.  net  ;  and  those  m.  rked  • 
on  large  paper,  half  parchm  nt,  Kg.  nei. 
per  vol.  Each  volume  with  Kronlispiece. 
•t i-  Lodge's  'Rosalynde':  the 
original  of  Shakespeare's  'As 
You  Like  It.'  Edited  by  W.  W. 
Greo,  M.A,  [Ready. 


SHAKESPEARE   LIBRARY-™**. 
SHAKE5PEARE  CLASSICS-*™*. 
MM*  published  or  in  preparation, 
*f2.  Oreene's  '  Pandosto.'or  '  Doras- 
tus  and  Fawnia  ':  the  orlnlnal 
of      Shakespeare's     '  Winter's 
Tale.'  {Ready. 

*\i.  Brooke's  Poem  of  Romeus  and 
Juliet':  the  urUInal  or  Shake- 
speare's 'Romeo  and  Juliet.' 
Ed. ted  bv  P.  A  1'amki..  Modernised 
and  re-edited  by  J.  J   Mlnro.       [Ready. 

4.  'The  Troublesome  Reign  of 
King  John':  the  Play  rewritten 
by  Shakespeare  as  'King  John. 

■  .    Di      l.   J.   KI'k.vivai  1.    ai'd 
John  Mlnro,  M.A.  [Ready. 

5,6.    'The    History    of    Hamlet': 

With  other  Document*  illu»tr.iuve  ot 
the  sources  of  Miak>peare's  1'lay.  and  an 
Introductory  Sludy  of  the  I.Ki.KND  OF 
H,\ mi. it  by  Plot.  i.  gollancz. 

•t7  'The  Play  of  King  Leir  and  His 
Three  Daughters  ' :  the  old  play 
on  the  subject  of  King  Dear, 
Baited  by  SlDNKY  Ll-.t,  D.Litt,     [Ready. 

»fS.    'The    Taming    of    a    Shrew': 

Bemg  the  oid  \  lay  used  by  Shakespeare 
in  'The  Taming  of  the  Shrew."  Edited 
by  Professor  F.  a  BOAS,  M.A.      [Ready. 

*t9.  The  Sources  and  Analogues  of 

'  A  Midsummer  Night  s  Dream.' 
Edited  by  FRANK  &IDQW1CK.        [.\.ady. 


.    'The    Famous 
Henry  Y.' 


Victories    of 


n.  'The  Mensechml*:  the  original 
of  Shakespeare's  'Comedy  of 
Errors.'  Latin  tex;.  with  the  Eliia- 
betn.in  Translation.  Edited  by  W.  H.  D. 
ROUSK.  Litt.D.  [Ready. 

12.  'Promos  and  Cassandra': 
the  source  of  'Measure  for 
Measure.' 

13.  '  Apolonius  and  Sllla':  the 
somes  01  Twelfth  N.ght.'  Edited  by 
Morton  Luce.  [Ready. 

14.  'The  First  Part  of  the  Conten- 
tion betwixt  the  two  famous 
Houses  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter.' an  '  The  True  Tragiay  of 
Richard,  Duke  of  Yom':  the 
01  u  ina  »  ot  1  he  second  and  thira  parts  of 
•King  Henry  VI.' 

15.  The  Sources  of 'The  Tempest.' 

16.  The  Sources  of  'Cymbeline.' 

17.  The  Sources  and  Analogues 
of  'The  Merchant  of  Venice.' 

Eui;<  '  \cz. 

18.  Romantic  Tales :  the  sources  of 
•  the  rwo  Gentlemen  of  Verona.'  'Mcrrv 
Wives,'  'Much  Ado  about  Nothing!' 
'  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well.' 
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SHAKESPEARE    LIBRARY-^.*;. 
•fig,  20   Shakespeare's  Plutarch: the 

sources  of  '  Julius  Ca:sar,  "Antony  and 
Cleopatra.'  '  CoriolaDus,  and'Timon. 
Ed.  C.  F.  Tuckkk  Brooke,  MA.  [Ready. 
Part  III. 
THE  LAMB  SHAKESPEARE 
FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
With  Illustrations  and  Music.  Based  on 
Mary  and  Chabli  -s  La^ib'sTaleskrom 
Shakkspeari:,  and  edited  by  Professor 
I.  Gollancx,  who  has  inserted  within 
the  prose  setting  those  scenes  and 
passages  from  the  Plays  with  which 
the  young  reader  should  early  become  ac- 
quainted. The  Music  arranged  by  T. 
Maskeli,  Hardy.  Imperial  i6mo,  cloth, 
1.5.  dd.  net  per  vol.  ;  leather.  2s.  td.  net  per 
vol. ;  School  Edit.,  linen,  is.  net  per  vol. 

I.  The  Tempest. 
II.  As  You   Like  It. 

III  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

IV  The  Merchant  of  Yenice. 
V.  The  Winter's  Tale. 

VI   Twelfth  Night. 
VII    Cymbeline. 
Vill.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 


Macbeth. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 


XI.  Life  of  Shakespeare  for  the 
Young.    By  Prof.  L  Gollancz. 

[I'retaring 
XII,  An  Evening  with  Shake- 
speare: to  Dramatic  Tableaux  f«*i 
Young  People,  with  Music  by  T. 
Maskeix  Hardy,  and  Illustrations. 
Cloth.  2s.  net  :  leather,  3s.  td.  net 
linen,  is.  6d.  net. 


Part  IV. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  ENGLAND. 

A  series  of  volumes  lllusliat  ve  ot  tin 
life,  thought,  and  letters  of  England  in  thi 
time  of  Shakespeare. 

Robert  Laneham's  Letter.desrribing 
part  of  the  Entertainment  given  t 
Queen  Elizabeth  at  Kenilworth  Castle  in 
1575.  With  Introduction  by  Dr.  FLRNI- 
vall,  and  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo 
cloth,  55.  net. 

The  Rogues  and  Vagabonds  of 
Shakespeare's  Youth:  reprint* id 

Awdeley's  '  hraternuye  of  Vacabondes.' 
Harman  s 'Caveat for  CommonCursetor-.' 
Parson  Habensor  Hyberdyne'i '  Sermor 
in  Praise  of  Thieves  and  Thievery,'  &> 
With  manvwondcuts.  Edited,  with  In 
tro  loctloa,  by  Edward  Viles  and  Dr 
Furnivall,     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net. 

Shakespeare's  Holinshed:  a  reprint 
01  .11  the  passages  in  Ho:insludv 
'Chronicle'  of  which  use  was  made  in 
Shakespeare's  Historical  Plays,  with 
Notes.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Boswell 
Stonk.    Royal  8vo,  cloth,  ioj,  6d.  net. 


SHAKESPEARE  LIBRARY-^*/. 
SHAKESPEARE'S  ENGLAND— cant. 

The  Shakespeare  Allusion  Book. 

Re(  r  ms  01  a  1  reierences  t>>  Siiakespeare 
and  hsWotks  before  the  close  ol  the  17th 
century,  collected  by  Dr.  Ixgl  by,  Miss 
L.  Tollmin  Smith,  Dr.  Furnivall,  and 
J.  J.  Mlnro.  Two  vols.,  royal  8vo,  cloth, 
21s.  net. 

The  Book  of  Elizabethan  Yerse. 

Edited  with  Notrs  bv  WILLIAM 
Stanley  Braithwaite.  With  Frontis- 
piece and  Vignette.  Small  crown  8vo 
cloth,  pi  td.  net ;  vellum  gilt,  lis.  td.  net. 


A  Study  of  Shakespeare.    By  A.  C. 

SWJNBURNK,     Clown  8vo,  cloth,  8s. 

The  Age  of  Shakespeare.    By  A.  C. 

Swinblk.ne.     Cr.  8vo,  buckram, ts.  net. 


SHELLEY'S  (PERCY  BYSSHE) 

C-mrlete  W  rk»  in  VERSE  (2  Vols.)  and 

PROSE(2  Vol-.),  each  with  Frontispiece. 

Edited  by  Richard  Herxe  shepherd. 

St.  Martins  Library  Edition.     Pott 

8vo,  cloih,  2s.  td.  net  per  vol.;  leather 

gilt,  45.  net  per  vol. 

».*.\lson:i  Edition  In  S  vols  or. 8vo, cloth. 3s.6<*. 

net  per  vol.,  in   wuiWi  the  Poktical  Works 

form  3  vols,  and  the  Prokk  Works  2  vols. 

Set  also  under   Florence  Pre^s  Books, 

page  10. 


SHERIDAN'S      (RICHARD 

BRINSLEYi    Complete    Works 

Edited  by  F.Stainforth.  With  Po  trait 
and  Memoir.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3.1.  td.  net. 


SHIEL  (M.  P.),  Novels  by. 
The  Purple  Cloud.   Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

%s.  M.  net 
Unto  the  Third  Generation.  Cr.Svo, 

cloth,  ts.  net. 


SIGNBOARDS:    The   History    of, 

from  the  Earliest  Times :  including 
Famous  Taverns  and  Remarkable  Charac- 
ters. By  Jacob  Larwcod  and  J.  C. 
Hotten.  With  95  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  31.  td.  net. 


SIMS  (OEORGE  R.)t  Books  by. 

'rown  8vo,  picture  cover,  is.  net  each;  cloth, 
u.  td.  net  each. 

The  Dagonet  Reciter  and  Reader. 
Dagonet  Ditties. 
Life  We  Live. 
Young  Mrs.  Caudle. 
Li  Ting  of  London. 
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SIMS  (OBOROB  R).  Hooki  by-cont. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ,i.  (hi.  net  each. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
Mary  Jane  Married. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 
Anna  or  the  Underworld. 
Joyce   Pleasantry.      With  a  I 

piece  by  Hi  UH 

For  Life  -and  After. 
Once    upon    a   Christmas    Time, 
at  ions  by  Ciia^.Gkkkn  KM 
In  London's   Heart. 
A  Blind  Marriage. 
Without  the  Limelight. 
The  Small-part  Lady. 
Blographs  of  Babylon. 
The  Mystery  of  Mary  Anne. 
His  Wife's  Revenge. 
Tinkletop's  Crime. 
Dramas  of  Life. 
Zeph. 

Ring  o'  Bells. 
Dagonet  Abroad. 


.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C 


SPALDINU    (Kenneth    J.).  —  A 

Pilgrim's  Way.  heap.  «to,  34.  td.  net. 


Popular  Editions,  med,  Svo,  gi.  net  each. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
Mary  Jane  Married. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 

How  the  Poor  Live;    and  Horrible 

London.     Cr.  Svo,  leatherette,  is.  net. 

Dagonet  Dramas.    Crown  8vo,  if  net. 


SLADEN  (DOUQLAS).-A  Jap- 
anese Marriage.     Med.  8vo;  ■ 


SLANQ  DICTIONARY  (The):  His 

toncal  and  Anecdotal.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,65.  net, 

1 


SMEDLEY  (CONSTANCE:  Mrs. 
Maxwell  Armiield),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $s.  bd.  net. 
Service.    With  Frontispiece. 


Crown  8vo.  cloth.  6s.  net  each. 
Mothers  and  Fathers.    Frontispiece. 
Commoners'  Rights.    With 8  Illustra- 
tions by  Maxwell  Armfielb. 
Una  and  the  Lions. 
See  also  The  Flower  Book,  p.  10. 


SNAITH  (J.  C.).— The   Coming. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  61.  net. 


SOMERSET   (Lord    HENRY). - 

Songs  ot  Adieu.    4to,  Jap.  veil.,  51.  net. 


SPANISH  ISLAM  :  A  History  of 

the  Moslems  in  .Spain. 

<ph  cat 

buckram,  tit.  net. 


SPEI(iHT(E.  I!)      IheOalleon 

of  Torbay.     Crown  8vf 


SPEIGHT  (T.  \V.).   Novels    by. 

B,  3j.  bd.  net. 
Her  Ladyship. 
The  Grey  Monk: 
The  Master  of  Trenance. 
The  Secret  of  Wy  vern   Towers. 
Doom  or  Siva. 
As  it  was  Written 
The  Web  of  Fate. 
Experiences  of  Mr.  Yerschoyle. 
Stepping  Blindfold. 


(MRS.     M.      H.), 


SP1ELMANN 
Books  by. 

Margery  Radford  and  her  Friends. 

With  1  y  Gordon  BROWNE. 

Large  crown  8yo,  colli.  5*.  net. 

The  Rainbow  Book :  Sixteen 
Tales  of  Fun  and  Fancy.  wita 
37  Illustrations  by  ah  1  irk  Kackham. 
Hugh  Thomson  md  oiher  artists.  Large 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  21,  bd.  net. 


•SPY*   (FORTY  YEARS  OF),  by 

LESLIE  WARD.  W.ih  over  150  1. lus- 
trations alter  i'ortraits  and  Caricature* 
by  the  Author.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  71.  bd. 
net. 


STATHAM  (H.    HEATHCOTE  . 
—  What  Is  Music?  With  Frontispiece. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31.  6d.  net. 


STEDMAN    (E.    C). -Victorian 

Poets.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  91.  net. 


STERNE    (LAURENCE).— 

A  Sentimental  Journey.  With  So 
Illustrations  !<y  T.  H.  kOBIS'SON',  and 
Portrait,  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  31.  6,/.  net; 
post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  bd.  net;  leathci, 
is.  net. 
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STEVENSON    (R.    LOUIS), 

Works    by. 

Virginibus  Puerisque,  and  other 
Papers.  Florence  Press  Edition. 
Willi  12  Illustrations  in  Coloured  Collo- 
type by  Norman  Wilkinson.  Cr.  4to, 
bds.,  £2  12s.  bd.  net ;   vellum.  £3  3s.  net. 

Stevenson's  Poems:  Complete  Edition. 
Printed  in  the  Florence  Type.  Small 
fcap.  4to,  gilt  top,  12s.  bd.  net. 

Crown  8vo,  buckram  6s.  net  each. 

Travels  with  a  Donkey.  With  a 
Fn>nt>spiece  by  Walter  Crane. 

An  Inland  Voyage.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  Walter  crane. 

Familiar  Studies  of  Men  &  Books. 

The    Silverado    Squatters. 

New  Arabian  Nights. 

The  Merry  Men.  |  Lay  Morals,  &c. 

Underwoods:    Poems. 

Memories  and  Portraits. 

Virginibus  Puerisque.  |    Ballads. 

Songs  ot  Travel. 

Prince  Otto.  |    Across  the  Plains. 

Weir  of  Hermiston. 

In  the  South  Seas. 

Bssays  of  Travel. 

Tales  and  Fantasies. 

Essays  in  the  Art  of  Writing. 

Records  of  a  Family  of  Engineers 

The  above  books  are  also  issued  in  a  Fine 
Paper  Ei>iTioN,pott8vo,  cloth,  2s.6d.  net 
each  ;  leather,  4$.  net,  with  the  exception 
of  'Underwoods'  and'  Ballads,'  which 
are  printed  in  1  vol. together  with  'Songs 
of  Travel,'  under  the  ti : le  of  'Poems. 
•Records  of  a  Family  of  Engineers'  is 
published  at  6s.  net  only. 

A  Lowden  Sabbath  Morn.  With 
Coloured  Front,  and  numerous  Illus.  by 
A.  S.  Boyd.     Cr.  8vo,  buckram,  5s.  net. 


STEVENSON  (R.  I..)— continued. 
New    Arabian    Nights.     Popular 

Edition,  medium  8vo,  9/    net. 
The  Suicide  Club;  and  The  Rajah's 
Diamond.       (From    New    Arabian 
NlGHiS.)     With  8  Illustrations  by  W.  J. 
Hennessy.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s. bd.  net. 


Large    crown    Svo,    cloth,    5$.    net    each ; 

parchment,  Js.bct.  net  each  ;  or,  Large 

Paper  Editions,  vel„  12s.  6d.  net  each. 
An    Inland    Voyage.    Illustrated  in 

Colour  by  NOEL  Kooke. 
Travels   with   a   Donkey  in  the 

Cevennes     illustrated  in  Colour  by 

Noel  Kooke. 


A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses.  Illus- 
trated in  Colour  by  Millicent  Sow- 
ERBY.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  ne'  : 
Large  Paper  Ed.,  pnrchmt.,  10s.  6d.  net. 


Long  fcap.  8v<>,  quarter-cloth,  is.  net  each. 
Father  Damien. 
Talk  and  Talkers. 

A  Christmas  Sermon.  Post  8vo. bds.. 
is.  net  ;  leather,  2s.  net.  Also  a  Minia- 
ture Edition  in  velvet  ca'f,  as.  net. 

Prayers  Written  at  Vaiiima. 
Post  Svo,  bds.,  is.  net  ;  leather,  2..  n<  t. 
Also  a  Miniature  Edition  in  velvet  call 
yapp,  2s.  net.  ;  and  the  Edition  de 
Luxe,  Ilium,  by  A.  Sangorski  in  gold 
and  colours,  fcap.  4to.  Jap.  vel.,  gilt  top 
3s.  bd.  net.  ;  parch,  gilt,  with  ties,  6s.  net. 


l6mo.  decorated  clotli.  is.  net  each. 
The    Sire    de    Maletroit's    Door. 
A  Longing  for  the  Night. 
The  Waif  Woman. 
On  the  Choice  of  a  Profession. 


The  Pavilion  on  the  Links.   With 

1  us  rations  b-  Gordon  Browne,  R.I. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  net. 

The  Stevenson  Reader.  Post  8vo, 
cl.,  2s.  bd.  net ;  buckram,  gilt  top,  3s.  bd. 
net :  School  EDITION,  cloth,  is.  bd.  net. 

The  Pocket  R.L.S.:  Favourite  Pas- 
sages, iomo,  cl.,  2s.  bd,  net  ;  leather, 
4s.  net. 

Brave  Words  about  Death.  Selected 
from  the  Writings  of  Stevenson.  Pott 
8vo.  decorated  cover,  is.  net. 

R.  L.  Stevenson 7  A  Study.  By  H.  B. 
Kaildon.    Crown  Svo,  buckram,  5s.  net. 

Recollections  of  R.  L.  Stevenson 
in  the  Pacific.  By  Arthur  John- 
stone.    Cr.  8V'>,  buckram,  6s.  net. 


STOCKTON    (FRANK  R.).-The 

Younjr  Master  of  Hyson  Mall.  With 
30  Ii  uslrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s. bd. 
net. 


STOKES  (FRANCIS  GRIFFIN). 

Translated  and  Edited  by  : 
Epistoloa   Obscurorum  Virorum. 

The  Litintext  with  English  Rendering. 

Roya  Svo,  buckram,  251.  net. 
Spanish  Islam:  a  History  of  the 

Moslems  in  Spain.    By  Reinhart 

DOZY,     Koyal  Svo  buckram  21s.net. 


STONE    (CHRISTOPHER), 

Novels  by.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net  each. 
They  also  Serve. 
The  Shoe  of  a  Horse. 

The  Noise  of  Life.    3s.  bd.  net. 
ST  OTT  (BEATRICE).— Christian 

Derrick.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s.  net. 


STRACHEY  (LYTTON).— Emi- 
nent Victorians.  With  6  Portraits. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  bd.  net. 


STRAUS   (RALPH),  Novels  by. 

down  Svo.  cloth,  6s.  net  each. 
The  Man  Apart 
The  Little  Cod's  Drum. 


STRUTT     (JOSEPH). —  The 

Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People 
of  England.  With  140  Illustrations. 
Crown  Bvo,  cloth,  3s.  bd   net. 

STUART  (H.  LONGAN),  Novels 

by.     Crown  .svo.  cloth,  6s.  net  each. 
Weeping  Cross.      |      Fenella. 
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STUCKENBERO     VKido.-By 

the  Wayside. 

■  i     aiul    lllil-..  ■ 

.sin  ill  (cap.  4tn,  boards,  u  (\i.  net. 


SUTRO     (ALFRED).  —  The 

Foolish    Virgins.       Pep,    8\ 

u.  ("J.  net. 


SWIFTS  (Dean)  Choice  Works, 

m  1*1  o  c  and  Versa,  Or.  «v.>.  ci., | 
Jonathan     Swift  :    A   Study.     Hy   J 
Chortuh  Collins.  Cr.  8vo,  cl„  31.  6j.  act. 


SWINBURNE'S      (ALQERNON 
CHARLES)  Works. 

Mr.  Swinburne's  Collected    Tra- 
gedies. losVoU^ccSvo,  30*.  net  the  sat. 

Songs  before  Sunrise.      I    ORBHCi 
I'r.ss  kdiiion.   Crowq  sto.  haud»niad< 

paper,  boards,  2"s.  net  ;  vellum,  3'jj.  net. 

Selections.    Peas,  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
Dolores.     Small  4to,  boards,  1 


The   Queen-Mother;  and    Rosa- 
mond.   Crow  .  net, 
Atalanta  In  Calydon.  down  Bvojfa 
Chastelard:   \  ir  u  dy.  Crown 8vo,7« 
Poems  and    Ballads.  First  SKRIBS 

Crown  BVO,  91. 

Poems  and  Ballads.    Second  Series 

Crown  8vo  or. 
Poems  and  Ballads.    Third  Series 

Crown  Bvo,  7j. 
Son  'b  before  Sunrise.  Cr.  8vo  ioj.  td 
both  well:   kTrajjedv    Crown  8vo,  izs.fi*. 
Songs  of  Two  Nations. C: own  Bvo.'  t. 
George  Chapman     (in  Vol.  II.  of  0 

CHAI'MANS  Works.)  Cr.  Bvo,  j».  t>,i.  net. 
Essays  and  Studies.  Grown  Bvo,  iti. 
Erechtheus:  A  Iragi-dv.  C>own8vq.6s 
A  Not«  on  Charlotte  Bronte.  Crowi 

8vo.  6  c. 
A  Study  of  Shakespeare.  Cr.  8vo,  8j 
Songs  or  the  Springtides.  Cr.8vo,6, 
Studies  In  Song,    i  k,\mi  svo,  7$. 
Mary  Stuart:  \  tragedy.  Crown  Bvo,  s 
Tristram  of  Lvonesse.  Crown  Rvo,oi 
A  Century  of  Roundels.      Cr,  Rvo,  6s 
A  Mid   ummer  Holiday.    Cr.Svo.  7 
Marino  Faliero:  \  <    njrdy  Cr.  8vo,  6> 
A  Study  of  Victor  Hugo.  I 
Miscellanies,    Ctown  Bvo   12?. 
Locrlne:  A  rVatferfv.    Crown    vo.fi*. 
A     tudy  of  Ben  Jonson.    1 
The  Sisters:    \  rratte,iv.  Crown  Svo.  f>s 
A-trophel.  Ac.    Crown  «vo,  71. 
btudies     in    Prose    and     Poetry 

Crown  Svo,  91. 
The  Tale  of  Balen.    Crown  *vo.  y#, 
Rosamund,   Queen  of   the    Lom- 
bards:   a  r    ^c  iv.    Crown 81 
A  Channel  Passage.    Crown  8vo,  75. 
Love's   Cross -Currents:    A  years 

l.rttets.     Crown  svo,  t>s.  net. 
William  Blake.    Crown  Svo,  fir.  net. 


SWINP.I  RNB  (ALGERNON  CHARI  l-*> 

ttHued 
The  Ouke  of  Gandla.    Crown  •»•  St. 
Ihe  Age  ot  8haKeapeare.    Crown 

I    ne 
Charles  Dickens.    '  net. 


SWINNERTON     (FRANK), 
Novels  by. 
The  Voung  Idea.  |  The  Casement. 
The  Merry  Heart.     -,..<>./.  tut  ea. 

SYRLI  1     Mil  a.,  Novel*  by. 

.11  rfvo.  cioih.  31.  (1,/.  11. 1  ea 
Anne  Page. 
A  Castle  of  Dreams. 
Olivia  L.  Carew. 


Crown  Svo,  cloih,  fit.  net  each. 
Drendor's  Daughter. 
The  Endless  Journey,  &c. 
Three  Women. 
Barbara  of  the  Thorn. 


Troublers  of  the  Peace.    51  net 

1  o,  0/.  net. 
Anne  Page.       Olivia  L.  Carew. 
Three  Women. 


rAINE'S     History     of    English 

Literature.  Ii.ms  nylltsuv  Van  Lain. 
K,ur  V  .is.,  with  32  I'o.ir.iits.  p  .11  Svo, 
cloth.  2s.  fid.  net  each  ;  leather,  nilt  top, 
4».  net  e  <cii. 


TCHEHOV    (ANTON).— Tale* 

translated  from  the  Russian  by 
Constance     Garnett. 

now  ic.i.iv.  I.  T  e  Q.trilng.  e;c.  II. 
The  D.iel.ctc.  III.  Toe  Lady  with  the 
I)  fi.  vie.  IV  The  Ha.ty.  etc.  V.  The 
Wife,  etc.  VI.  Th--  Witch,  etc.  P,.tt 
Svo  c  oth,  it.  td  net .  leather.  4s.  net  each. 


rElNNYSON      (CHARLES).- 

C:imoridj{e  from  \\  ithin.     Illusts.  by 
cl„  s«.  net. 


Harry  Mi.ri.ky      In. 


THACKHRAYtW.  M.).-l  he  Rose 

and   The   King.     I  .lusts    b\    Gordon 

Bmowm      Demy  BVO,  cloth,  3t.  td.  net. 

The   Pocket  Thackeray.    Arranged 

by  A.  11     Hyatt,     iOirio,  cloth,  at.  6d. 
net;  leather.  gilt  top,4J.  net. 

THOMPSON     (FRANCIS).    The 

Hound   of     Heaven      len    Drawings 
ating.by  rKioESWrrH  Mcsdakt. 
K..yil  4t<»,  bords.  <jt,  td.   net. 
c  •■'  is    on     rac   men  . 


inukLAU:  His  Life  and  Aims. 

1.      I  ■     A.    I'age.     Post   svo,   buckram, 
'  d.  net.  ■    \ 

riMBS     -JOHN),     Works     by. 

Ciown  8vo,  c  >tli.  3s.  fist  n     each. 
Clubs  and  Club  Life  in  London. 

With  \  1   I 

English    Eccentrics   and    Eccen- 
tricities.    W.tl.  -|S  I  lustrations. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  97  &  99  ST.  MARTINIS  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


TROLLOPE  (ANTHONY),  Novels 

by.     Crown  8vo,  cioth,  3s.  bd.  net  each. 
The  "Way  We  Live  Now. 
Frau  Frohmann.    I    Marion  Fay. 
The  Land-Leaguers. 
Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 
John    Caidigate. 


TURKISH     ENIGMA,     The. 

Tran-lated  from  the  French  by  Wini- 
fred SiE.HfcXS.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
5s   net. 


TWAIN'S  (MARK)  Books. 

UNIFORM  LIBRARY  EDITION.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth.  4s.  bd.  net  each. 
Mark  Twain's  Library  of  Humour 

With  107  Illustrations  by  E.  W.  Kf.mhlk 
Roughing  It:  and  The  Innocents 

at  Home.    With  200  Illustrations  by 

F.  A   Hrasf.r. 
The  American  Claimant.    With  81 

Illustrations  bv  Hal  H  lrst  and  others. 
Pudd'nhead  Wilson.    With   Portrall 
and  Six  Illustrations  by  I  oris  I.of.b. 

•  The  Adventuresof  Tom  Sawyer. 

With  1 11  I  'lustrations. 

Tom  Sawyer  Abroad.  With  26 
Illustrations  by  Dan  Bfakd. 

Tom  Sawyer,  Detective,    With  Port 

•A  Tramp  Abroad     Wih  314  Illr.s's. 

•The  Innocents  Abroad;  and  The 
New  Pilgrim's  Progress.  With 
234  Illusts.  (The  2s.  '  d.  edition  is  also 
known    as    MARK    TWAIN'S   PLEASURfc 

Trip/) 
•The  Gilded  Age.    Bv  Mark  Twain 
and   e.  I)   Wakner.     With  212  Musts. 

•  The   Prince    and    the    Pauper. 

W  i:h  :iiO  1  lust  atmns. 

•  Life  on  the  Mississippi.  30olllusts. 
•The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry 

Finn.    174  Musts,  by  k.  w.  Kemri.e. 
•A  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King 

Arthur.    220  Illusts  1  v  Dan  Bkaru. 
•The  Stolen  White  Elephant. 
•The  £1.000  000  Bank-Note. 
A     Double-barrelled     Detective 

Story.     Wit>>  7  Illustration- 
Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of 

Arc.    Witt.  laIllustK.by  K.V.DuMund. 
More  Tramps  Abroad. 
The  Man  that  Corrupted  Hadley. 

burg,     vv  1  1,  i-r  ntisp'ice. 
The  Choice  Works  of  Mark  Twain. 

With  Lite,  For. rait,  and  Illust  ations. 
*,*  The  Books  marked  •  may  be  had  in  posi 

Svo,  ci..  without  Illustrations,  at  2s.  bd 

net  each. 


TYTLER    (5ARAH),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  bd.  net  each. 
Burled  Diamonds. 
The  Blackhall  Ghosts. 
What  She  Came  Through. 
The  Macdonald  Lass. 
The  Witch-Wife. 
Rachel  Langton. 
Sapphira. 

Mrs.  Carmichael'a  Goddesses: 
A  Honeymoon's  Eclipse. 
A  Young  Dragon. 
Three  Men  of  Mark; 
In  Clarissa's  Day. 
Sir  David's  Visitors. 
The  Poet  and  His  Guardian  Angel. 


UPWARD  (ALLEN),  Novels  by. 

The  Queen  against  Owen.    Crown 

8vo,  cl  ,  3j.  bd.  net. 

The     Phantom     Torpedo-Boats. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3$.  bd.  net. 


VAN  V0RST  (MARIE).— Fairfax 

and  bis  Pride.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6*. 
net. 


Popular  Editions,  medium  8vo,  gd.  net  each. 

Tom  Sawyer.  !    *  Tramp  Abroad. 
The  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 
Huckleberry  Finn. 

Mark  Twain's  Sketches.  Pott  8vo 
cloth,  2s  bd.  net  ;  leather.  gilt  top,  as.  net 
post  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  bd.  net. 

Mark  Twain's  Letters.  Two  vols 
Demy  8vo,  cloth.  i8j.  net. 


VICENZA  (The  PAINTERS  of). 

By  Tancrf.d  Boreniis.     With  15  full- 
page  Plates.^Demy  8vo,  cloth,  js.  bd.  net. 


VIOLIN   TONE.    By  Hidalgo  Moya 
and  Towhy  Piper.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.,5*.  net. 


VIZETELLY     (ERNEST     A.), 
Books  by. 

A  Path  of  Thorns.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  61. 

net.  

My  Days  of  Adventure  :  the  Fall 
of  France,  1870-71.  W:th  a  Frontisp. 
Demy  Svo,  cloth,  7,.  bd.  net. 

The  True  Story  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  W  ith  Map.  Demy  8vu, 
cloth,  105.  bd.  net. 


The  Court  of  the  Tuileries,  1859. 
1870.     Demy  8v»,  cloth,  5.1.  net. 

My  Adventures  in  the  Commune. 

Demy  Svo,  cl.,  12s  bd.  net. 

In    Seven   Lands.    Demy  8vo,  cloth 
12s.  bd.  net. 


WALTON   and    COTTON'S 

Complete    Angler.      Pott   Svo,    cloth. 
U,  bd.  net  ;  leather,  gilt  top,  41.  net. 
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WARDEN  (FLORENCE),  by. 

.  net  each. 
Joan,  the  Curat*. 
The  Heart  of  a  Girl.    With  8  Musts. 
Tom  Dawson. 

The  Youngest  Miss  Brown. 
A  Fight  to  a  Finish; 
The  Old  House  at  the  Corner. 
Love  and  Lordship 
What  Ought  She  to  Do? 
My  Lady  of  Whlma. 
Tom  Dawson.    Mcdium8TO.9i.net. 


WARRANT  to  Execute  Charles  I. 

With  the  s»)Sn;iiatiircs  ;md  Seals,   M.  net. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Mary  Queen 
of  Soots.     it.  net. 


WESTALL  (WILL.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  St.  bd.  net  each. 
Trust-Money. 
A  Woman  Tempted  Him. 
For  Honour  and  Life. 
Her  Two  Millions. 
Two  Pinches  of  Snuff. 
With  the  Red  Eagle. 
A  Red  Bridal.  1    Nigel  Fortescue. 
Ben  Clough.       |    Birch  Dene. 
Sons  of  Belial.  |  Strange  Crimes. 
Her  Ladyship's  Secret. 
The  Phantom  City. 
Ralph  Norbreck's  Trust. 
A  Queer  Race.  1  Red  Ryvlngton. 
Roy  or  Roy's  Court. 
As  Luck  would  have  it. 
As  a  Man  Sows.  ;  The  Old  Bank. 
Dr.  Wynne's  Revenge. 
The  Sacred  Crescents. 
A  Yery  Queer  Business. 

With  the  Red  Eagle.  Med.  8vo,  oi.  net. 


WHISHAW     (FRED.),     Novels 

by.  Crown  8v  ..  cloth,  $s.  bd.  net  each. 
A  Forbidden  Name.  |  Mazeppa. 
Many  Ways  of  Love.  With  s  Ulusu 
Near  the  Tsar,  near  Death. 


WHITMAN  (WALT),  Poems  by. 

Selected  by  \V.  M.  RoSSXTTL 
cloth,  2s.  bd.  net  ;  leather,  41.  net. 
Drum     Taps.        special    War    Edition. 
Small  4to ;  decorated  cover,  it.  net. 


WILDE   (LADY).— The  Ancient 

Legends,  Charms, and  Superstitions 
of  Ireland.    cr.  8vo.  cloth,  3*, 


WILLIAMS  (W.    MATTIEl 

I  he  Chemistry  of  Cookery.    Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  5j.  net. 


WILSON   (Dr.    ANDREW),    by. 

Leisure-Time  Studies.  With  Illustra- 
'!.  net. 

Common  Accidents,  and  how  to 
Treat  Them.  Cr.  «vo,  cloth,  11.  net ; 
paper  cover,  bd.  net. 


WOLSELEY  (LADY).— Women 

and  the  Laad.     Cr.8vo.cloth.5j.net. 


WRAQGE     (CLEMENT    L.).- 

The   Romance   of   the  South  Seas. 
With  84  lllui  .  cl.,  6i,  ne:. 


WRAY  (ROGER).— Madcaps  and 

Madmen.     Crown  8»  >,  cloth,  &■  net. 


ZOLA   (EMILE),    Novels  by. 

Uniform  Edition.  Mostly  Translated  or 
Edited,  with  Introductions,  bv  BUUWI 
A.  VlZKTELLY.  Cr.  8vo, cl„  jr.  bd.  r.et  each. 

His  Masterpiece.  I  The  Joy  of  Life. 

Germinal.        |       Therese  Raquln 

The  Honour  of  the  Army. 

Abbe  Mouret's  Transgression. 

The  Fortune  of  the  Rougons. 

The  Conquest  of  Plassans. 

The  Dram-Shop. 

The  Fat  and  the  Thin.    '    Money. 

His  Excellency.  |  The  Dream. 

The  Downfall.     |  Doctor  Pascal. 

Lourdes.  |  Fruitfulness. 

Rome.  I  Work. 

Paris.  I  Truth. 


The  Downfall.  War  Edition.  Cr.Svo. 

clo;h,  is.  net. 
Popular  Editions,  medium  8vo,  <-,. 
each. 

Abbe  Mouret's  Transgression. 
The  Forcune  of  the  Rougons. 
Lourdes  |  Rome.    |  The  Downfall. 
Paris.       ;  Money.  !  The  Dram- 
The  Joy  of  Life.     I     shop. 
Germinal.  |    Thereso  Raquln. 
Dr.  Pascal. 
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